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THE ARCHITEC 


EFORE proceeding to 
consider the architect 
of fashion and his in- 
fluence upon current 
building, it is neces- 

sary to recognize that he is the product 
of his environment. He could not exist 
and flourish except in an anomalous 
condition of the art of architecture, 
such as now exists and has existed in 
Europe and America since the fifteenth 
century. 

In the first place, it is only under 
the pressure of great civil, religious 
arid social enthusiasm that a develop- 
ment of new ideas becomes possible, 
and only with the help of a poetical 
rendering can these ideas be material- 
ized into human acts which call for 
architectural monuments which the 
technical skill of the architect can de- 
velop into works of art. The church, 
the state and society at large, are 
at this time engaged not so much in 
developing ideas as in discarding those 
that have become obsolete. We are 
ina state of transition, and just now 
very busy in tearing down, rather than 
in building up. Mentally we are given 
to science, to the observation of phe- 
nomena, and their recurrence. From 
these we learn the laws of nature, for 
the pure sake of knowledge. Some of 
us apply them to the material benefit 
of mankind. 

If under these conditions monuments 
of the higher social, political and re- 
ligious ideas are at present impossible, 
those embodying practical and mate- 
rial interests may be accurately defined 
and artistically developed in accord- 
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ance with mechanical organic condi- 
tions. Exceptional efforts in this 
direction are made with more or less 
success. A respectable number of 
architects, both here and abroad, prac- 
tice architecture as a living art. They 
compose architectural designs with 
reference to the uses and purposes of 
the building in hand and also with ref- 
erence to the nature of the material 
used and to the mechanical conditions 
of structure. They certainly abstain 
from covering actual constructions with 
forms which represent impossible me- 
chanical relations of matter, and also 
from copying forms of doubtful fitness, 
used elsewhere, merely because they 
seem picturesque. 

The tendencies of the young archi- 
tect who has received a good education 
are generally in the right direction. 
His ambition is to excel in his profes- 
sion. He is devoted to his art and 
permits no motives of personal interest 
to swerve him from this great aim. 
That but few continue in this course 
for any length of time is attributable 
not entirely to the weakness of archi- 
tectural human nature, but to the 
weakness of the human nature of cli- 
ents as well. The commercial demand 
for architecture in this country and at 
this time is exceedingly great and the 
profession is interested in knowing 
definitely its nature and function, as 
understood by its patrons. Our pa- 
trons of art know architecture only as 
a commercial commodity, with which 
they are not otherwise familiar and 
which must be approached with due 
business caution. The business way 
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of ascertaining the value of merchan- 
dise is to find out what the majority of 
people will pay for it. In the mean- 
time one must not betray his igno- 
rance, but gather information as he 
proceeds. 

Let it be known that you wish to 
build anything whatever, and it is sur- 
prising how, without effort on your part, 
this sort of information flocks in upon 
you. Wherever you are, on ’Change, 
at your club, at board meeting, at your 
house, at your office, friends drop in on 
various errands, and one and all wind 
up by recommending some clever archi- 
tect of their acquaintance. Direct ap- 
plications for employment, personal 
and by letter, are not wanting. Arch- 
itects of repute are known to send rec- 
ommendations, references, testimonials 
and even sample drawings of their own 
manufacture. What is most gratifying 
to the patron in these personal visits of 
architects (which primarily seem a great 
bore) is the growing conviction that 
after all he knows more about archi- 
tecture than hethought he did. He is 
told so in various forms. ‘His views 
betray great common sense,”’ “it is sur- 


prising how they illustrate the motives 


of the early masters.” “His sugges- 
tions are interesting as new probiems 
in art.”” “It is delightful to converse 
with aclient so well informed?” A 
future professional relation is antici- 
pated with pleasure, and a resulting 
progress in art is confidently predicted. 

As the patron of art acquires confi- 
dence in himself, he becomes more and 
more reconciled to the men who supply 
him with it. He talksof what he likes 
and dislikes and is assured that to fol- 
low the bent of his taste is the sure 
road tosuccess. In the meantime, asa 
shrewd business man, he has made notes, 
and filed all papers and drawings, and 
finally renders his judgment in accord- 
ance with the preponderating weight of 
testimony in favor of some one appli- 
cant, yielding not a little to personal 
impressions produced by the candidate. 

It is self-evident that a relation of 
architect and client thus initiated gives 
the lead to the client in the matter of 
art. The architect isnot employed as 
are other professional men, to direct an 
enterprise involving questions of science 
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and art by reason of his knowledge in 
the premises, but because he has al- 
ready conceded his client’s views to be 
perfect, and has assumed the position 
of a mere draughtsman to carry them 
out. 

Now what are these views of the client? 
They are the feeble umbrageous im- 
pressions received by him from cur. 
rent architectural work, asfar as he has 
observed it. He says, when he comes 
to think of it that this he likes, and 
that other he dislikes. Whatever you 
do, he says to his architect, or at least 
implies by his conversation, let it be 
not unlike this and not at all like the 
other. Nothing outside of current 
practice, no matter how good, is there- 
fore admissible, and all the faults and 
errors of current practice are perpetu- 
ated. The greatest of these may be 
summed up by stating that the archi 
tectural forms of our time are con 
ceived without reference to construc 
tion, and that the real construction is 
concealed by a false one, which in 
cases is in itself practically impossible. 

This state of things has created the 
fashionable architect, the man who has 
the faculty of procuring himself to be 
talked about most, and who avoids 
architecture per se as a thing irrele 
vant tohis business. The architect of 
fashion is he who aspires to be the 
fashionable architect. Like the mod- 
ern politician, the architect of fashion 
has no convictions, but follows adroitly 
in the wake of public opinion. His 
aim is not to be a great architect, but 
to do a big architectural business, and 
in this he very often succeeds. Prac- 
tice with him has in time developed 
even a positive dislike for architecture 
in the abstract, for whenever he has 
attempted it, in any degree, the result 
was disastrous from a business point 
of view. 

To do justice to the architect of 
fashion, let us say here that he was 
not born so, nor is he consciously ma- 
licious or even cynical. He is shrewd 
enough to look after his material 
interests, and when he finds these in- 
consistent with the interests of archi- 
tecture he drops architecture, rather 
than let the architecture drop him 
Of course he has abandoned all claim 
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to immortality, to a statue in the Wal- 
halla, or a niche in Westminster Abbey, 
but he enjoys life while it lasts as a 
highly respectable member of society 
belonging to the most fashionable 
clubs, and although at times he gets 
very tired of it all, because of the hu- 
miliation of constant drumming andthe 
silent gnawing of his professional con- 
science, he has the consolation of suc- 
cess and feelssure of pre-eminence until 
supplanted by an architect, even more 
eminently fashionable. 

To understand him thoroughly, we 
must permit him to speak for himself: 

“ Your talk of Architecture asa living 
art is most delightful, and reminds me 
of Kugler, Lubke and Viollet-le-Duc and 
old Ungewitter: but it is not practical. 
Everybody admires it, but nobody 
wants it. My interpretation of Archi- 
tecture as a living art is an art by 
which an architect can live. When I 
was young and enthusiastic and all 
that sort of thing, I procured with 
much labor an introduction to A. X., 
the great life insurance president, a 
dignified old gentleman, who received 
me in his office after waiting an hour 
and a-half in an outer room. He 
listened to me over his shoulder while 
I stood behind his big arm chair, as he 
had not offered me a seat, and | re- 
peated with much trepidation a well- 
considered brief lecture on _ archi- 
tecture. 

“When I had finished, there was a 
a pause of a minute or two, during 
which he read over twice an open let- 
ter he heldin his hand; then he turned, 
with an evident effort to be amiable as 
far as his rooted dignity would permit, 
and said: ‘Young man, my friend in 
this letter speaks of you in very high 
terms as a promising young architect. 
I dare say you talked art to him as you 
did just now to me. It sounds well and 
is apt to impose on persons less familiar 
with the subject than lam. Architect- 
ure, my dear fellow, is not a living art. 
Greek Architecture died before Christ, 
and Gothic Architecture before the 
Reformation, and that is the reason 
why we need architects well versed in 
art history to design our buildings. If, 
as you say, it were a living art, then 
any one could do it. Good morning, sir.’ 
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“ Now that I am older I know better: 
I never talk architecture to my clients. 
When a man is engaged in building a 
house or a store or a bank, his mind is 
naturally preoccupied. Hedoesn’t want 
to be bored with architecture. Besides, 
between you and me, of what earthly 
use is architecture to an architect? 
Let me tell you it is a hindrance to 
success. What a man of business 
wants to know is that you can do the 
thing you undertake tu do well and 
promptly, and the only way to convince 
him of that is to tell him so. For 
instance: After listening attentively 
to the wants of my client I say 
modestly, ‘1 believe, Sir, that [| 
now have your views’ regarding 
the building, yet I cannot be quite 
sure of that. You have matured the 
matter in your own mind. To me many 
of the features are quite new though 
intensely interesting. I must ask you 
to grant me another interview, perhaps 
two or three after I have commenced 
plotting it out on paper. When I have 


fully mastered the subject as you have, 
then the work will go on rapidly. 


Ido 
not expect to succeed with a first sketch 
nor a second nor a third or perhaps a 
tenth. I throw them off at the rate of 
two or three ina day, and reject all un- 
til | am satisfied. When once satisfied, 
however, | am sure you will have a de 
sign as near perfect as the human mind 
can produce. I then put from ten to 
twenty draughtsmen and two or three 
clerks upon it at once, and in two weeks 
from now we can proceed with the 
building. I need only six months to 
build it in. I can do it in five if need 
be. A client of mine said to a mutual 
friend of ours ‘what I like in him is 
his promptness. He knows what he is 
about, and he tells you at once what 
he can do and what he can’t do.”” 

As to style, “ The Architect of Fash- 
ion’ continues: “Itis wisdom to con- 
fine yourself to the vernacular. It is 
the only idiom which is popularly un- 
derstood ; not exactly understood, but, 
I should say, tolerated by public opin- 
ion. Ever since the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, say nearly during the 
last four hundred years, the bulk of 
the architecture of the civilized world 
has been Renaissance in style. When 
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men feed upon a steady diet physi- 
cally or mentally for twelve successive 
generations the race acquires a taste 
for it. Not because it has analyzed 
its hygienic or intellectual properties, 
and has found them adapted to its 
physical or mental needs, but because 
the digestive apparatus has become in- 
capable of assimilating other matter. 
Of course, you will tell me all about 
the revival of medizval architecture 
during the last half century. You will 
point to the great achievements of 
Scott and Street, of Schmidt and Han- 
sen, of Viollet-le-Duc and Gaertner and 
many others. You will speak of the 
restoration ot the cathedrals, of Mu- 
nich, the modern Romanesque City, of 
the Gothic work done in London and 
Vienna, and even in this country, but I 
will tell you that during all this last 
half century the bulk of the archi- 
tectural work done, say nine-tenths of 
it or more, has been Renaissance. ‘lhe 
pioneers of the revival of mediz- 
val art are passing away one 
after another, and there are 


no successors to fill their places, 


mainly because the movement has not 


been a popular success. As for myself 
I prefer to rely upon the great majority 
for a supply of clients, andas clients go 
they pay well, and are not exacting, 
provided you humor their notions and 
recognize their good taste, and that is 
only human nature after all.” 

Thus speaks the architect of fashion, 
and thus he acts. It is desirable to 
know what becomes of architecture 
under his manangement, and incident- 
ally how it affects the architect. To 
dispose of the latter first in as few 
words as possible; it seems clear that 
the architect is rapidly descending from 
his high professional position and 
ranging himself with that class of mer- 
cantile enterprise which, having no con- 
fidence in intrinsic merit and real use- 
fulness to society, seeks recognition by 
drumming and advertising. ‘The law- 
yer, physician, clergyman, engineer, 
yes, even the mason, carpenter and 
horseshoer, claim to have acquired a 
knowledge of the theory and practice 
of their respective vocations which is 
not shared by the public, and tacitly 
deny the right of their clients to decide 
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upon the methods and means to be used 
in carrying out the work intrusted to 
them. 

The Architect of Fashion defines his 
position somewhat as follows: ‘ Archi- 
tecture,” he says, “is a science as far 
as it relates to mere building, and an 
art in clothing the building in certain 
forms. The latter is a matter of taste, 
and the architect being an artist is pre- 
sumably possessed of a large share of 
this taste, but in as much asthe formsof 
architectural monuments are deter- 
mined for us by architects of past 
periods, and cannot now be changed, 
and as furthermore our clients have a 
preference for certain architectural 
styles, it is but reasonable to admit 
public taste as co-ordinate with that of 
the architect.” 

There are those who assert that there 
is a logical relation between construc- 
tion and the development of form, 
which is not a mere matter of taste or 
convention, but one of scientific demon 
stration. But the moment the archi 
tect of fashion admitsthis argument he 
practically denies his client’s influence 
in the premises, and risks the loss of 
his patronage. By ranging on the side 
of the public. clients are prepossessed 
in his favor, and the number of his com- 
petitors is reduced to those who prefer 
business to professional convictions. 

When to the architect is given the 
privilege of exhibiting his work on the 
corners of streets, on the highways and 
public places of the world, he can well 
afford to wait for recognition of his 
merit without advertising or personal 
drumming, unless, indeed, he has lost 
faith in his own work or in the intelli- 
gence of the public. 

The architect of fashion /as lost faith 
in the intelligence of the public. “ They 
don’t like Shakespeare,” he says, “so I 
give them variations upon ‘ Potter of 
Texas.’ Variations because they don’t 
like ‘Potter of Texas,’ pure and 
simple for any length of time. They 
want something new; some marked 
change, but the change again must be 
in the style of ‘ Potter of Texas.’’”’ So 
last year we had the Italian Renais- 
sance with a decided feeling of the 
Colonial. Whatis the Colonial? Why 
the carpenter’s interpretation of the 
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Renaissance as expressed in wood 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, delicate moldings hardly 
practicable in stone, decorations and 
carvings with just a touch of relief, for 
in the Colonial times much of this 
work was done in putty. It takes very 
well, for most people hate things de- 
cided either in form or color. Still 
they got tired of it, so this year they 
longed for something vigorous, and we 
treat the lower stories of our buildings 
with aggressive rudeness, rough stone 
ashlar, small openings, great iron grat- 
ings in front of them and above we 
continue with the Colonial Renaissance. 
The contrast is striking. Next year, no 
doubt, we will have to goin for the Roc- 
oco, the latest phase of the Renaissance 
in France and Germany. It is elabor- 
ate, and doubtless will take on that ac- 
count. Yet some of our most fash- 
ionable architects are of opinion that 
the early Renaissance of the Italian 
school, plain walls, bulged ashlar, 
openings far apart, small and plain in 
treatment, will be the leading style. 
hey say that Boston is already pre- 
pared for it, and if it succeeds there 
Chicago is sure to follow. New York, 
however, is more conservative. There 
is a strong talk here of a return to the 
Grecian of the Treasury Building and 
the Custom House (the old Merchants’ 
Exchange in Wall street), and if that 
tide sets in in time, it may save that 
building from being demolished. Queen 
Ann, it is now agreed, is dead, and past 
the possibility of another revival. 

Bold innovations, such as piling up 
quarry-faced stone, grotto fashion, ex- 
aggerated by pitching off the edges so 
as to produce a projection from the bed 
of six or eight inches, huge arches with 
immense voussoirs and no abutment to 
mention, enormous entrance doors ex- 
tending to the full height of the build- 
ing, are striking features of no artistic 
merit, quickly appreciated and admired 
and as quickly cast aside. Thus the 
architect of fashion maintains a well- 
stocked repertory of striking architect- 
ural forms; striking, because most 
frequently gathered from _ periods of 
architectural decay, and also of hetero- 
geneous building material, loud in color 
and contrast and peculiar in form and 


texture. From these he compounds 
combinations which constitute the 
fashion of the day. 

Considered from a business point of 
view it saves much time. Once the 
leading dranghtsman of the office is in- 
formed of the annual change, office 
work takes care of itself. 

The old method of spending weeks 
and months in designing in the seclu- 
sion of one’s library is utterly imprac- 
ticable with the modern business habits 
of the architect of fashion. Two or 
three hours in the morning must suffice 
tor office work, which consists mainly 
in receiving prospective clients, in brief 
and rapid interviews with clerks of the 
works, in signing certificates for pay- 
ments to builders and dictating a few 
letters generally directed to hurrying 
delinquent work, for the architect of 
fashion must maintain a high reputa 
tion for doing work promptly and 
rapidly. The afternoons and evenings 
are devoted to social intercourse with 
probable clients who are visited at 
their offices, met on ’Change, in banks 
and insurance buildings, and later at 
clubs, receptions and public meetings. 

The architect of fashion is ubiqui- 
tous. His problem is to procure new 
orders—jobs, as he calls them—and to 
this he devotes all his time and 
energies. 

Now, let us turn to architecture to 
see how she fares under the rule of the 
fashionable architect. Architecture 
has ceased to bean art and has become 
a business, a fashionable business car- 
ried on by business methods on business 
principles. 

The chief of the business, the Archi- 
tect, no longer pretends to be a man of 
learning, of varied attainments, of a 
liberal education, of studious habits, 
retiring, modest, shrinking from con- 
tact with the world, devoted solely to 
his art. No, he is a man of business, a 
man who startles the world by his bold 
combinations of architectural bric-a- 
brac. 

It is said of Worth, the great French 
artist in female garments, that he will 
contract to make a fine dress for a few 
hundred francs, but for a few thou- 
sands he will produce what he calls a 
dream. The fashionable architect also 
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deals in dreams in architectural inspira- 
tions, combinations of fancy; hence 
he is a genius, too, a genius a /a mode, 
like Worth. 

Art, in the general acceptation of the 
term, is the skill (technical knowledge 
and mechanical facility, the results 
of study and practice) by means of 
which man is enabled to create organ- 
isms, or represent them in matter in 
imitation of nature. Fine art means 
the creation or representation in mat- 
ter of organisms which express an 
idea. 

Raphael’s “ Madona,’ Thorwaldson’s 
‘** Apostles,’ Dante’s “Inferno,” the 
cathedrals of the thirteenth century, 
Bach’s ‘“ Oratorios;’’ all these are 
works of fine art. They express in 
painting, sculpture, music, poetry and 
architecture the Christian idea of re- 
ligion. Similar instances may be cited 
of the various fine arts of Greece and 
Rome. 

it is not fine art to copy any one of 
these works or to combine parts of 
them into one whole. For instance, 
a series of quotations from various 


poets, though it may bear upon the ex- 
pression of an idea and may even bea 


meritorious literary 
work of fine art. The same applies to 
architecture. To copy a building or 
to combine features of various build- 
ings, no matter how meritorious the 
originals, is not in any sense a work 
of fine art. 

The fashionable architect not only 
copies buildings as a whole,which, by the 
way, is not the worst of his sins, but he 
combines features of various buildings 
into what he cails a design. More than 
this, he decides beforehand what par- 
. ticular features. he intends to combine 
for the next year or two for use in all 
buildings without reference to their 
nature or materials. Theatres, acade- 
mies, club houses and banks are all 
built after these models of fashion. 

For instance, during the fifteenth 
and early in the sixteenth century the 
palaces of Florence, like the Strozzi, 
Riccardi, Ruccellai and others, had 
high basements above the street level 
devoted to domestic offices and ser- 
vants’ quarters, which basements were 
lighted on the street with small square 


effort, is not a 
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windows, the sills of which are from 
eight to sixteen feet above the floor. 

Now there was a very good reason 
for this. The feuds and factions of 
families were very warm in Florence 
in those days, and the palaces had to 
be fortified against popular risings. No 
such necessity exists with us at the 
present time, yet we see many speci- 
mens of basements ot the kind, of 
which the small windows are besides 
protected on the outside with heavy 
iron gratings. 

The portico of the Greek temple 
consists of columns supporting an en 
tablature and cornice, upon which rests 
the gable or pediment. The cornice is 
the covering of the structure, its pro- 
tection against the weather, hence its 
projection. The entablature is the 
lintel which sustains the cornice and 
the superincumbent pediment between 
the columns. If for the colonnade we 
substitute a wall the entablature be 
comes superfluous, and the magnitude 
of the cornice, although accepted as 
proper in a temple and perhaps also in 
a palace, should doubtless be reduced 
in secular structure, both in height and 
in projection. We observe this to be 
the case, not only in the earliest Roman 
domestic structures, but also in the 
Basilicas. Renaissance architecture, as 
derived from Vitruvius and his expound- 
ers of the fifteenth century, maintains 
the cornice and entablature as an indivis- 
ible whole whether sustained at intervals 
or continuously by a wall and by 
columns. Moreover, this crowning 
feature is introduced at every story, 
with a full projection of cornice,-as 
though it were the top of the build- 
ing. 

The architect of fashion accepts 
these forms as of good authority, and 
adopts them in his combinations. More 
than this, he is swayed by motives of 
habit, otherwise tending in opposite 
direction. During what is termed the 
colonial period, cornices and entabla 
ture were made of wood, and atten- 
uated accordingly. The subsequent 
invention of the zinc cornice enabled 
ambitious architects to indulge in ex- 
aggerated cornices at a moderate cost. 
The architect of fashion builds his cor- 
nices of stone, but vacillates between 
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the meagre colonial and the exuberant 
zinc in their form and magnitudes. 

When art is the result of logical 
reasoning, errors are gradually cor- 
rected ; when it is only a matter of 
fashion, errors in one direction are 
superseded by errors in the opposite 
direction. 

Dress is by fashion designed inde- 
pendently of the needs of the human 
figure. The architecture of fashion 
also means aggregation of forms, inde- 
pendent of the purposes of the build- 
ing, its construction and material. 

A modern building in the City of 
New York, intended to be let for offices, 
came under my observation recently. 
Two stories of this building are abso- 
lutely useless for the purpose, because 
the windows are exceedingly small 
(square in one of the stories and round 
in the other), and in both cases placed 
5 feet above the floor. Upon inquiry, 
I was told that the architectural ex- 
igences of the structure required 
this arrangement. This is a_ strik- 
ing illustration of the superstition of 
the fashionable architect that archi- 
tecture is independent of the uses and 
purposes of the structure to be designed, 
that a design is to bea mere aggre- 
gation of architectural features arbi- 
trarily combined by force of genius and 
not at all constructively developed 
from the environment, use, position and 
material. 

The painter of portraits, skilled in his 
art, adroitly engages his sitter in con- 
versation until he hits upon the sub- 
ject of greatest interest to him which 
brings out an animated expression of 
his favorite ideas. This expression he 
endeavors to depict upon his canvas. 
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He finds it to be elusive, consisting as 
it does of peculiarly modified lights and 
shades. The portrait, perhaps, looks 
cunning, while the painter desires it to 
look wise. Finally he hits upon it. 
A certain high light of very small 
dimensions is modified by a minute 
dot of gray and the cunning man looks 
wise. 

The lights and shades of the human 
face and figure are the result of modifi- 
cation of the muscles, which in their 
turn are affected by nervous action 
originating in the brain, the seat of 
thought and ideas. Architecture is the 
art of celebrating human ideas in the 
monuments it creates. The architect, 
unlike the painter, cannot hope to appre- 
hend them in a model. He muststudy 
their organic developments by means 
of mechanical relations which consti- 
tute the nervous system of a building 
He must recreate with the help of na- ° 
ture’s laws, as the Greeks and the 
masters of the middle ages recreated 
before him. When science has fur- 
nished him with forms, he must model, 
decorate and color these forms in 
accord with the laws of construc- 
tion. To do all this successfully, he 
must be the master of his work, not the 
slave of a layman’s crude conception of 
what ought to be. This means pro- 
fessional independence, ample time for 
study, love of the art, and devotion to 
it first of all without regard to mere 
business interests. 

The methods of the architect of 
fashion lead to the opposite of all this, 
hence he has become one of the most 
pronounced and prominent of the 
obstacles to the progress of archi- 
tecture. 


Leopold Eidlitz. 
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Part III 


UST before the plaster- 
ing is done the iron 
drainage and _ waste 
pipes are put in place, 
to be afterward con- 
nected with the fix- 

tures—the basins, tubs and_ such, 
that will be used. If these iron 
pipes are to be concealed inside the 
partitions they are put up before even 
the lathing is done, between the parti- 
tion studs.and the floor beams, and this 
is the usual way; but it is much better 
to put them on the outside of the par- 
titions, in full view, except where they 
pass through the floors. When this is 
done they are best put up after the 
brown plastering is done and before the 
white finishing coat of plaster is applied, 
as the rough plumbing is a dirty work 
at the best, and will reduce white 
plastering to black plastering in a verv 
short space of time. The reason why 
the pipes are better exposed, is because 
it is so easy in case of a suspected de- 
fect to apply the usual tests for leaks, 
the peppermint test or the hydrostatic 
test, both of which, we will assume, you 


know all about, and will not enlarge 
upon just now. 
These iron pipes are usually of cast 


iron, and the makers have attained a 
wonderful skill in the manufacture of 
them in casting them as thin as pos- 
sible ; about an eighth of an inch is the 
standard thickness, and it is quite 
enough if—and it is a very large if—if 
the casting is uniform and free from 
sandholes. In the best plumbing, what 
is called “extra heavy” pipe, about a 
quarter of an inch thick, is used, and is 
a good thing to use everywhere, but you 
will have to pay for it. 

Quite the most important of the re- 
cent improvements in house drainage 
consists of carrying the main drain pipe 
all the way tothe top of the house and 
out through the roof. That this is an 
improvement everybody is agreed, and 
it is easy to see howitisso. It affords 
an opportunity for the bacteria-laden 
exhalations from sewer or cesspool to 
escape by an easy path, diminishing the 
chances of their escape into the rooms, 
and it prevents the siphoning of the 
traps to a greatextent. Beyond this gen- 
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WASHOUT CLOSET SIPHON CLOSET. 


The illustration shows the four principal types which have supplanted the older kinds 


JET CLOSET. PEDESTAL HOPPER CLOSET 


These new types are 


isually made all in one piece of solid porcelain, arranged to hold the water in a bend in the outlet in such a way ast 


prevent the issue of foul gases, and they differ among themselves chiefly in the 
They all differ, however, from the older ones, in that they 


of water 
ism formerly in vogue 

eralapproval of the open-end waste pipe, 
however, authorities differ. Whether 
we shall have a main house trap or 
none, foot ventilation or none, trap 
ventilation or improved unsiphonable 
traps is a matter of dispute among the 
authorities. In New York City work 
there is no choice. The Board of 
Health, or rather now the Department 
of Buildings, lays down rules which re- 
quire this and that and the other, with- 
out possibility of experiment or im- 
provement. Their system may be the 
best, when [ am under compulsion I 
have no opinion, but it is very much 
the most costly method devisable, and 
when I am free, as in the case of 
country work, to have an opinion, I 
regard it as very objectionable. 


The objections to it are fully and 


ably stated in J Pickering Putnam's 
book, “ Principles of House Drainage.” 

Briefly, it may be said that even if 
carried out in an ideally perfect way, it 
would be a clumsy, roundabout and 
unscientific method of reaching the end 
in view. 

When it comes to the fixtures we 
have no longer to struggle with un- 
solved scientific conundrums; not at 
least to sogreat anextent. Ourtrouble 
is from another source entirely ; it ts, 
I am tempted to say, from an eméarras 
de richesse, but that is so hackneyed— 
such a lot to choose from, is the bald 
English of it. 

Go into any large manufactory of 
plumbing fixtures and you will find a 
row of about twenty water-closets, for 
example, each of which the salesman 
who knows his business will stoutly 
maintain is the best, and all of which 
probably are very good. 

But here you have an array of back 
outlet and front outlet and side outlet, 
round bowl and square bowl, all porce 
lain, porcelain and iron and all enam 


methods of causing the necessary flow 
the complicated and imperfect mechan 


Codiaul 
eled iron, two-pipe siphon, one-pipe 
siphon, jet, washout and hopper closets, 
with still more uncatalogueable modi 
fications and improvements by each 
manufacturer, until we take refuge in 
tossing up a cent for a choice. 
Probably the best is some torm of 
siphon closet or the jet closet, with 
a jet of water entering at the bottom 
of the trap. I know of no better illus 
tration of the efficacy of libertv and 
competition in reaching a given end 
than the rapid improvement in plumb 
ing fixtures that has occurred since the 
matter was brought to people’s notice 
Next to water-closets come baths, 
and here the choice is easier. The all 
porcelain bath, costing a trifle of $300, 
with carved marble claw feet, at $75 
apiece, such [ have put into very costly 
jobs of plumbing, are not quite availa 
ble for the ordinary house. No more is 
the aluminium bath, the latest thing 
out, in trade slang, and costing about 
as much as the porcelain. The most 
available bath for ordinary good work 
is without doubt the enameled cast 
iron tub, standing on its own legs, and 
not inclosed with woodwork ; have 
the outside and legs painted with some 
of the patent enamel paints, or with 
ordinary white paint witha glossy finish, 
and you will have about as satisfac- 
tory an arrangement as need be desired 
If cost is an important consideration, 
beware of indulging in over-elaborate 
cocks and waste stoppers. ‘These are 
made in great variety, and some of 
them cost as much as, or more, than the 
bath proper. Whatever you choose, 
nickel-plated isthe proper finish. Both 
plain brass and silver plated are very 
difficult to keep bright, without con- 
tinual and laborious attention; nickel- 
plate almost takes care of itself. 
Besides the cast-iron enameled tub 


there are various other types in the 
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market, the old-fashioned, but still 
much used copper tub, which is always 
the cheapest and serves very fairly, and 
a new cast-iron tub lined with copper, 
which is sold at a lower price than the 
same tub enameled inside would be, and 
appears to be a good invention, though 
for appearance at least, and I am in- 
clined to think for durability, | should 
choose the enameled kind. Recently 
brought out, too, are tubs of the same 
material as so-called paper pails are 
made of ; indurated fibre is the magnil- 
oquent trade name; but I fear these 
have insuperable faults, although I 
have never used them, have been afraid 
to, you know how the pails go, as soon 
as the slightest crevice occurs in the 
outside paint, such I should apprehend 
wouid be the fate of the baths. 

About wash-bowls there is little that 
need be said; the briefest mention is 
sufficient. One thing—don’t inclose 
them with wood, with a closet under- 
neath. Let them have legsor brackets 
and stand quite open, showing the 
pipes and ali underneath, ugly though 
they be, for polished brass we are not 
going to spend our substance upon in 
this instance. 

So about wash-tubs and sinks and all 
the rest, we might go into the most 
minute criticism, but it is really hardly 
nec iry, let us dismiss them with but 
the name. 

Under all of these fixtures there must 
be what are called traps, not mouse- 
traps, but an arrangement to prevent 


a 
he sketch shows an ordinary S-trap, as it is called—a 
n the pipe, as it were, where the water lies and 
prevents the bad air in the pipes returning into the room, 
The trouble is that the pipe is apt to act as a siphon and 
draw the water quite through instead of letting it stay in 
the bend as it is shown, besides other defects which the 
| tell of at length. The Sanitas trap is hard to 


show in a drawing. 


mere bend 


books wi 


the gases from the drains escaping into 
the rooms. Itis upon this question of 
traps that the discussions of sanitarians 


centre. One way to do is to run a pipe 
from each trap to a vertical pipe, which 
itself runs to the open air above the 
roof. This is called the vent pipe, and 
the arrangement is called venting the 
traps, a curious instance of inversion of 
sense by a mere mechanical accident of 
language. The proper word is venti- 
late, but ventilate and ventilation being 
long words to write, and especially to 
print upon drawings and diagranis, the 
contraction vent came to be used. Now 
avent isa place to let air out, while 
the particular business of these venti- 
lating pipes is to let air in. 

The whole business I believe to be a 
blunder. The only reasonable thing 
to do is to devise some kind of a trap 
which shall need no such absurd ap- 
pendages for proper working. Such a 
trap is the “ Sanitas”’ trap, and I have 
always used it in country work with 
perfect results ; possibly there may be 
others as good, although I[ do not know 
of any. Use this by all means, if you 
are outside the jurisdiction of tyranni- 
cal boards, under all fixtures, except, of 
course, the water-closets, which are 
traps unto themselves. Paint the traps 
and the pipes white or some other color, 
and a very sightly and reasonably inex- 
pensive result is obtainable. 
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The sketch shows two basins, otherwise alike fitted up, 
the one with a * Sanitas”’ trap, the other with a ** back- 
aired” S-trap. The difficulty of reaching the air-pipe is 
great, and the complication increases when three or fout 
fixtures are involved, as is shown in Mr. Putnam's book 
before alluded to, 


It may be noted that the use of gal- 
vanized iron for supply pipes has in- 
creased much within a few years. While 
formerly it wasthought needful to have 
lead pipe for an ordinary job of plumb- 
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ing, now in some of the best work 
galvanized iron is used. No doubt in 
time it does rust, and the first flow of 
water is more or less discolored, but 
beyond this slight drawback the gal- 
vanized pipes seem to have no disadvan- 
tage; on the contrary, in many points 
they excel the leaden ones. First of all 
there is no insidious source of poison- 
ing in the zinc galvanizing as there is 
in the lead ; secondly, being of a uni- 
form thickness there is not the perennial 
doubt as to whether lighter weight 
pipes have not been put in than were 
intended; for it is a matter of very 
delicate gauging to distinguish the 
different grades of lead pipe by their 
outside measurements. In the third 
place there is much less danger that 
the strong iron will give way under 
frost or violence than the fragile lead; 
especially from rats’ teeth or stray nail 
points are iron pipes secure. So gal- 
vanized iron it is now, except for the 
superfine work where polished brass 
pipes are used, which require shekels 
in abundance, not only from the cost 
of brass, which ought not to be so 


much, but from the difficulty of making 
bends and of manipulation generally, 
and the careful and delicate handling 


that such easily-marred material de- 
mands. 

The drainage of a country house is 
unfortunately apt to reduce itself to a 
question of cesspools. Sewers are bad 
enough; our whole system of water 
carriage of refuse, ending by deposit- 
ing it in the bed of lake or sea, may be 
destined to fertilize continents that 
shall hereafter rise to be inhabited by 
our descendants ten thousand years 
from now, but is certainly not adapted 
to benefit ourselves now in the slight- 
est degree. The whole thing is radi- 
cally wrong, manifestly and admittedly 
a mistake, yet so tied to us by custom, 
by legislation, by easy availability of 
appliances, that it would be a task in- 
conceivable to rid ourselves of it. Yet 
something was done at the Chicago 
Fair in the way of burning the refuse 
that I could wish were universally 
accepted. 

Still, sewers must be taken for the 
present as established facts, or where 
sewers are lacking, and they usually 
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are lacking in the country, the unsavory 
cesspool seems often the only resource. 
Moreover, I am bound to say that any 
immediate bad result from the use of 
cesspools is not observable, where the 
water supply is through pipes from an 
uncontaminated source. The real 
danger lies rather in the concurrent 
use of wells and cesspools, which are 
apt to play exchangeable parts, the 
pump drawing the foulness of the cess- 
pool and the drain discharging through 
a roundabout course into the well, to 
the detriment of all concerned. 

But if you have a good water supply 
a cesspool may be made the best of by 
making two cesspools, one water-tight, 
with cemented bottom and sides, the 
other for the first to overflow into, for 
the liquid part, that is, to overflow into 
and soak away. 

Beside the plumbing pipes there are 
other pipes to be built in before plas- 
tering, hot air pipes, namely, if hot-air 
furnaces or indirect steam is to be used 
for heating. These are flattened tin 
pipes, of familiar appearance and in a 
frame house they are fastened in place 
in the partitions between the studs with 
wire. The lath over these pipes must 
be of iron, and the pipes must not be 
allowed to come too near any wood- 
work of studding or floors, not nearer, 
let us say, than three inches, and all 
woodwork exposed to the direct radia- 
tion from the pipe is usually covered 
with tin tacked on. 

One of the difficulties about these 
pipes lies in the lack of skill or of care 
of local mechanics, whose part it 
usually is to provide the pipes and the 
sheet-iron case for the furnace, only 
the heating apparatus proper being 
bought from the manufacturer. Natur- 
ally the local man has little interest 
in getting the hest results from a given 
furnace, even if he has the necessary 
skill. Sometimes the studs of the par- 
titions will be placed flatwise and the 
pipe-maker will make his pipes only 
two inches across to suit the studs, an 
entirely unsuitable and inefficient shape 
for a pipe, which is the better the 
nearer it approaches a circle in section. 
Sometimes the pipes will be accident- 
ally mashed from lack of inside stays 
or in spite of them, and will be built 
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into the walls in their mashed condi- 
tion, although the flow of warm air is 
cut off by the stricture as if by a valve. 

The choice of suitable heating appa- 
ratus is a difficult one: four systems at 
once present themselves, the regulation 
hot air furnace, direct steam, indirect 
steam and the more recent hot water 
heating—more recent, at least, in this 
part of the country, for in Canada hot 
water has long been in use. 

Of these four each has its advant- 
ages and disadvantages, a platitudin- 
ous remark, doubtless, but always to 
be borne.-in mind in house building ; the 
best arrangement has its faults. The 
hot air furnace properly used is far 
from being the monster that it is some- 
times represented. On the contrary, it 
has the great merit of furnishing a con. 
tinual supply of fresh air. Ina compact 
house and where cost is an important 
consideration it is perhaps the best that 
can be adopted. The really difficult 
matter with hot air furnaces is the heat- 
ing of distant points if the house be of 
too great extent or of astraggling plan ; 
in these cases more than one furnace 
mist be used or a different system 
adopted. 

Long pipes or contracted pipes are 
as far as possible to be avoided. This 
consideration usually makes it neces- 
sary to put the registers at the sides of 
the rooms farthest from the windows. 
It would be better if the hot air could 
be admitted near the windows, but to 
do this requires an array of long pipes 
in the cellar radiating from the central 
furnace to the extreme boundaries of 
the wall, and I have known the com- 
plete failure of such a layout. Anothcr 
matter that requires care is the admis- 
sion of fresh air to the furnace. In 
calm weather the ordinary cold air con- 
duit made of boards works well enough. 
The difficulty occurs when the wind 
blows, and the harder it blows the more 
trouble it gives. If the wind blows 
strongly against the cold air inlet it 
sends a cold blast from the registers 
which there has not been time to warm 
as it passed the furnace; if on the 
other hand the wind blows strongly in 
the opposite direction, so that the cold 
air inlet is to leeward, or even if it 
blow hard athwart the inlet the tend- 
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ency is to exhaust the air from the fur- 
nace and to prevent any from passing 
through the registers. 

The strength of this exhaust suction 
is more than might be supposed. I 


have repeatedly seen win- 
dows on the leeward side, and even 
interior doors slammed shut when a 
violent gust caused the sudden expan- 
sion of the body of air in the house. 
The most efficacious remedy is to put 
the furnace in a small room by itself, 
separated from the rest of the cellar 
by brick walls and with a window of 
its own. ‘This constitutes a cold air 
chamber in which the furnace stands 
and from which it draws its supply, 
the trouble from wind pressure reduced 
to almost nothing. I have also ob- 
tained good results from opening the 
cold air inlet under a lattice-inclosed 
piazza, the lattice openings being very 
small, so that the wind was strained 
through it, so to speak, and its direct 
force broken. 

I cannot let the matter of hot-air 
heating pass before alluding to what 
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are called ventilating grates. These 
are made so as to warm a current of 
air just as a furnace does, in addition 
to the radiant heat that a grate natur- 
ally gives, and used in a hall fireplace 
one of them will temper the whole of a 
moderate sized house in the cooling 
weather of autumn. 

Steam heat with radiators in the 
rooms is little used for dwellings, for 
country houses hardly at all. It seems 
to have more objectionable points and 
fewer advantages than any other sys- 
tem. It is of far greater first cost than 
a furnace; it is difficult to regulate, 
being apt to make the house over hot 
in mild weather and to decline to act 
when its services are really required. 

Indirect steam heat, on the other 
hand, is a well-nigh perfect system, 
having all the advantages of a hot air 
furnace without its drawbacks ; only the 
first cost is high, about thrice that of 
hot-air, or half as much again as direct 
steam radiation. 


Hot water has many advantages. 


The first cost is somewhat greater than 
even indirect steam, but the cost of fuel 
is the least of any system. It 


IS eX- 
tremely manageable, being used from 
Canada to Florida and adaptable to all 
climates, simply because warm water is 
warm, while warm steam is not steam 
at all, but must be at least boiling hot, 
The serious defect is the lack of fresh 
air supply and a minor matter is the 
bulkinessof the radiators required. 

Upon the whole, I prefer a well-in- 
stalled hot-air furnace, from a maker of 
established reputation, for ordinary 
country houses, the pattern being of 
less consequence than the excellence of 
the workmanship, which is best secured 
by dealing with makers of well-known 
and high standing. 

All these matters of plumbing and 
heating being settled and the prepara- 
tions made at the proper time, and 
many other matters, such as gas pipes, 
electric wires or conduits, speaking 
tubes and bell-work not forgotten, the 
plastering has covered up most of this 
mechanism, leaving the whole inside of 
our house a sheet of monotonous white, 
a doorless and windowless desert, clear 
for the work of putting on the standing 
finish. 


This is the comprehensive term that 
includes the visible woodwork of the 
interior that is nailed in place. The 
borders around doors and _ windows, 
architraves they are called, the base- 
board around the walls at the floor, the 
wainscot and chair rails and picture 
mouldings. All of these come in the 
form of moulded strips from the mould- 
ing mill and are sawed off to the right 
lengths on the spot and nailed in place 
by the carpenters. 

What kind of wood to use is the first 
question, and the first broad distinction 
is between a painted finish and a hard- 
wood finish. For real beauty, that 
which would delight a painter’s eye, 
choose the last by all means. But 
hardwood at its best suits not the pre- 
valent taste for having everything 
spick-and-span, neat and new and pol- 
ished. Hardwood at its best is hard- 
wood, stout and dark with age only, not , 
with stains, oiled, not polished, and as 
much improved as stonework itself by 
weather stains and wear. I may plead 
in vain, we admire and applaud the old 
woodwork ; go and do likewise, we will 
not. 

Of what hardwood we will have there 
is not so much to be said for it in pref- 
erence to paint, in fact good paint is 
better than poor hardwood, hardwood 
always being taken to mean natural 
wood, varnished or polished, finished 
bright, as they say on shipboard, not 
taking account of its actual hardness 
or softness. But if paint is to be used 
anything is preferable to the ordinary 
thing, the commonplace whites and 
greys and grainings. Some beautiful 
interiors I have made by painting the 
woodwork of each room a different 
color, keeping all in the same tone, 
dark and rich Indian reds, deep blues 
and greens and strong French ochres, 
or softer tones of terra cotta, olive and 
citrine. But if bright  finish—the 
nautical term is convenient—if bright 
finish is required there is a wide range 
to choose from. There is nothing 
better than oak, from the ordinary na- 
tive oak, white or red, to the costly 
English pollard oak, and in addition to 
oak there is cherry of about the same 
cost, mahogany which is much more 
expensive and ash which is much 
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cheaper and makes a very good finish, 
not so rich in color as oak, but with a 
stout and characteristic grain of its 
own, much to be preferred to the non- 
committal cherry. Formerly cherry was 
what it is not now; formerly cherry 
was red, quite red, approaching cedar ; 
now all the red cherry is used up and 
there comes to market nothing but 
that with a faint brown cast, scarcely 
off the white. Almost all the cherry 
finish that we see is brought to the 
color of ‘the cherry of the past by 
staining, or it is made the foundation 
of an imitation of mahogany itself. 
But for this purpose cherry is a need- 
lessly expensive foundation, the cheap, 
and in many respects admirable white- 
wood is sufficient. 

Whitewood we determine to adopt 
for the finish of our house throughout, 
staining it 1n soft browns and russets 
and yellows, not in imitation of any 
other wood, but simply for color effect, 
as we might use paint. Sometimes green 
and blue stains are used, not bright 
greens and blues, but subdued and 
modified, with excellent effect. The 


doors are somewhat upon our mind; in 
fact, the doors are the main reason why 
hardwood finish is somuch more costly 


than painted pine. We get along well 
enough without greatly adding to ex- 
pense if we make the mere mouldings 
of the standing finish of hardwood, but 
hardwood doors are another matter. 
Solid oak, solid mahogany are terms of 
admiration, but a solid oak door or a 
solid mahogany door is cheap and un- 
desirable compared with a_ veneered 
door. In fact,in the best hardwood 
work all the doors are veneered. They 
are built first of strips of pine glued 
together and upon this the veneer of 
the wood required is placed; the mould- 
ings are necessarily of solid oak, or 
whatever wood it may be. The trouble 
with solid hardwood doors is that they 
warp; it is to avoid this that the 
troublesome and expensive process of 
veneering is used. Solid hardwood 
doors are used to some extent for 
cheaper work, and as they are used 
only because they are cheaper are 
commonly seen in the cheaper woods, 
ash or whitewood for instance. 
Moreover when people go to the ex- 


pense of having veneered doors the 
temptation is strong to have both doors 
and all other woodwork polished, end- 
ing in what is called cabinet-work 
rather than mere carpenter-work finish. 

But such expense is not usual nor 
reasonable for a modest country house 
as ours is to be. Hardwood we want 
for various reasons, the whimsies of 
fashion perhaps the strongest, and 
whitewood we have chosen among 
hardwoods. Whitewood is not so very 
hard, is commonly considered a soft 
wood, but it is much harder than pine, 
almost as hard as cherry, and, as the 
term hardwood refers really rather to 
the appearance of natural finish, it may 
as well be considered as a hardwood 
for the present. Indeed, as far as that 
goes the softest white pine makes a 
beautiful hardwood finish as far as ap- 
pearance goes. Its natural color when 
varnished is a rich warm yellow, really 
a better color than either ash or oak. 

But pine does not take stain well, the 
grain shows badly, so we have pre- 
ferred whitewood, and we will make 
our doors of whitewood, too, solid, not 
veneered, although we know in advance 
that we shall have trouble with their 
swelling in damp weather and shrink- 
ing in dry in a maddening manner, 
sticking fast until they are planed off, 
and then leaving cracks that are open 
to criticism. Still, money is an object, 
and even cracks around doors can be 
tolerated when several hundred dollars 
are saved thereby. 

Last of all come the floors, the upper 
floors, laid on top of the rough hem- 
lock floors. Here again the possible 
variety in cost is very great, from the 
oak floor in narrow strips, planed and 
polished, to the ordinary “orth Carolina 
pine floor, the cheapest thing in the 
way of a floor available. But we have 
enlarged upon floors before and need 
not take them up again now. 

There is another matter that deserves 
more than a passing word; it is the 
question of hardware. I[n tnis, as in 
plumbing, there a wide field for choice 
in the numberless patterns by each of 
a dozen different makers, all good and 
all bending their energies to bringing 
out something new every day. 


Certain general considerations are 
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all that we the 
matter of locks, for instance, the most 
important and intricate mechanical de- 
vice about house hardware, few care to 
investigate their complicated interiors 
It is rarely worth while to put very 
elaborate locks on the interior doors of 
a private For protection from 
possible night intruders bolts will serve 
far better, being stronger and quite 
unpickable as all but the most costly 
locks are. It is an excellent plan if 
burglars are feared, and we live in fear 
most of us—it is an excellent plan to 
put bolts on all the doors so that the 
householder, bolting them one by one 
behind him at night makes the pro- 
gress of the burglar beyond the 
room where he may enter very 
much more difficult. For the 
locks themselves I should advise 
the simplest mechanism, one tumbler 
locks they call them, but the works of 
them should be of malleable, not cast, 
iron, and the bolt should 
be cast upon the stems, not rivetted to 
them. For the main entrance door, on 
the other hand, and very likely for the 
service entrance also, I should recom- 


can lay down. In 


house. 


brass ends 


mend the strongest, most elaborate 
and costly lock obtainable, within the 
limits of reasonable compatibility with 
the surroundings, one of the fat key 
locks with a cylinder full of tumblers, 
of which the Yale lock was the first 
and is probably still the best. These 
are beyond the power of any but an 
expert bank burglar to pick and can be 
obtained of considerable strength, an 
important matter when a house is left 
empty, and the door where the last one 
leaves must depend upon its lock alone 
against attack. 

Of less importance, but more interest, 
are the ornamental parts, the knobs and 
key plates about the lock—furniture in 
architects’ talk. 

There are many kinds of knobs to be 
had, bronze, porcelain, wood, and in 
some places hemacite, made of com- 
pressed sawdust and coagulated blood, 
is used; but either porcelain or bronze 
is the usual choice, although wooden 
knobs are much used. 

Of bronze there are two kinds, the 
solid cast bronze, and the thin sheet 
bronze, spun bronze it is called, the 
first very good and very costly, the sec- 
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ond not good for much as they are 
easily dented by accidental knocks in 
moving furniture, but much less ex- 
pensive than the solid. Recently spun 
bronze has been made, filled up inside 
with typemetal or something of the 
sort, which I shouid think might bea 
good thing. 

There is, too, in the market a gaudy 
material called electro-plate. Hinges 
and all sorts of hardware, but not 
knobs, are made of this, iron it is un- 
derneath, polished bronze to the eye. 
Porcelain knobs are either white or 
black, or the despised mottled brown 
called mineral, though the last, I fancy, 
is most grateful to the artist’s eye. 
still, so deep is the stigma upon min- 
eral knobs that there is scarcely an 
architect that would dare to use them 
outside of kitchens and “offices.”” But 
there might be made, very likely there 
is made somewhere, a porcelain knob 
of a softer brown mottling or even of 
blue or green or red, such as is done in 
glazed tiles, which everybody would 
prefer to the staring white or black 
spots, and even an artist might admit 
was better than ‘“ mineral.”” Wooden 
knobs are beautiful, onthe whole to be 
preferred, and solid bronze shanks, 
roses and escutcheons with them. 
There isa kind of finish for which I 
confess a fondness called ‘“ Boston 
finish’ or “Tucker bronze.” It is 
really iron japinned with a _ peculiar 
brownish greenish japan, and when 
well done hasa fine rich color, more 
like weathered bronze and free from the 
flashiness of polished metal. 

Have the hinges—butts they are 
called, that is to say butt-hinges, be- 
cause they are screwed on the edge or 
butt of the door, and not on the face 
of it as the old hinges were—have 
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them “loose butts’’ so that you can 
lift the doors off when necessary, 
‘** loose pin butts” are more convenient 
for heavy doors, but unless of the best 
steel bushed kind are apt to give 
trouble. 

After all your trouble in selecting 
nice hardware, see to it that the painter 
does not spoil its appearance by careless 
daubs of paint. It requires care to 
paint around hardware without en- 
croaching upon it in the least, but a 
skillful painter can do more difficult 
things than that if he tries. 

As for the painting itself the only way 
is to get a good painter. The “art,” for 
we use too little the good old word 
“art” for handicraft, is really too much 
an art of hand and brain even for 
house painting, to make it possible to 
get a good job by the closest specifica- 
tion. What, for example, has “ Atlan- 
tic or Union white lead and pure lin- 
seed oil” to do with putting on a coat 
that will cover completely and neither 
shine in blotches nor gather in drops 
and ridges. ‘he hardwood we will 
finish with a varnish of some kind, 
“hard oil finish” is cheap and good 
enough for a bright varnished finish of 
an inexpensive country house. 

For more expensive work, where the 
are all veneered, the finish is 
polished, a very much more expensive 
way. In this substantially the same 
materials are used, shellac and varnish 
and filler, but each coat or at least some 
of the coats are rubbed with fine pumice 
stone before the next coat is applied. 

With the completion of the painting 
and varnishing and the’ subsequent 
scrubbing of floors and cleaning of win- 
dows our house proper is done, save 
what supererogatory decoration we may 
lavish upon it. 


doors 


John Beverley Robinson. 
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CHRONOLOGIC 


N the accompanying tables 
an attempt has been made 
to arrange in a condensed 
form a chronological his- 
tory of all the cathedral 
churches of France. It 
not only undertakes to tell 
what part of each edifice 
was built in each cen- 

tury, but it also shows the more import- 
ant structural events connected with 
each building. It thus includes a 
record of parts that no longer exist, 
but which form an integral and invalu- 
able portion of the life history of every 
church. . The record begins with the 
eleventh century, save in the case of 
such cathedrals as were built prior to 
that time and which have survived to 
the present day. These buildings are 
few in number. The ravages of the 
barbarians, the Huns pressing in from 
the East, the Normans coming down 
from the North, and the Saracens from 
the South combined, with the insuff- 
cient methods of construction, to re- 
move almost every church and every 
edifice of any sort well before the tenth 
century. The early histories of the 
Vol, I1I.—4.—35. 
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AL SUMMARY. 


of 


filled with legends 
buildings and rebuildings, epochs of 
decay and of destruction, often many 


cathedrals are 


times repeated, but of these almost 
legendary structures scarce anything 
has survived. And because the 
records of these early buildings are in- 
complete, because the facts in them- 
selves are of small value and are with- 
out any bearing on the present edifices, 
all reference to them has been omitted, 
save where actual remains have sur- 
vived. As the eleventh century marks 
the beginnings of the building era that 
culminated in the thirteenth, and asthe 
life history of nearly every cathedral 
may be accurately dated from that 
time onward, it affords a convenient 
and decisive epoch from which to be- 
gin our histories. 

The tables, as has been said, com- 
prise a chronological summary of all 
the cathedral churches of France. It 
thus includes : 

(1). All the present 
France. 

(2). All churches which have had the 
rank of cathedral at any time in their 
history, but which are not now cathe- 


so, 


cathedrals of 
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drals in the proper ecclesiastical sense 
of the word. 

(3). All churches once cathedral, now 
destroyed or inruins, but including only 
those dating from the eleventh century 
or later. 

(4). Temporary cathedrals. 

(5). Churches which replaced former 
cathedrals, to which they are, in a 
sense, successors, but which never them- 
selves had that rank 

It needs but a glance for the reader 
to grasp the fact that the number of 
churches given in these pages far ex- 
ceeds the number of cities, and is thus 
greatly in excess of the number of sees. 
These, it should be premised, are based 
upon the exhaustive Series Episcopo um 
of Gams.* This list includes all the 
episcopal sees actually established in 
France, but it does not include the 
bishopric of Bourg, which existed for a 
few years only, and which has been in- 
cluded in the tables. On the other 
hand no notice is taken of many primi- 
tive sees existing before the eleventh 
century and which have not survived to 
later times. Thus the primitive see of 
Noyon is not mentioned, though it is 
known to have been located at Ver- 
mand, the identity of which is some- 
times given as the city of S. Quentin, 
sometimes as a small village near that 
city. And it should be further noted 
that the cathedrals described here are 
those of France proper alone; the 
cathedrals of Corsica and the outlying 
possessions of France, whose bishops 
form part of the French hierarchy, are 
omitted. Nor is any mention made of 
the bishopric of Bethlehem (French 
Bethléem), that most singular of all 
episcopal sees, a bishop without land or 
people or church, that found refuge in 
Clamecy, a small village of the Niver- 
nais, after expulsion from the Holy 
Land, and where a whole series of 
bishops succeeded each other until 1778. 

The large number of edifices listed 
as cathedrals arises from several causes. 
In many cities the primitive cathedral 
was succeeded bva later building witha 
different name, and frequently ona dif- 
ferent site. Even where these build- 


*P.P. BRB. Gams } LE ptscoporum Ecclesie@ Catho- 
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ings have not survived to the eleventh 
century their names have been included, 
because this change of name and of lo 
cation is an interesting fact in the his- 
tory of the later building, whose his- 
tory, indeed, would be incomplete with- 
out some reference to it. A number of 
cities had, further, two actual cathedrals 
at one and the same time, or rather two 
cathedral churches each with the rank 
of cathedral, each having its own body 
of canons and its individual chapter, 
but with asingle bishop. Such was the 
case with Besancon, Toulouse, S. Lizier, 
or, to call it by its ancient Episcopal 
name, Conserans, and Autun. The 
cathedral of S. Dié comprises two 
churches, S. Dié and Notre Dame, con- 
nected by a cloister. More striking 
was the case of the cities of Sisteron 
and Forcalquier, in which the church 
of the latter city was recognized as co- 
cathedral with the mother cathedral of 
Sisteron, having, in 1061, been given a 
provost and chapter of its own by 
Bishop Gérard Caprerius of Sisteron. 
In all these cities one church finally 
became sole cathedral. In Besancon 
the cathedral of S. Etienne was de- 
stroyed in 1674, leaving S. Jean sole 
cathedral ; in S. Lizier the cathedral of 
S. Marie de la Séde lost its rank of 
cathedral in 1667, after which date the 
church of S. Lizier became sole cathe- 
dral ; the church of S. Jacques of Toul- 
ouse is not mentioned as cathedral ina 
charter of Louis VII., and the suprem- 
acy of the cathedral cf S. Etienne is 
therefore dated from that time; in 
Autun, S. Nazaire ceased to be cathe- 
dral jointly with S. Lazare in 1770, and 
eight vears later was demolished, save 
a single chapel. No one generally ap- 
plicable reason for such double cathe- 
drals appears to be known. In the case 
of S. Lizier, however, M. Jules de La- 
hondés has suggested, and with much 
apparent probability, that it may have 
had its origin in the time when the town 
was divided into two seigniorial dis- 
tricts, in one of which the bishop was 
lord unter vassalage to the Count of 
Toulouse, and ih the other he was ab- 
solute lord with the Count of Com- 
minges as his vassal. 

A more notable cause in adding to 
the number of cathedrals is the ruin 
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and decay produced by the progress of 
time. While oniy those cathedrals 
that, in rebuilding, have changed their 
names or sites, or both, are separately 
chronicled in the tables, nearly every 
cathefral in France has been rebuilt 
several times, so that the present church 
is in many instances the fourth or fifth. 
But as the larger part of this rebuilding 
occurred before the tenth century, for 
each successive inroad of each _ bar- 
barian horde was marked by ruin and 
desolation, we are only concerned with 
later changes. A goodly list of cities 
show two cathedrals because the older 
had fallen into ruins. Thus the abbey 
church of S. Caprais became cathedral 
of Agen in place of S. Etienne, de- 
stroyed in the Revolution. The cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame of Alet was 
abandoned after Protestant injuries in 
the sixteenth century, and the refect- 
ory of the abbey of S. Benoit became 
the cathedral in its place. The cities 
of Arras and of Cambrai both lost their 
medizval cathedrals in the Revolution, 
and when the sees were re-established 
with the Concordat other churches were 
Three cathe- 
epochs suc- 


taken for this purpose. 
drals at three different 
ceeded the primitive cathedral of Car- 
pentras, each rebuilding—an unusual 
instance—being accompanied with a 


change of name. Huguenot injuries, 
which occasioned much injury and harm 
throughout the whole of France, and 
was the immediate cause of a vast 
amount of rebuilding and repair, led to 
the abandonment of the old cathedral 
of Notre Dame du Bourg in Digne in 
favor of the church of S. Jéréme, 
though the older cathedral is still used 
on certain feast days. The Revolution, 
which, like the Protestant injuries, oc- 
casioned so many changes in the 
churches of France, put the first cathe- 
dral of Dijon, S. Etienne, to the use of 
a storehouse, after which it was not 
used again for sacred purposes, the 
abbey church of S. Bénigne becoming 
cathedral in 1801. The co-cathedral 
of S. Mary of Forcalquier was injured 
in a siege in the fifteenth century, and 
the church of Notre Dame became 
cathedral in 1486. The cathedral of 
L’Assomption of Nice might be brack- 
eted with this, having been destroved 


J 


in 1530, when the citadel of the city 
was enlarged, and the cathedral of S. 
Réparate was built in the lower town. 
The cathedral of S. Martin, of Montau- 
ban, was demolished by the Hugue- 
nots in the sixteenth century, and 
after using the church of S. Jacques 
temporarily, the present cathedral of 
Notre Dame was completed in 1739. 
The cathedrals of Rennes and of Riez 
fell several times into decay and were 
as often rebuilt. The old cathedral of 
Pamiers was destroyed in the fifteenth 
century, as was also the later cathedral 
of S. Antonin, which was rebuilt in the 
seventeenth century. 

Several new cathedrals were built or 
made—a somewhat awk ward expression 
that may be used to designate churches 
not originally built as cathedrals, but 
afterwards given this rank—because 
the locality of the first cathedral was 
deserted by the inhabitants for a more 
desirable quarter. The older part of 
the city of Aix, called the Velles des 
Tours, had fallen into such a state of 
decay from the Saracen invasions that 
in the eleventh century the cathedral of 
Notre Dame de la Séde ceased to be 
cathedral, and the episcopal chair was 
transferred to the church of La ‘l'rans- 
figuration du Sauveur, popularly called 
S. Sauveur. Similarly with Carcassone, 
where the lower city began to be settled 
about the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and grew so rapidly that when 
the Concordat was made in the present 
century the church of S. Michel in the 
Ville Basse was made cathedral in plate 
of the ancient cathedral of S. Nazaire 
in the Cité. 

Closely allied to these are sees and 
churches transferred from one city to 
another through the decay of the 
earlier one. Thus the city of Glandéves 
was abandoned for the neighboring 
town of Entrevaux, in the fourteenth 
century, where the canons first estab- 
lished themselves in the church of S. 
Martin, abandoning this, in its turn, for 
the new cathedral of L’Assomption, 
begun in 1610. In asimilar manner the 
city of S. Lizier finally absorbed the 
city of Conserans, but the two churches 
of S. Lizier and of S. Marie delaSéde 
were joint cathedrals until 1667. These 
instances are rather examples of the 
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transformation or growth of a city than 
deliberate transference of the episcopal 
see, as happened when the see of 
Eauze was transferred to Auch in the 
seventh century; as happened again 
when the see of Aleth was transferred 
to S. Malo in 1163, when the see of 
Antibes was transferred to Grasse in 
1244; that of Maguelone to Mont- 
pellier in 1527; that of Elne to Perpig- 
nan in 1662; that of Maillezais to La 
Rochelle in 1648. The see of Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer succeeded the see of 
Thérouanne in 1556, after the total de- 
struction of the former city by Charles 
V. in 1553. The see of Toul was united 
to that of Nancy in 1801, and the bishop 
of that city is now styled the bishop of 
Nancy and Toul. All these changes 
were due to the increased importance 
of the latter cities in later times. 

While all the cathedrals show periods 
of rebuilding and of destruction of 
former edifices, the olderwathedral has, 
in a few instances, remained until the 
present time. Thus the famous ancient 
church, known as the Basse (Kuvre of 
Beauvais, ceased to be the cathedral of 
that city in the thirteenth century. The 
church of S. Etienne, destroyed in the 
Revolution, was the cathedral of Lyons 
until the thirteenth century, though 
the present cathedral of S. Jean, origin- 
ally the baptistery of S. Etienne, was 
begun in the twelfth. The religious 
enthusiasm of the present century has 
given a new cathedral to Marseilles in 
place of the old and insignificant cathe- 
dral of La Major. In Périgueux the 
abbey church of S. Front was made 
cathedral in 1669 in place of S. Eti- 
enne, which is still standing. The need 
of anew and larger cathedral for the 
city of Grenoble resulted in the erec- 
tion of the cathedral of Notre Dame in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and 
which was structurally connected with 
the older cathedral of S. Hugues, a 
portion of which still remains. 

Another series of churches, whose 
histories are briefly summarized in the 
following pages, are those which suc- 
ceeded, on the same site, to early cathe- 
drals, though never themselves, so far 
as the existing or later structure is con- 
cerned, having had episcopal rank. 
These include the church of S. Acheul, 
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in Amiens, which succeeded the primi- 
tive cathedral of Notre Dame des Mar- 
tyrs; the church of S. Aphrodise of 
Béziers, cathedral to the middle of the 
eighth century; the modern church of 
S. Vincent at Dax occupies the site of 
the primitive cathedral of that city 
(cathedral to the eleventh century); 
the church of S. Etienne at Orleans, de- 
stroyed in 1562, was a survival of the 
primitive cathedral (to the fourth 
century); at Reims the chapel of S. 
Pierre, in which worship was discon- 
tinued in 1710 and which was finally 
removed in the present century, stood 
upon the site of the primitive cathedral 
(to the fourth century); in Verdun the 
primitive cathedral of S. Pierre et S. 
Paul, cathedral to the fifth century, was 
succeeded by the abbey of S. Vannes, 
whose church was removed as recently 
as 1817. 

Pro-cathedrals, or churches used tem- 
porarily while a new cathedral was re- 
building, include those of Arras, Bourg, 
Marseilles, La Rochelle, Le Mans, 
Montauban and Rennes. 


IT. 


Closely connected with the duplica- 
tion of episcopal churches in the same 


city is the question of name. This, as 
has been explained, adds considerably 
to the bulk of our list. Yet the ques- 
tions it raises are more interesting than 
this. There is comparatively little 
variety in the dedicatory names given 
to the cathedrals of France. The 
greater part of them are in honor of 
Notre Dame, and when this designation 
and that of S. Etienne are set to one 
side there are relatively few other 
names to be noted. Differences in 
name does not imply a difference in 
cathedral, for in many instances the 
same church has had various names at 
various times in its history. Thus the 
cathedral of Amiens was first called 
Notre Dame des Martyrs. This was 
built on a different site from the present 
cathedral, and has survived, as has 
been said, in the present church of S. 
Acheul, in the environs of Amiens. 
But the present cathedral was _ first 
dedicated to S. Pierre et S. Paul; in 
1159 it was dedicated afresh to Notre 
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Dame et S. Firmin; and again, in 1483, 
to Notre Seigneur, S. Vierge et Tous 
les Saints, a fact probably forgotten by 
most of those who know it exclusively 
as Notre Dame. The cathedral of 
Séez was first dedicated to Notre 
Dame. In the sixth century it was 
known as S. Gervais et S. Protais, but 
in 1786 it was placed under the patron- 
age of Notre Dame. A more striking 
instance is supplied by the cathedral 
of Valence, primitively dedicated to S. 
Apollinaire et S. Cyprien; a second 
cathedral was dedicated by Pope 
Urban II. in troo5 to the B. V. 
Marie et S. Corneille et S. Cyprien, 
and yet, although the name was 
excluded from this dedication, S. 
Apollinaire has always been recognized 
as the chief patron of the cathedral, 
which is now known solely by his name. 
Less complicated instances are fur- 
nished by the cathedral of S. Trophime 
at Arles, called S. Etienne to 1152; by 
the cathedral of Notre Dame de Grace 
of Clermont-Ferrand, primitively called 
Notre Dameet S. Laurent; by the cathe- 
dral of S. Julien of Le Mans, called 
Notre Dame et S. Pierre to the ninth 
century, then S. Gervais et S. Protais, 
and, in 1120, B. V. Marie, S. Gervais et 
S. Protais et S. Julien; by the cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame de _ Pomeriis 
(French des Pommiers) or Notre Dame 
hors-la-ville, of Sisteron, called Notre 
Dame et S. Thyrse to 1343; and by the 
cathedral of S. Gatien of Tours, called 
S. Maurice to the fourteenth century. 
In some of these instances, notably in 
the case of Arles and of Tours, the 
change in name was brought about by 
the increased importance given to the 
worship of the saint in whose honor the 
later dedication was made. Inthe case 
of the cathedral of Sisteron the addi- 
tion of S. Thyrse to the title doubtless 
arose from the fact that the preceding 
cathedral had been dedicated solely to 
this saint, and it was probably found 
convenient to drop the name at a later 
time. Although the cathedral of 
Besancon is now called only the cathe- 
dral of S. Jean 1l’Evangéliste, the 
proper title is S. Jean l’Evangéliste et 
S. Etienne, the title of the sister cathe- 
dral having been merged with that of 
the survivor. 
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And, indeed, we frequently find in- 
stances where the popularity of one 
saint has so overshadowed that of the 
other or others to which it has been 
dedicated that even the name of 
Notre Dame has been allowed to dis- 
appear. The cathedral of S. Flour is 
an interesting illustration. Though 
now known wholly as the cathedral 
of S. Flour in the cityof that name, 
it was dedicated in 1466, as an inscrip- 
tion on the facade tells us, ‘‘to the 
Honor of God, of S. Peter, Apostle, and 
of S. Flour, Confessor.” The cathedral 
of S. Dié, once called S. Maurice et 
Notre Dame, was dedicated to S. Dié 
in 1051. Originally it is said to have 
been dedicated to SS. Maurice, Exu- 
pere, Candide et Leurs Compagnons. 
The adjoining church of Notire Notre 
Dame, connected with the cathedral of 
S. Dié by a common cloister, was, in the 
seventh century, dedicated “en l’hon- 
neur de la Mére de Dieu, des Apdétres 
Pierre et Paul et de leurs compagnons, 
des SS. Euchaire, Materne, Maximin 
et de tous leurs compagnons.” 

The influence of popular will in affect- 
ing the change of name has no more 
singular illustration than is supplied by 
the co-cathedral of Forcalquier. The 
first co-cathedral of that city was called 
S. Mary, though it had been primi- 
tively called Notre Dame. When the 
church of Notre Dame was made co- 
cathedral in 1486 it was popularly 
called Notre Dame du Marché, or 
Notre Dame du Puits. But after as- 
suming its new rank the people in- 
sisted upon calling it S. Mary, while 
the former co-cathedral of S. Mary 
was then called Notre Dame, both 
churches exchanging titlesin obedience 
to popular caprice. Another interest- 
ing example is the cathedral of La 
Major of Marseilles. The first title 
of this church is said to have been S. 
Lazare. But S. Lazarus was the first 
bishop of Marseilles, at least so tradi- 
tion says. This at once brings us up 
before two contradictory facts, of which 
only one can be true. If S. Lazarus 
was the first bishop of Marseilles, he 
could not have dedicated a church to 
himself ; though an oratory or chapel, 
in those distant times, might readily 
have been known as S. Lazarus’s with- 
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out having been dedicatedtohim. But 
certainly no chapel or cathedral could 
have been used by S. Lazarus himself 
that bore hisown name. ‘The dedica- 
tion of L’Assomption, said to have 
been given to the cathedral later, seems 
much more likely to have been the 
first name 

As for the name of La Major it was 
doubtless a survival of the Latin 
Ecclesia major, with which words the 
church was often described. ‘The pres- 
ent cathedral of Lyons, S. Jean, was 
originally the baptistery of the older 
cathedral of S. Etienne, and with which 
it was connected by a common cloister, 
which joined the adjacent church of 
S. Croix, making a group of three. 
In the middle ages, even after the 
thirteenth century, the church of S. Jean 
was always spoken of and referred to 
as the major ecclesia Lugdunensis, ** the 
great church of Lyons.” ‘These words 
were never applied to the church of 
S. Etienne even when it was cathedral, 
but were only used to describe the 
church of S. Jean, which before it 
became the cathedral in the thirteenth 
century was the largest church of 


the city. 


II. 


No room can be given in this sum- 
mary to debatable questions, whose 
number is almost without end. ‘The 
limits of space forbid the consideration 
of any of these points until we can take 
up the individual histories of the cathe- 
drals. In instances of doubt the most 
probable date has been chosen and 
no regard given to problematical con- 
siderations. The tables are intended 
only as a brief general record. De- 
tailed chronological tables of the cathe- 
drals of Reims or of Chartres or of 
Paris and of many other great churches 
would comprise several printed pages 
each, were every item included. Noth- 
ing of this sort has been attempted in 
the following pages, where the utmost 
condensation has been employed. | he 
exigencies of a magazine will not per- 
mit the discussion of authorities or the 
giving of references, and the works con- 
sulted in the preparation of these 
tables are theretore grouped together 
in a general list. 
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In order that the purpose of the 
Chronological Table may be made per- 
fectly clear let us briefly run through 
the history of one cathedral as illus- 
trated in it, and which may be takenas 
an index of the entire list. Under 
Reims we find, first,S. Pierre, the primi- 
tive cathedral, whose date is so remote 
as to be impossible of authentication. 
Absolutely nothing is known of this 
church, or oratory, as it probably was. 
A church that is said to have been built 
on its site was used for worship up to 
1710. Later it fellinto ruin, and was 
finally removed in 1793. 

Next is the church of the Saints 
Apotres, cathedral from 314 to 401; at 
least, such are the dates claimed for 
it. This was succeeded by the colle- 
giate church of S. Symphorien, of whose 
architectural history nothing 1s known. 
It existed in 1793 but no vestige of it 
remains to-day. 

Of the present cathedral of Notre 
1Jame our record begins with a rebuild- 
ing in the ninth century. In raur it 
was burned, and the next year the 
present edifice was begun. It was con- 
secrated in 1242 and the _ building 
almost completed in the thirteenth 
century. In the fourteenth century 
the first three bays of the nave were 
added and by 1381 the western facade 
was completed to the King’s Gallery. 
The nave chapels were added in the 
fourteenth century. In 1428 the west- 
ern towers were completed, or rather 
reached their present height. The 
cathedral suffered from fire in 1481, 
the transept tower spires and the balus- 
trade around the roof being destroyed. 
Sundry repairs were forthwith made. 
In the sixteenth century the word 
‘‘Restorations” suggests the Protest- 
ant injuries, which are known to have 
affected almost all the churches of 
France. Internal repairs were made 
between 1538 and 1574. In the seven- 
teenth century the west portal and rose 
window were repaired. Between 1742 
and 1785 many internal changes were 
made, and under the guise of restora- 
tion incalculable harm was done to the 
beautiful medizval interior and its 
priceless art. In the present century 
the cathedral has been completely 
restored by the architects Arveuf, 
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Viollet-le-Duc, Millet, Ruprich-Robert 
and Darcy. The most noticeable ex- 
ternal change has been the rebuilding 
of the balustrade. 


EXPLANATION OF THE 


Names of cities are printed in pold- 
faced type; where there has been a 
change of name the earlier name of 
the city is printed in similar type and 
inclosed in a parenthesis. 

The dedicatory title of the cathedral 
follows the name of the city. Where 
there have been several titles to the 
same church they are sometimes desig- 
nated in chronological order, as (1), 
(2), (3). The French form of thenames 
have been retained throughout as 
seeming likely to be of more value ‘to 
travelers and students than the Angli- 
cized form. Where a popular name 
of a cathedral differs from its full 
title the popular name is_ printed 
first, the full title following next in 
parenthesis. 

The figures following the name of 
the cathedral, if within the parenthesis, 
indicate that that name was used until 
that date, when the present title was 
substituted for it. Figures outside a 
parenthesis indicate the dates at which 
each church had the rank of cathedral. 
As we are not concerned with cathe- 
drals earlier than the eleventh century 
no record is made of the time at which 
sees then established began. Dates of 
foundations of sees are only given 
when later than the eleventh century. 

In a few instances where construc- 
tions may be indifferently referred to 
two successive centuries the vertical 
lines are broken and the portion re- 
ferred to printed across both columns. 

Words in ¢talic indicate that only 
those portions of the cathedrals, of the 
work done in the century in which they 
are to be found, have survived to the 
present time. The rebuildings of one 
century frequently destroyed those of a 


It is the history of a great church in 
outline only; but it may help to fix 
certain facts upon the memory that 
will be useful in more extended study. 


Barr Ferree. 
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preceding century while still leaving a 
portion of the earlier work. 

Important and apparently authentic 
dates have been inserted wherever 
possible, but these dates only refer to 
such parts as are named before the 
next following semi-colon or period. 
In other words, if a date begins a col- 
umn it does not indicate that every- 
thingin that paragraph was done or 
happened atthat time. The table aims 
only in showing the work accomplished 
in each century, or the principle events 
happening in it; it is, therefore, unsat- 
isfactory in failing to distinguish be- 
tween work done at the beginning of a 
century and that done at the end, 
which, in most instances, shows great 
variety and difference. 

Injury, desecration and ruin were so 
characteristic of the Protestant and 
Revolutionary epochs in the sixteenth 
and the eighteenth centuries that, to 
avoid overcrowding, all reference to 
such happenings are omitted save when 
achurch was ruined or partly destroyed. 
Careful readers of the tables will note 
that the words “rebuilding” or ‘“re- 
pairs ” in the sixteenth century usually 
indicates a destruction during the Pro- 
testant period. To complete the record 
“injury” should be inserted in the col- 
umns of the sixteenth and eighteenth 
centuries in nearly every instance. 

The word chapel is used in a genera! 
sense as applicable to any structural 
chapel (that is, not simple altars or 
recesses within the cathedral). The 
words Lady Chapel are applied to the 
central apse chapel, usually dedicated 
to Notre Dame and usually called so in 
France, though more generally known 
as the Lady Chapel in England. 
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XI CENTURY XII CENTURY XITI CENTURY XIV CENTUR) 


Agde. RO ee ee reer Chiefly. Cloister. 


Agen. 8. Etienne. To 1793. ! Restored. Rebuilt, not com-| 
pleted. 


S$. Etienne. From i803 Transept and 2 chap- Apse; transept trifor- Last bay nave; W 
(8S. Caprais to 1803). els. ium and vaults. tal retouched. 
Aire-sur-l’Adour. No-|. . Choir; transept; apse 
tre Dame. chapels. 
Aix. Notre Dame de 
Seds (de Sede). To end 
XI century. 
S. Sauveur (La Transtig- 1080 new church be- 11038 consecrated. 1285 apse; choir; Continued; 
uration). gun; s. aisle; cloister. transepts. tower. 


Alais. 8%. Jean Baptiste Fragments in facade. 
1694-1801. 


Albi. &. Cécile. (S. Cécile et No documents before X century; many gifts/1282 begun; chiefly Nave done; 
Ss. Croix.) X, XI, XII centuries prove existence of foundations tower 
cathedral. 


Alet._ Notre Dame. 1318~-|1018 rebuilt Some work done Apse; upper part 
i hes tower. 
Ss. Benoit. 1577-1801 Built Continued 
(originally Refectory of 
Abbey is 


Aleth. Sce 8. Servan. 
Amiens. Notre Dame 
des Martyrs (now 8. 
Acheul) primitive ca 
thedral. 
Notre Dame, (1) 8. Pierre Burned; 1019 re-|1107 burned; rebuilt;| 1218 destroyed ; *220' Chapels 
et 8S. Paul; (2) Notre paired 1159 dedicated present church be 
Dame et 8. Firmin; (3) gun; 1288 practically 
Notre Seigneur, la 8 done 
Vierge et Tous les 
Saints (in 1483) 
Angers. %. Maurice 1030dedication; lower 1150-60 rebuilt, nave 1240 N. transept....... coc cccccecs 
(primitively Notre part nave walls, small vaulted; choir; fa- done; 1274 choir, one 
Dame). buttresses; 1032 tire; gade; first stages W. nave chapel; sacristy; 
restored towers; 1178-98 8S. W. porch 
transept; crossing be 
gun 
Angoulénie. 8. Pierre 1000-17 rebuilt; first Rebuilt; 1128 dedi- 1259 probably 8. Choir aisles; 8. win 
(8. Pierre et 8. Paul) (8S. bay cated transept tower dows nave 
Saturnin, to VI cen 
tury). 
Annecy. °&. Pierre snubs eae) aren 
liens. From 1822. 
Antibes. To 1244. Repairs. +4 
Apt. Notre Dame et 8. Reconstructed Cloister (now de 
Castor. To 1801. stroved) 
Arles. 8. Trophime Reconstructed W. porch, crypt E. eloister 1389 W. eloiste1 
(called 8. Etienne to chapel, part cloister 
1152). To 1801. 
Arras. Notre Dame. To 1030choir, transepts; 1160-70 rebuilt 
1793. consecration 
Ss. Jean Baptiste. 1801 
1833. 
8. Vaast (Notre Dame et 
8. Vaast). From 1833 
Auch. 8. Marie (Nativite i times demolished 
de Notre Dame) ind rebuilt prior to 
; ; XV century 
Autun. 8. Nazaire (S.).... 
Nazaire et 8.Celse from 
XIV century) (jointly 
with 8. Lazare to 
1770). 
&. Lazare. ee L120 begun; 1132 «lying buttresses end 
consecrated; 1178 W. XIII century 
porch 


Auxerre. 8. Etienne. To/1035 burned; rebuilt 1119 consecrated. 1215-34 choir; clois- Nave; W. portal; t) 
1501, crypt. ter. septs. 
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Nave; W. facade for 
titied. 


1425 tower done; 
nave; 1477 W. fagade. 


1472 repairs; 
tion 


restora 


Upper part tower; 
choir; 1 8. portal 
begun; 1 conse 
crated. 


‘ 
‘ 


2 
3 
6 


i 
i 


fower, upper part W. 


tucade 


2 choir tower de- 
troyed; 2 chapels; 
1437 eloister 


140 choir and 


Dullt 


apse 


i407 nave done; 1484 
tone save one tower. 


1465 central tower 
rned; rebuilt; fying 
ttresses repaired , 
vet; chapels 


S. transept portal. 


} 
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XVI CENTURY X VII CENTURY 


1501-83 spire; recon- 
struction. 


1508 nave vaults: 
nave windows reuilt. 


1624 consecrated. 


Central apse. 


1534 dedicated; 1594 1695 chapel 8 Sépul 

repaired, 
N. have 
chapels. 
1668 tower done: re 
pairs 


restored ; 


s 


Loi portal done ; 


1693 chapel 8. Clair 
1512 completed 


1577 


doned. 


injured; 


Sanctuary and sacris 
ty vaults: W. door 


1527 « 
1529-3: 


rebuiit 


1627, 


spire injured; re 


ntral spire; 
central spire 


“e 
> 
’ 


W. towers twice 
stroyed; rebuilt; 
central W. tower; 
statue gallery 


Injured; 3 towers de 
stroyed 


1648 rebuilt: done. 


1534 apse; chapel 8 


facade; 1660-64 
vaults ; 


1570 tower. Anne 
1695 
changes. 


interna 


1565-84 built. 


1548 consecrated; 
transepts and nave 
uncovered. 


1685 W. towers done 


1699 part vault fell 


Chapels; sacristy. 


N. tower; N. transept 
|portal lone. 


cre modernized; 1594 


1665 central 
- ratios 


XVIII CENTURY XIX CENTURY 


i782 restoration; W. 
facade; 17938 de- 
stroyed. 


1756-83 choir. 


Destroyed. Present chureh 


‘ L860 restoration; 
ISSO tower balus 


” trade. 


Internal changes ; 
pairs 


1771 choir and nave 
rebuilt. 1775 tower 
dome removed; vaults 
rebuilt. 1780 conse 


re 


1850 restoration by 
Daly; roof balustrade. 


1830 one tower fell: 
other part destroyed. 
1787-9 internal re- 
pairs, restorations, 
1793 sold; demolished 
save sanctuary and 
sacristy. 


752 rebuilt 


1761 sanctuary deco- 1812 external restora- 
tion; later restoration 
by Mussenot 


1831 W. towers 
burned; 1840 W. tow 
rebuilt; restored 
by Binet and Duvétre 


W. poreh removed ; 
cloister repaired 


ers 


Restoration by 
die 


Aba- 


Rebuilt 


. Facade. 
1721 repairs; 
raised 


vaults 1842 restoration 


l . . Restored by Révoil. 


Internal changes; 
1799 sold. 


728 tower. 


1802 destroyed 
Restoration 


1755 rebuilt. 1814-33 continued 


77S Gomolishoeds)..iscccccaes 
chapel 8S. Aubin re- 
mained 


Interior 
tions ; 


moditica- 
choir pilasters 


Restoration. 


Restoration, 





Avignon. Notre Dame |¢, LOS8partialrebuild-| W. portal. 
ing; upper nave walls. | 


des Doms. 


Avranches. ®*. André. T 
1801. 


Bayeux. Notre Dame 


Bayonne. Notre Dame 


Bazas. &. Jean Baptiste. 


To 1801 


Beauvais. Basse @uvre. 
(Notre Dame et 8. Pierre.) 
To XIII century. 
8S. Pierre. 


Beliey. 8. Jean Baptiste. 


Besancon. *. Etienne. 
8. Jean lEvangéliste (8. 
Jean et 8. Etienne). 


Béziers. §. Aplhrodise (Ss. 
Pierre et 8. Aphrodise). 
To middle VIII cen- 
tury. 

8. Nazaire (8S. Nazaire et 8. 
Celse). To 1801. 

Blois. Louis (ealled 8- 
Pierre to 650; S.Solenne 
to 1730). From 1697 


S 


Bordeaux. 5%. Andr 


Boulogne -sur-Mer. 
Notre Dame. 1566-1813. 


Bourg. Notre Dame. 


1515-16; 1531-35 


Bourges. &. Etienne 


Cahors. &. Etienne 


Cambrai. Notre Dame 
(Notre Dame et 8. Jean 
Baptiste) 

Notre Dame (formerly 
Abbey 8S. Sépulcre). 
From 1804, 

Carcassonne. 
aire (8S. Nazaire 
Celse). To 1802, 

8. Michel. From 1802. 


i 


Naz- 
et S. 


Carpentras. §. Antoine. 
To IX century. 
Notre Dame. To 982 
8. Pierre. To XV century. 
8. Siffrein 
8. Pierre 
To 1805. 


(Notre 
et 


Dame, 
Siffrein). 
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XI CENTURY. XII CENTURY. XIII CENTURY. 


} 





| 
— | . 
Begun 1025; nave;|Choir; ambulatory; 
towers. apse; chapels; tower; 
1121 consecrated. 
1106 burned; nave 
arches; 2 towers. 


‘Burned early XIII; re- 
built; nave arches and 
windows, N. porch. 

Upper: part nave; 
spires ; fagade; choir. 


1046 burned; rebuilt 
1077 consecrated. 


! | 
/1213 begun; choir; 
| apse ; chapels; lower 
|parts transepts; tran- 
|sept porches; cloister. 
ee 11233 rebuilt onold 

base; nave; apse; 


‘1140 rebuilt. 


1070-80 rebuilt; LU96 
consecrated; nave 
pillars to 6th pair. jaisles; W. portals. 
Chiefly X and XI cen-)........................|Door on §. side. 
tury. | 
11247 rebuilding be- 
gun; 1272 choir done; 
1284 vault fell. 


1048 consecrated. 


{ 


XIV CENTURY. 


Nave; chapels. 


S. transept portal 


Nave; aisles; upper 
part transepts; vaults; 
W. portal; W. towers 
begun. 


322 consecrated 
337-47 vault rebuilt 


, 
d 


1031-67 rebuilt frag-|Restoration; 1148/1237 nave triforium ............ 


|lhigh altar conse-land vaults; one 
crated; nave arches ; chapel. 
| W. apse. 
{Restored in X cen- 
tury; aneient crypt. | 


ments of aisle walls, 


Repairs 


Reconstruction 1215 restored; tran- 
septs; part nave. 


1016 rebuilt 1106 rebuilt 


¢ begun. 
coration Part nave vaults re- 
built; nave repaired. 


1096 consecrated;;|Continued; upper part'1260 choir 
apse; choir; tran-| W. facade; a 

septs done; nave in|nave arches. 
construction lower 

part W. facade and 

nave. 

{[Crypt, only part ex- Probably rebuilt 
tant, may be prior to 

LX century. | 

|First chapel IX cen- 

tury. } 


Date unknown; 
tioned 1295. 
Rebuilt; fragments; Lower church, side E. end probably first 
part erypt. portals, 1190-95 pres- quarter XIII; upper 
ent begun. crypt; 1275-80 W. 
part. 
- 1119 consecrated ; N.| 1285 upper part choir; 
portal. rebuilt; vault; cloister; 
1293 apse vault. 
1023-30 rebuilt; ded- 1148 burned; 1150-80/1230-50 choir 
icated; 1079 rebuilt;'rebuilt; nave; tran- apse chapels. 
dedicated 
1060 cloister 


men- 


and 


Crypt; towe1 c.1100 rebuilt; 269 choir enlarged. 


[in Ville Basse. } 


[Built VI century. | 


[Built in X century.! 


(982 begun. } Rebuilt. Doue early XIII 


tower and one bay. 


1300 consecrated 
cloister; choir; nave 
1390 unsafe; taken 
down; tower founda 
tions. 


1310 choir 
towers; transepts 
cloister 


done 


1302 chevetand choi 


1324 dedicated; part 
W. front 


W. fagade: chapels 
sacristy; cloiste1 


Chapels 


1310-1320 rebuilt 
choir, transepts 
chapels. 


. Chiefly. 


1312 city burned 





XV CENTURY. 


1410 tower fell; 1431 
rebuilt. 


fowers rebuilt. Nave 
chapels, S. transept, 
chapter. 

Central tower 


Upper part choir; 
1460 S. W. tower con- 
tinued. 


Tow er; 
done 


nave vaults 


Nave chapels 


lower, choir, tran- 
septs, sacristy, S. aisle 
chapels, 8. door, W. 
rose, 


FRENCH CATHEDRALS. 


XVI CENTURY. 


Chapel l’ Annoncia- 
tion. 


N. porch repaired. 


1515-44 8. W. tower 
continued. 


Tower; repairs; 1537 
facade done; 1599 
aisle vaults done 


1500-37 transepts; 
1527 N. portal; 1548 
8. transept portal; 
1573 centralspire fell. 


1443 Sacristy; injured ... 


in seige; repairs. 


Vaults repaired; some 
buttresses; 1440-92 
four Pey-Berland 


Chapels; outer W. 
tower; N. W. tower. 


1484 one apse chapel, 
cloister. 


72 done; 


14 
i4 


4 begun. 


conse- 


1544 upper 
tower begun 


part 


1501-29 nave vaults 
rebuilt; 1554 W. nave 
bays rebuilt; renais- 
sance buttress 


1544 injured in seige 
repairs; repairs after 
L562. 

1505-15238, 1548-60 
built. 

L508-36 N. W. tower: 
2 W. portals rebuilt; 
changes W, front; side 
portal porches. 
Cloister done. 


Spireinjured; chapels. 


1540 tow 
ments. 


apse; 
decorated. 


frag- 


W. fagade not 


XVII CENTURY. 


1671 choir; 1680 
chapel La Résurree 
tion. 


Internal changes 
(choir); 1676 dome 
destroyed. 


1635 nave vaults ; ex- 
teriordecoration 
done. 


1674 destroyed 
1678 internalchanges; 
E. apse. 


XVITI CENTURY. 


1794 demolished. 


1714 dome rebuilt 


1724-46 W. gable; 
part vaults rebuilt. 


1757internal 
changes; 1783 central 
spire destroyed 


1729 tower fell; W- 
apse destroyed; both 
rebuilt 1730-56. 


.|Cloisterdestroyedand 


1609 tower done; 
1678 all save 
and porch 

down; rebuilt. 


Point spire rebuilt. 


blown 


1621 repairs done 


1648 W. facade done; 
1675 rebuildiug done. 
1699 fire. 


11519 done: choir; 1605 W. facade done. 


tower 


rebuilt; sanctuary 
decorations. 


Rebuilding 
ued; 1730 
crated. 


conse- 


1787 wood of roof 
burned; 1793 spire of 
Pey-Berland de- 
stroyed. 


1798 sold 
moved. 


and re- 


Tower restored 


1735 central spire re- 
moved; 1757-60 sanc- 
tuary decorations. 


1719-26 sanctuary 
decorations; 1796 
sold; removed. 
1703-29 built. 


XIX CENTURY. 


1802 ruins removed. 


Dome 
ration. 


rebuilt; resto 


Restored by Manchou- 
las and Beeswillwald; 
1877 N. W. spire. 


1840 restoration by 
Duphot. 


L866 first used for 
worship after Revolu 
tion. 


1864 almost total re 
building. 


Restorations; 1860 
tower done; 1870 W 
apse restored. 


Cloister removed. 


contin-.... 


1S20N. facade injured 
by falling gable; resto- 
rations 


1820 beginning pres- 
ent church. 


Restorations. 
Roof balustrade ; but 


tress pinnacles; minor 
changes: restorations 


1809 last vestiges re- 
moved. 


{859 fire; restored; 
enlarged. 


1850-79 restored by 
Viollet-le-Duc 


1849 fire; restored by 
Viollet-le-Duc. 


Apse balustrade; 1829 
cloister reinoved. 





FRENCH CATHEDRALS. 


XI CENTURY. XIT CENTURY. XIII CENTURY. XIV CENT! 


Castres. 5%. Benoit. 1317 Tower. 
1801. 


Cavaillion. §. Véran (No- [Probably built IX Cupola; tower; resto- 1232 dedication. Chapel 8. Véray 
tre Dame et 8S. Véran).|century]; 1023 dedi-jration end XII cen- 
To 1793. cation, probably of tury. 
rebuilt cathedral; 
cloister: 
Chalons-sur - Marne. 1138 fire; rebuilt.) 1230 fire; rebuilt. N. chapels 
S. Etienne. 1147 consecrated; 
N. tower. 
Soom BU eG, Bu) occ cccccvccscccssccccces Transepts; external Choir; apse. Nave triforium; upper 
Vincent. To 1801. apse arches. windows. 


Chambéry. &. Frangois Crypt. 
de Sales.” From 1779. 

Chartres, Notre Dame. 1020 burned; rebuilt;|¢.1110 foundation N. 1210-12 transept Facade gables; statu- 
1030 burned; 1037/\tower; 1140-60 W. porches begun; 1260 ary 8, porch; repairs 
consecrated; crypt; facade; ¢. 1170 spire consecration; W. rose. 1349 chapel 8. Piat; 
1091 foundationS.|S. tower; 1194 tire; 1395 top 8. spire re 
tower. rebuilding; 1198 choir built. 

dedicated, 

Clermont-Ferrand. Rebuilt X or XI cen- 1248 rebuilt; choir. Transepts, towers, 
Notre Dame de Grace tury part nave, have clap 
(primitively Notre els before 1350 
Dame et 8. Laurent). 


Condom. =. Pierre. 1317 Sanctuary chai 
1793. 


Conserans. “ce 8. Lizier. . 

Coutances. Notre Dame. 1030 begun; 1056 con- Chiefly built between Chapels; upper gai- 
secrated; 1091 done; 1251-74; chapels lery W. fagade; 1356 
interior of lowers, injured; repairs 

Dax. ®&. Vincent. Before 511 


Notre Dame. To 1805 MOUs, Wer lal, | oc ciccccicsecessesess 
porch, portal, 2 but- 
tresses. 

Die. Notre Dame. To 1276 Porch; part wall XI or XII century. 
and 1687-1794. 
Digne. Notre Dame du [Part from] X cen- Rebuilt end of XII. 
Bourg. To 1591, tury; part crypt and 
tower, may date IX 
century. | 
8. Jérome (Notre Dame et 
§.Jéréme). From 1591. 
Dijon. 5%. Etienne. 1731- [Begun X century. } 
1801. 


8. Bénigne. From 1801 1016 reconstructed; 1106 dedicated; ro- Injured by tower fall- Parts W. facade 
W. portal; crypt en- tunda, ing; 1280-91 rebuiit. towers 
larged. . 
Dol. 8. Samson. To 17933. 1231-65 choir; nave Choir chapels 
earlier; 8. tower. 


Eauze, Cathedral to VII 
century. Transferred 
to Auch 
Eline. &. Ewlalie. To 1602, 1042-69 rebuilt. Oldest part cloister; Choir enlarged. Part cloister; chevet 
1140 fortified continued; chapel §. 


Embrun. Notre Dame. To ¢. 1005 rebuilt. Apse aisles. |Rebuilt before 1225;|...... 
l nave vault; W. facade; 
tower; porch, 
- ¢. 1032 rebuilt. .... 1395 Glandéves aban- 
la doned for Entrevaux. 
la Sedz, 


de Sede). 
S. Martin. XIV-XVII 

centuries. 
L’Assomption de la B. Vv 

Marie. 1610-1801 


Evreux. Notre Dam: 1072 consecrated; 1119 burned, rebuilt; 1202 N. triforium; 8. Choir contin 
arches 2 last bays;\1126 consecrated; 5 later; 1240clearstory; 1356, 1379 fires. 
nave; part aisle wall. nave arches; vestibule|1275 choir: nave 

totriforium; organ chapels. 
tribune. 1194 fire; up- 

per parts nave de- 

stroyed. 





FRENCH CATHEDRALS. IOP 


XV CENTURY. XVI CENTURY. XVII CENTURY. XVIII CENTURY. XIX CENTURY. 


1567 almost de- 1678 rebuilding be- 1718 done. 
stroyed; repaired. 


Restoration, 


Some chapels; 5s 1628 W. portal, 2 bays Spires; 1850 §. tran 
spire N. tower. nave; 1668 fire; 1669 sept portal; restora 
72 apse chapels. tious 
Transept chapels; Chapels, 1827-44 W. facade 
1403 consecrated. and towers by Lebas. 
1430 begun; 1488 con- 1507 portal; 
secrated, fagade done. 
1412 chapel Vendéme 1501 chapel 8. Jé- 1674 fire; 1691-2 top 1744 W. rose repaired; 1836 severe fire; re 
rome done; 1506 fire, S. tower repaired. 1753 top 8. tower re- building; restorations 
N. spire destroyed; paired; interior deco- by Lassus and Bos 
1506-14 N. spire re-| rations; 1794 lead roof willwald 
built. | jremoved., 
| 
Nave flying butt 1505-17 roof. Internal changes; W. front by Viollet-le 
resses; upper part 1793 central spire re- Due. 
towers. moved. 


Deo WW Pe noses sucwe kes deceeceeee 
1531 consecrated. 


Minor work end cen- Restored after 1562; 1651 top 8. tower de- Many repairs. 
part central tower; stroyed. 
1593 chapel Roquelle. 
1786 crypt destroyed; .. 
ebureh rebuilt. 
1646 ruined; 1653 re- 1719 done; 1755 con- Restoration. 
building begun. secrated., 


1577-85 almost 1673 rebuilt. 
ruined by Huguenots. 


1568 spire destroyed; ........... ; Some chapels re- Restoration fagade 
other injuries. moved. 


Restorations, 


1721 rebuilt; W. Not now usedas 
portal. church. 

1625 central towerin- 1742 central spire; 1885 central spire re 

jured. 1793 rotunda de- moved, 1893-94 new 
stroyed. central spire; resto- 

rations. 
N. tower. Turret of 8. tower. Choir restoration; S° Restorations 

tower repaired; 
greatly injured. 


S 


ROD GSUNS Ws TPORGS | oc ocesneewsieesenenseesas 1669 S. portal re- 

chapels; part 8. aisle paired. 

vault rebuilt; upper 

part N. tower. 

Chapel 8. Anne. 1542 narthex; 1852 W. tower it 
windows enlarged. jured; rebuilt. 


1610 built; 1655 tower 
building. 


transepts and 1511-31 N. transept W. fagade and towers Restoration; 1875 to 
traltower done. |portal; nave chapels continued. tal transformation 
repaired externally; nave. 
W. facade and towers 
rebuilt. 





FRENCH CATHEDRALS. 


XI CENTURY XII CENTURY. XIII CENTURY. XIV CENTURY 


Forcaiquier. 8. Mary 1149-1209 rebuilt; 1296 completed. 
(sometime / 
Dame et 
popularly Notre 
in XV century). 1065 
1486. 

Notre Dame (L’Assomp- 1196earliest mention. Chapel Sacré Coeur. 1371 consecrated 

tion; popularly 8. Mary 
XV century). From 1486. 

Fréjus. 8. Ltienne. Built XI or XII century. Cloister; tower. pBreepishcar estes 

Gap. Notre Dame (L’As- 1010-29 built. e. 1130 burned; re-,1271 part old cathe- Lady chapel 
somption; ’PAssomp- built dral demolished ; new 
tion et 8. Arnoux in XVI begun. 
century). 

8. Jean-le-Rond (Chapelle .. 

des Penitents). Pro- 
cathedral from 1866. 

Clandéves. See Entre- 
Vaux. 

Crasse. S. Marie, or Chiefly; may have 
Notre Dame du Puy been begun XI cen- 
(Sancta Maria de Podio). 
1244-1801. 


Crenoble. 5S. Hugues (for-|........... Rebuilt. 
merly 8. Vincent). To X 
century. (Now right 
aisle of Notre Dame.) 
Notre Dame. Frem X cen- Columnsand vaultsof Nave vaults. 
tury nave. 
Langres. 58. Mammeés. 1150-1200 rebuilt; Nave done; apse win- Cloister demolished 
choir. dows repaired. 
Laon. Notre Dame. To Fragments. 1112 burned; 1112-14 Chapels; chapter; Chapels; 8. transept 
Lsul, rebuilt; 1114 dedi- cloister; apse; 8. rose 
cated; 1150-70 choir, transept portal re- 
transepts, nave, paired. 
Laval. La Trinité. From 1040-70 built. 1110 central tower; 
1855. 1180-85 transept; 
nave, 
Lavaur. &. Alain. 1317- Rebuilt; door baptis-|,.......... -.+eeeeee 1211 ruined in siege; Continued 
180] mal chapel; N. but- 1255 rebuilt 
tress; vestiges of wall. 
Lectoure. &. Gervais et speuaoaas sccce ce | MOOI. 1325 dedicated 
S. Protais. To 1801 


Lescar. Notre Dame. To [980 rebuilt. 
1801 


Limoges. 5&. Etienne. 1014 rebuilt; 1095 Burned 273 rebuilding be- 1327 choirdone; 1344 
dedicated; crypt. gun; choir. S. transept portal; 
{Lower part tower 378 Chapel 8 


‘ 


1 
(not visible) is X cen- Valerie. 
tury. | 
Lisieux. S&S. Pierre. To/1026-55 rebuilt; 1135 burned; 1141-82 1208-19 rebuilding; vie yi ns rt 
1799. 


lower NV. transept wall, rebuilt; nave, tran- 1226 fire; 1233 com- sept wim 
1051 dedicated septs, 2 bays choir, 2 pleted; 2 bays choir, 
chapels 8S. aisle. apse, W. portal. 


ow. 


Lodeve. &. Fulcrand. (8. [975 dedicated. Rebuilt. 
Genes et 8. Fulcrand.) To 
L790. 
Lombez. ©. Marie. (Abbey Chiefly 
Church of Notre Dame 
la Save.) 1317-1805. 
Lucon. Notre Dame. 1068 burned; 1091 1121 consecrated; V. N ; transept 1317-34 choir. 
*(L’Assomption.) From restored. transept facade, W. chapeis. 
1317 wall N.transepl, parts 
NS. frase pt. 
Lyons. 8. Nizier. To VITI 
century 
S. ktienne. To XIII cen- 
tury. 
S. Jean (Baptiste). From [New church appar- 1107-18 rebuilt, 1245, 6 bays nave W. facade; 2 
XIII century ently built around choir, chapels N. DPD. done and high altar nave; 1392 
old.| 1080 repairs. and S, Pierre; 1165- consecrated; N. tran- 
80 continued; tran- sept tower; part. 8. 
septs; upper part transept tower, 
choir. 





XV CENTURY. 


1408 consecrated; 
1480 tower; 1481 in- 
jured in siege; 1486 
abandoned. 


Chapel 8. Sébastien. 


1484 chapel. 


1486 tower restored. 


1485 
ened 


gable height- 


1415 sacristy ; 1469 
W. of nave; towers. 


1488 tower. 


Nave windows. 


jay nave destroyed; 
2 new bays; W. wall 
transepts: transept 
vaults; N. W. door; 
1483 spire destroyed. 
1430 Lady chapel; 
1452 central tower re- 
stored; 1485-87 nave 
and 8. towerrestored. 


y; cloister re- 


1413 upper part 8. 
transept tower; 1480 
top W. tagade, 2 tow- 
ers: gable ; apse bal-| 
ustrade; chapels. | 


— 


- 15308, portal. oe 


FRENCH CATHEDRALS. 





XVI CENTURY. XVII CENTURY. 


In ruins. Sold; remainas re- 


moved. 


1531 spire fell; 1573 


1601 central spire re- 
spire rebuilt. , 


built; 1643-62 aisles. 


Co 
wholly ruined; 
repairs. 


1582 practically 
ruined ; rebuilt. 


Destroyed. Rebuilt. 


1680-89 choir 
changes. 


Chapel inclosures. 
fires. 


i575-97 N. 


Choir; 
portal. 


1650 central tower 
burned. 

1500 portal; chapels. Restoration; 1669 up- 
per part square tower, 


1540 restoration; 
choir: foundations 
nave. 

1537-54 sacristy. 


Restoration. 


1608 tower fell (fa- 
cade rebuilt); 1627 N. 
traneept door. 

1515 fagade N. 
sept begun; 
works nave. 


tran- 
new 


Restorations; 1553 S. 1677-89 internal 
towerfell, rebuilt changes. 

1579; vaultsane 

chevet flying but- 

tresses repaired. 

Internal repairs. 


1523 consecrated; W. tower fell; 


XVIII CENTURY. 


. Restored by 


1702-20 rebuilt. 


Made theatre. 


gol 


XIX CENTURY. 


Abbe Ter- 
rasson., 


1866 demolished ; 
built. 


re 


Restored 


Changes choir, fa-.... 


cade; 1719 cryptdone; 
1738 chapel 8. Sacre 
ment; 1742 tower de 
stroyed ; 1756 rebuilt; 
1795 tire. 


1768 W. portal 
towers. 


1794 spire N. W. tower 


demolished. 


1734 
way. 


external stair- 


Internal restorations. 


Restoration 


1705 internal 


changes. 


W. 1702 W. spire done; N. 


xis cn eecawes 


1843 belfry over \ 

gallery removed; 1¢ 
stored by Beswill 
wali. 

lad, W. transept and 
portal revuilt; rest 

ration 

Tower restored 


Extended restoration; 
1876 W. tacade begun 
by Bailly. 


Restorations since 


1841. Millet. 


1847 spire fell; re 


1550 aisle chapels: facade. 


3 side chapels. 
vaults repaired. 


built; restored by 
Bees willwald. 


Crypt restored. <(clendGicst asa tuseuminecl swbaweeeeedentesaneas rt. aes 
stored. 
1796 destroyed. 
(eetechewe ceewebaeeaneee Chapels. 1756 arch W. door. 1849 restoration; apse 
pinnacles and gallery 
balustrade; 1861 root 
heightened, 





FRENCH CATHEDRALS. 


XI CENTURY. XII CENTURY. 


Macon. S. Vincent. (1.) 
8.8. Pierre et Paul; (2.) 
S.S. Gervais et Protais. 
Po 18Or. 


1019 Oactive re- 
building; nave vaults. 


1096-1124 n 
vaults done; porch 
lower parts towers. 


3 


Maguelone. %. Pierre 


To 1527 


1030-54 rebuilt ; 1054 
dedicated. 


S. Pierre. Rebuilt; 1010 conse 
erated, narthex, 2 
towers, N. wall; 1082 
fire. 

©. 1055 rebuilt; 1067 
85 fell; rebuilt; 1095 
consecrated; W. fa- 
cade, aisle walls and 
vaults. 


Maillezais . 


317 645. 


Mans, Le. &. Julien. (1.) 
Notre Dame et &. Pierre; 
(2.) 8. Gervais et 8. Pro- 
tais; (3.) B. V. Marie, 8. 
Gervais et &. Protais et 
S. Julien (1120) 


paired; 1120, 
dedications ; 


Wns 5; 
tower. 


Ss. porch ; 
Eeglise des Jacobins 
cathedral 1768-71 


Marseilles. [a Major. (5. 
Marie Majenre.) (Once 
8. Lazare.) 


Pro 


1050 choir vaults re 
built; 1073 total re- 
building ; apse, tower. 


Apse chapels 


Ss. Martin Pro-cathedral 
in LSOZ and in 1854 

8. Cannat. (Les Précheurs,) 

(Pro-cathedral.) 
Marie Majeure 

soOmption de 

Dame) 


(L’ As 
Notre 


Meaux. %. Etienne. (No 
tre Dame et &. Ktienne.) 
{Perhaps 2 separate 
thedrals to 1005, | 


Rebuilt; erypt frag- 
= ments, 


Ca- 


Mende. Notre Dame. (No- ., 
tre Dame et 8. Privat.) 


s 


Maurice. 


ontauban 
(formeriy 3S 
Theodard, 
or Andard). 


S. J 


S. Martin 
Auriol, S. 
Andouard 

1317-1563. 

acques, 1563 

(Pro-cathedral. ) 

Notre Dame. From 1739. 


Built 
tions. 


XI 


s 


». 


Montpellier. Pierre, 
(Originally Church = of 
Monastery of 8. Benoit.) 
From 1527. 


Moulins. Notre Dame 
From 1822. 

Moutiers-en-Taran- 
taise. %. Vierre. (L’As- 
svluption de la B. V. 
Marie et des Apétres S.s. 
Pierre et Paul.) 


Rebuilt; aisles, choir, 1174 roof repaired. 
lower part choir towers, 

transepts. [Remains 

W. towers perhaps X 

century, crypt 

earlier. | 

Nancy. Notre Dame. From 


RT é¢. 


Nantes. 
Pierre et S 


Ss. Pierre. 


| Rebuilt X century. | 
Paul. 


Rebuilt; crypt, cross- 
ing, choir. 


SS 


Just. 
Pasteur.) 


Narbonne. 
Just et 3S. 
1801 

Nevers. %. Cyr. (8. Cyr et 1028 rebuilt; W. 
S. Juliete.) (8. Gervais lower part 
et S. Protais to 802.) crypt 


To 


apse, 1188 roofed ; upper 
transepls, part transepts. 


ave 


1162 high altarcon- 
secrated; i178 nave 
and W. portal rebuilt. 


1134, 1136 burned, re 
1158 
1150-58 
nave;transept col- 
base 


XIII CENTURY. XIV CENTURY 


Nave and 
built; crypt. 


choir re-| Chapels ; 


towers. 


upper p; 


1 
il 


1232 fire; rebuilt, 
chiefly choir. 


1217-54 choir. s 


transept; 
vault 


Lower arches choir; 
windows and trifo- 
rium N.transept; aisle 
columns; 1284 rebuilt; 
upper part choir and 
apse; chapels. 


Middle and right W 
portals; 8. transept 
portal ; chapels; tran 
sept gables. 


1369 rebuildin 


1364 first stone: 15738 
consecrated ; nave 
fowers, 


1208 done, save choir Aisle chapels 
tower. 


1270 rebuilding be- 
gun; choir. 


1320 choir done 


1211 fire; rebuilt; 1331 consecrat 
nave, first choir bay, choir done ; tower t 
3 apse chapels; 1280 lower gall 

N. portal. chapels. 


t 
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XV CENTURY. XVI CENTURY. XVII CENTURY. | XVIII CENTURY. XIX CENTURY. 


Chapel S. Paul; W. Ruined by Huguenots. Repairs. Repairs; 1739 


inter-- 1855 remains re 
wall repaired. 


nal changes; 1799 de-| stored. 
molished saveW 
towers and narthex. 


1791 sold. 1875 restored to wor 


1475-81 transepts. 1518-42 chevet; 15 1790 sold. 
ruined. 


1403-25 N. transept; 1506 internal restora- 1648 roof repaired. 1767 interior decora-| 1822 stone spire de- 
8.tower; 1471 central tion; 1583 central tions. stroyed; restorations. 
spire rebuilt. spire burned. 


1416 choir vault re- 1646 8.portalre Repairs;internal 1811lupperpart tower 
stored; chapels. stored. changes. removed; restoration; 
1856 demolition be- 


1880 done. 


1852 first stone ; 1855 
begun;Vaudoyer, 
D’Espéran dieu, Ré 
voil, krard architects, 
Left W. portal; 1458- 1530 N. tower done; 1640 central spire re- Internal changes; Changes; rebuilding ; 
73 N.tower; part nave decorations; moved; chapels deco- choir vault repaired. restorations. 
nave. chapels; sacristy. rated. 


1437 choir conse- 1508-12 W.towers; 1600-20 rebuilt; 1620 
crated. 1580 destroyed save consecrated. 

apse, some aisle 

chapels, bits of wall, 

W. towers: restored. 
1405-33 rebuilt; choir, Continued; 1506 spire 


1858-65 nave vault 
chapels. done. 


and roof done. 
1562 burned; 1563 de- 
molished. 


1739 completed. 1831 W. towers re- 
moved ; W. gallery. 
Ruined; towerde-1692 rebuilding be-| 1775 choir rebuilt. 1855-57 8S. W. tower 
stroyed. rebuilt; restorations ; 
additions; new choir 
and transepts by Ré- 
voil. 


1468 begun. 1508 completed. Nave by Lassus and 


Viollet-le-Duc. 
1461 corner towers 1642 aisles, repaired;/1794 vault and roof, 1826-28 nave, aisle 
lemolished; W. fa- 1668 almost wholly fell. and transept vaults; 
ade; vaults rebuilt. rebuilt, 1686 W. por- general rebuilding; 
tal. 1864 W. portal; 1869 

parish chapel. 


1607 begun. 1703-42 rebuilt. 


1434 larger part Continued ; 1595 tire} 1G28 nave vaults; 1733 choir changes Continued; restora- 
pulled down; rebuilt; in choir tower. 1657 S. transept. and decorations. tions; L89Ochoirdone. 
ave; 1473 W. porch. 
fowers; chapter ..... 1708 first stone nave; Restored by Laisné. 
1772 work stopped. 


Chapels; sundry 1528 tower done 1770 choir changes. (1850-60 restoration 
vorks ; 14908. portal. by Ruprich-Robert. 
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Nice. 8. Marie del’ Assomp- 
tion. To 1517. 


Réparate. From 1517. 


Notre Dame et 8. 


8. 
Nimes. 

Castor. 

Dame. To 


Noyon. Notre 


L861, 


FRENCH CATHEDRALS. 


XI CENTURY. 


Built. 


1030 rebuilt; 1084 re- 
stored, 


XII CENTURY. XIII CENTURY. XIV CENTURY 


Parts of facade. Restored. 


1131 burned; ¢. 
begun; practically 
done by 1200. 


1149 Chapels; cloister ; wp- 
per parts towers; W. 
portals; 1293 fire; 


W. porch; chapels. 


Oloron. S&S. Marie. ‘To 1791. Rebuilt. 


Orange. Notre Dame de 
Nazareth. To 1799. 


Orléans. 8. l’tienne. 
IV century. 


1085-1126 
portal, 


Rebuilt. 


rebuilt; 


To 


8S. Croix. 1000 rebuilt. 


Pamiers.. Mas 8. : 
tonin. 1297-1499. 

8. Antonin (formerly Notre ,, 
Dame du Marcadal). 
From 1499. 

Paris. 8. ktienne. Jointly 
with Notre Dame to XIL. 
Novre Dame. 


S. ktienne.|[Rebuilt end X 
tury; W. part. 


1047 consecrated. 


cen- 


Périgueux. 
To 1669. 


(S. Front et 8S. 


From 1669. 


S. Front. 
Etienne.) 


Perpignan. 8. Jean Bap- 
tiste. From 1602. 

Poitiers. 5%. Pierre. 1018 burned; rebuilt; 

1021 consecrated. 


Notre Dame. 2 inner bays porch; 
tower. [Part cloister 
X century. | 
Body of church is XI 
Q uim per. S. Corentin. | Fragments in chapel S. 
(Notre Dame et 8S. Coren-)| Sacrément. 
tin.) 


Puy, Le. 


meee. &., Pierre. (PRM E| 2... 0ccccccscccsescsess 
tive cathedral.) 


Saints Apétres (afterwards)... .......cccccceecccecs 
S.Symphorien). 314-401. 
From 401. 


Notre Dame. {Rebuilt [IX century. ] 


Rennes, *. Pierre. 


Notre Dame en 8S. Melaine. 1032-54 W. door; 
(S. Melaine to XVIII cen- aisles ; transepts; lower 
tury; S. Pierre 1754- part tower. 

1844.) Pro-cathedral 
1754-1844. 


vaults repaired. 
W. portal W tower. 


Ek. end, lower part 8, 1208 consecrated. 


1287 rebuilding be- 
gun; choir; sanctuary; 
apse chapels. 


Rebuilt. 


Rebuilt ; nave portal. 


1219 removed, 


¢. 1135 repairs, seulp- 
tures of door S. Anne; 
1163 rebuilding be-45 repairs and 
gun; by 1196 choir, changes; 1257 tran- 
ambulatory, parts'sept fagades begun; 
a and nave! 1260-75 navechapels. 
done, 


1208-23 W. facade; 
1235 done; tire; 1240- 


1120 burned ; restora- 
tion (perhaps rebuild- 
ing) to 1140. 


1162 first stone 
present church. 


1204 nearly done; 


facade. 


2 outer bays porch; W. 

fagade; part cloister 

rebuilt. 

and XII centuries. 

1239 rebuilding be- 
gun; choir; chevet. 


see eee . 


“* 


1212 


1211 burned; 


begun; 1242 conse- 


crated ; most done. 


1180 removed; 
built; choir. 


DO  cntucnssnereeecescnsaes Nave; choir; choir 


jaisles, 


Choir; nave repaired 


Upper part 8. portal; 
1338 tower. 


1328 consecrated; 
nave and choir done 


W. tower; W. wall; 
rebuilding proposed 


Nave chapels; L351 
wholly done. 


1347 Chapel s. 
toine. 


1324 first stone. 


7. W. facade; 1379 done, 


consecrated. 


Chapter. 


Chapels. 


3 first baysnave; 1381 
W. fagade to King’s 
gallery; N. nave 
chapels. 


1345 restoration; 
1359 consecrated. 


Completed; upper 
part tower. 





XV CENTURY. 


1409 dedicated ; 1462- 
1501 restored. 


Transept aisles; cen” 
tral tower; some aisle 
ndows 


14/86 monastery 
ined, 


t80-1500 upper 
parts W. fagade and 


Chapel 8S. Joseph and 
vorch, 


1424 fresh activity ; 
\. fagade and towers; 
1464 aisle vaults; 
1i87-93 transept and 
vaults. 


have 


1428 W. towers; 1481 

i transept towers 
res and balustrade 
troyed; repairs. 


OW. facade re- 
red; chapels. 


FRENCH CATHEDRALS. 


XVI CENTURY. XVII CENTURY. 


1531 destroyed. 
1531 rebuilt. 1650 finished. 
1567 destroyed save 
facade; rebuilt; de- 
molished. 


Rebuilt; done 1646. 


|Chapels ; 1516-52-57. 
fires. 


CMP Oe meee ereeee 


1562 vault and tower 
destroyed ; rebuit. 
1562 demolished. Rebuilt; fragments of 
arcade at No. 6 rue au 
Cloitre. 

1601 rebuilding 
gun; 1643-63 central 
tower andspire; 1676 
85 roofs ; 1691 central 
spire removed. 


1567 burned, save 2 
W. towers, portal, 
chevet ; temporary re- 


be- 


1577 ruined 
suenots. 


by 


1699 internal changes 
begun. 


Nearly ruined by Hu- 
gruenots. 
£382 


prired. 


N. porch re- Large restorations; 


dome roofs. 


1509 consecrated; W. porch. 
chapel. 
Repairs ; stairway N. 


Internalchanges; 
tower and spire. 


root repaired. 


Minor restorations; 


Lead spire; 1620 cen- 
1510 consecrated. 


tral spire burned, 


Restorations; L538 


W. portal and rose re 
74 internal repairs. i 


paired. 


1532 choir decora- 
tions; 1541 founda 
tions W. towers. 


1640 centre 
fagade. 


part W. 


1516 restoration. 1672uppe1 


tower dome 


parts 


XVIII CENTURY. 


Flying buttresses re- 
stored; apse towers 
destroyed; internal 
changes. 


1775 W. tribune. 


— >? 


(mm 


demolished. 


1708 base central 
tower removed, 1711 
rebuilt; 1725 old 
te wers removed; L790 
upper W. front and 
towers done. 


Interior decorations 
destroyed. 


726 roof covering, &. 
rose repaired; inter 
nal changes to 1771; 

773-87 external res- 
torations; 1783 N. 
rose repaired ; central 
spire removed. 


Choir rebuilt. 


1742 iron spire of 
tower. 


Internalchanges; 
1769 transept spire re- 
moved; chapels. 


1777 choir root 


paired. 


1710 worship discon- 
tinued; inruins; 1793 
removed, 

1793 collegiate 
church 8. Symvhorien 
existed. 

1742-85 internal 
changes, 


1703 done; upper 
parts towers; threat- 
ened to fall; 1754 
closed; 1787 rebuild- 
ing begun. 


405 


XIX CENTURY. 





Restored by 


sheim. 


1829 rebuilding done; 
1858-59 central spire 
rebuilt, designed by 
xeswillwald ; resto- 
ration. 


Restorations; 
tions ; 


decora- 
tower gallery. 


General restoration 
by Viollet-le-Duc: 
1859 central spire. 


Total restoration by 
Abadie since 1865, 


1849 restoration 


1854-56 spires and 
restoration by Bigot 


No remains. 


Balustrade restored; 
restorations by Ar- 
veuf, Viollet-le-Duc, 
Millet, Ruprich-Rob- 
Darcy. 

1826-44 rebuilt. 


Crt $ 





FRENCH CATHEDRALS. 


XI CENTURY. XII CENTURY. XIII Century. XIV CENTUR 


Rieux. Notre Dame. 1317 1330 3 bays nave 
1801 ditions to apse 


Riez. Notre Dame du Rebuilt between 1090-1133. 

Sié¢ge, de Sede. To IX 
century. 

8. Maxime. (S. Alban to 
VI century.) From IX 
century to 1520. 

Notre Dame du Siége et S. 
Maxime. 520-1801 


Rochelle, La, %. Bu 
théelemy du Grand Tem 


ple. 1648-1687. 
8. Louis. (8. Barthelem) 
to 1667.) From 1687. 
Eglise des Augustins (now 
des Ursulines). Pro 
cathedral 1722-178 
Rodez. Notre Dame. 1276 old cathedral Last 4 choir chap 
fell; 1277 foundations | 1385 tower done 
rebuilding; apse, tirst 
2 bavs choir, 11 
chapels. 
Rouen. Notre Dame Rebuilt ; 1063 conse- 1170 base N. tower, 1200 burned: 1202 he- 1302-20 Lady chapel 
crated. lateral W. doors. gun; 122G most done; rebuilt; aisle ¢hapels 
1280 transept portals 
begun; aisle chapels. 


S. Bertrand-de-Com.- ¢. 1080 rebuilt; Wo por- 8. and W. cloister. E. cloiste 1304-50 rebuilt. 
minges. Notre Danw tal, W. tower, walls First 
ors. Marie. (Notre Dame |” bays nave. 
et =. Bertrand.) To 1801. 
S. Brieuc. *. {tienne. Begun before 1234. Choirvaults; Lady 
chapel; sacristy; 1375, 
1394 sieges, 


S. Claude. S. Pierre. (8.8. Rebuilt several times Rebuilt; 1378-94 
Pierre, Paul et Andre.) prior to XIV chevet; Chapel d 
From 1742. Neuville; parts N. and 


Ss. Walls. 


S. Dié. S. Dié (8. Manrice 1005-419 rebuilt. Injuries. 
to 1501). From 1777. 
Flour. &. Flour. Fron Pen a 1375 rebuilt. 
1318. 
Jean-de-Mauri- 
enne. =. JCal, 


Lizier ‘Conserans.) 4P*¢ rebuilt. [Lapse Choir; transepts; Cloister. Rebuilt; upper pat 


towers X century or lower parts nave; have Walls and vaults; 
earlier. cloister; L117 conse- buttresses ; tower ; W 
crated, portal, 


S. Lizier. To 1667 


8. Marie de la Sede or dh: .... Chapter; lower sees Rebuilt. 
Siége. (Jointly with + tower. 
Lizierto 1667.) To 179: 


S. Malo. *%. Malo. (Ss. Mal Built. tees . Part nave; transepts 
Vincent.) 1163 choir; choir chapels 


s. O Notre Dame. 1052 first authentic Choir; chapels; part Nave; chapels ; 1355 
relerence, transepts. S.transept porta 
1397 nave rebuilding 
begun. 
Papoul. >. Papow Choir. Nave, cloister. Sacristy. 
1317-1801. 
Paul - Trois - Cha- Apse; transepts Nave, W. fagade to 
teaux. Notre Dame et [Parts may be VIII tympanum; s. porch. 
S. Paul. To 1801, century. | 
Pol-de-Léon. S. l Part N. transept. Nave; W. towers; 1349 nave vaults 
To 1802. facade. chapels. 


Ee Chiefly. 
eres. °-. Pous. 1318 


W795 





FRENCH CATHEDRALS. 


XV CENTURY. XVI CENTURY. XVII CENTURY 


Consecrated before 
1462. tower. 
1498 demolished; 
foundations extant. 


1596 demolished. 1662 present chapel. 


1490 first stone. 1524 choir; sacristy; Between 1628- 
tower, 1578-99 re-, Bishop's chapel. 
pairs, wood vault; 
1594 sacristy; 1599 
tower rebuilt. 

1577 foundations. 


1687 burned. 


1568 destroyed. 1668 rebuilt. 


Built. 
Choir done; part nave; 


transept portals; nave fagade; 1510 
chapels. tower rebuilt. 


26 


1467 upper part N. 
tower; 1481 N. tran- 
sept court; 1487 S. 
tower begun; 1488 
transept portals done ; 
repairs, . 


1507 8. tower done; 1683 
1509-30 W. front; front fell. 
1514 central spire 
burned; 1523-44 re- 

built. 

Chapels. Cloister repaired, XV . 
or XVI century. 


Repairs. 


1465 first 4 Days done; |... ...cccccccccccccccoce|soces 
cloisters rebuilt. 


Cloister; injuries. Chapels; 
paired. 


1466 rebuilding GOMEC. | ..<.0.00:000-0 0060000600060] cevccssocesscosesenceese 


cloister re- Sanctuary. 


ROO EU SF ees CHO NOOOT S| 0 vin.0s-0'b50s:000 060000500 ce eecenwesuerenrensenewees 
174 choir done; nave 
shapels. 


S1@8 3 


Minor changes ; part 1650 


paired. 


SO tower 


. 1509 vaults, decora- 1667 sole cathedral. 
tive columns; 3 ‘hap- 
els 8. side. 

L530 8. aisle; 1593 N. 
aisle begun. 


Central tower 1607 N. aisle done. 


1442 S. transept por 
tal done; nave; aisles: 
tnsepts done; 


W. tower rebuilt, done 1606 small tower fell; 
1521; cloister done; 1621 inner porch. 
minor repairs. 


160°, 1630, 1683 
pairs; 1634 dome 
built; sanctuary. 

181-50 choir, tran-| Chapels retouched. 
septs rebuilt; nner 
rch 8. transept. 


hestoration; I 
gaae, 


1530 door under c¢. 1600choir; sacristy; 
1651 choirconse- 


Nave Gone; €. 1530 W.| cccccccccecccccccscece ° 


3 turrets W. 


re- 


built ; 
changes. 


- Central 


407 


XVIII CENTURY. XIX CENTURY. 


52 Preparations for nave 1842 ruined; rebuilt. 


additions. 


1742 new 
begun. 


cathedral 1849-62 completed; 


1862 dedicated. 


Internal changes 1803 repairs; 1822 
central spire burned, 
vaults injured ; resto- 
ration; 1876 central 
spire done. 


Cloister in ruins; 
rooted in 1888, 


1705-20 partial re- 


05- Restorations. 
building. 


17206 completion be- 
gun: 1742 done: in- 
ternal changes; 1799 
fire; cloister de- 
stroyed. 

1711 W. portal 


Internal restorations. 


Restored by Mallay. 


1772 fagade. 1891 restored. 


1713 facade. 1859 central spire. 


1713 small tower re- 


Restored by Boeswill- 
1752 internal 


wald; chapel Sacre 
Coeur rebuilt. 


dome demol- 1841 pediment W. 
front; restored by 


Questel, 


Interior restored, 





FRENCH CATHEDRALS. 


XI CENTURY. XII CENTURY. XITI CENTURY. XIV CENTURY 


S. Servan (‘Aleth). &...... 1150 in ruins; choir 
Pierre. To 1163. remained. 


Saintes. %. Pierre. (S.8.,1026 burned 1117-27 rebuilt; 1185 
Pierre, Paul, Pancrace et consecrated. 
Laurent in VI century.) 
To 1801. 


Sarlat. ‘%. Sacerdos. (S. Built. Built ; tower. In bad state; 1540-50 
Sauveur et &. Sacerdos, chapel N. D. de Pitic 
1318-1801. 


Séez,. Notre Dame (8. Ger- 1053 rebuilt. 1126 dedicated; por- 1210 Lady chapel; Dedicated bef 
vais et 8. Protais to tal; cloister. 1230 rebuilt; choir;|1315; 1353, 137 
1786). 1260 tire, rebuilt. fires; extende 

building; choir 
tresses, 


Sénez. L’Assomption de 1136-76 rebuilt. 1242 done; conse 
la B. V. Marie. To 1789. crated. 


Banmtia. Notre Dame. TO).....cccccccocces - 1145-55 rebuilt; 1183 1240 spire done; part 1304 tire; Chapter 
1801. done save transepts transepts; W. facade; chapels. 
and towers; 4 apse chapels. 
chapels; 1191 conse- 
erated. 
Sens, Notre Dame; &. 
Etienne; 8. Jean Bap 
tiste. Three primitive 
oratories of Il] century 
on site of present cathe- 
dral. 
S. ktienne. [982 dedicated. | 1140-68 rebuilt. W. facade; 1267 8. Nave and choir chap- 
tower fell, injuries, els; central spire and 
fire; upper parts re- 8. tower rebuilt; W 
built; chapels; E. part part 8. aisle, 
S. aisle; 1279 top N. 
tower. 
Sisteron. %. Thyrse.. 
(Primitive cathedral; de- 
stroyed in first barbarian 
invasions.) 
Notre Dame-hors-la-Ville 1015-29 rebuilt. 
(Notre Dame de Pomeriis, 
des Pommniiers). (Notre 
Dame et S. Thyrse to 
1343). To 101. 
Soissons. %. (iervais et 1160-70 rebuilt; 8.1212 choir done; Nave chapels. 
8. Protais. transept after 1176. tower; N. transept. 
Tarbes, Notre Dame de Apse windows; tran- N. rose. Nave; transept cu 
la Sede. (Nativite de No- 
tre Dame.) 
Tarentaise, ‘ce Mou 


tiers, 

Thérouanne. To 1566. 

Toul. &. Etienne. To [952 rebuilding be- 1107 choir towers Rebuilt; choir, 
1807. 


gun.] 1070-1107 choir done; 1148 dedicated. septs; cloister. 
towers. 


Toulon. &. Marie Majeure. 1096 rebuilt. 1119-54 restored. 
To 1801. 


Toulouse. %. Etienne. LO7S rebuilt; brick side 1211 nave vaults ; Chapels. 
wall; 2 windows ; caps 230 W. rose; 1272 
supporting nave ribs ; choir begun; chapels. 
arcades inner W. wall, 


8. Jacques. At first jointly with s, 
Etienne, but not 
known as cathedral 
in 1154, 
Tours. S. Gatien. (8. .....................02./¢ 1130 rebuilding be- Rebuilt; 1267 apse Transept portals 
Mauriceto XIV century. gun; fragments ; 1166 and choir done; tran- bays, lower part 
fire ; 1170 rebuilt. septs. bays nave,early XI\ 
1375 central towel 


Tréguier. 5. Andre. To ... N. tower 1296 general restora-.1339 almost wl 
1801. tion; W. porch. rebuilt. 





FRENCH CATHEDRALS. 


XV CENTURY. XVI CENTURY. 


1450 rebuilt; aisles;,1503 portal done; 

choir and nave chap- 1528 consecrated: 

els; tower; 1460 nearly ruined by 

portal begun. Huguenots; 15 
85 rebuilt. 


» 
os 


1504 old cathedral re 
moved; new begun; 
1531 consecrated, 


1494 reconsecrated. Changes; W. but- 
tresses; N. transept, 
W. portals and towers 
restored ; Choir vaults 
fell; rebuilt. 

1561 


S7 restored. 


1417 fire; restoration. L502 serious fire; re- 
pairs; upper part re- 
built; transepts done 
1556 


Chapels; transepts; LoOL-1L515 tran- 

1490-15008. transept sept portal; 1. 

portal 39 lantern tower; 
chapels. 


we) 
»28 


~ 


1443 


lone 4 


repairs; 1479 .... 
consecrated. 


... 1553 destroyed. 


1460 W. portal begun. 1547 W. 
portal doue; 
ehoir 
moved ; 
rebuilt. 


towers 
choir 


re- 
vaults 


Choir triforium; 
1449 W. portal be- 
gun; chapels ; tracery 
bh some wvaye WIL 
dows. 


1522-1533 repairs ; 
apse buttresses ; 
tower; choil 
rium; W. tower done ; 
chape 


1425 central tower 1507 N. 
burned; 1430 nave)/1547 B&B. 
lone; W. fagade; cloister. 
cloister ; chapels. 


towel 
tower 


done 
done ; 


Ss. porch; upper part 
transept tower; 
cloister, 


towers and Repalrs; 
1552 tuary decorations, 


1609, 1653 additions ; 
have; 


L609 
stair vault; 
trifo- tower dome 


XVII CENTURY. XVIII CENTURY. 


1709 parts wall and 
choir extant. 


Continued. 1762 repairs; 


rebuilt. 


vaults 


1697 repairs and res 

toration; choir 

changes ; chapel N. D. 

de Bon-Envcontre ; sac- 

risty. 

Towers, roof, vaults, Bad condition ; 
chapel repaired: repairs; 1 41 
wood dome central used 

tower, 


many 
nave 


Repairs. 1726 internal 
changes; 1795 central 


apse removed. 


Central and left 
portals repaired. 


W. 


1624 sane- Sanctuary changes to 


1761. 


10 tower 


737 
facade. 

fire; one bay 
repabrs ; stair 


4O9 


X1X CENTURY. 


[Site occupied by mod- 
ern chapel. | 


Restorations. 


1822 8. tower 
height N. 


made 
tower; res- 
torations from 1848 
by Ruprich - Robert; 
1887 rebuilding choir 
done. 


Vaults rebuilt. 


Restorations; central 


japse chapel rebuilt. 


1842 N. tower cage 
removed; 1859 
side chapels removed; 
nave walls rebuilt; 
restorations. 


1809 Church of S. 
Jean-du-Cloitre de- 
moiished; rebuilt; 
restoration by Bees- 
willwald. 


Peewee eee eee eeeeeee 


IS12 cloister re- 
moved; restorations. 


Isizdemolished; 
Chapel S$. Anne built. 


storation 





FRENC 


XI CENTURY. 


Troyes. 58. Pierre et S$. 
Paul (primitively 8. Sau 


veur). 


Tulle. Notre 
erly abbey 
S. Martin). 


Dame (for 
ehurch of 
From 1317. 


Uzes. 3S. Theodoret. To)... 
1817. 

S. Sauveur (for-'.. 

abbey of Notre 
1317-1796. 


Vabres. 
merly 
Dame). 


Vaison. Notre Dame. To 
18vV1. 

Valence. Apollinaire 
(BK. V. Marie, 5. Corneille 
ets. Cyprien; originally 
8. Apollinaire et 5. Cyp- 
rien). 


Vannes. 


Rebuilt 910]; 
restored ; cloister. 
Rebuilt; 1095 dedi 
cated. 


Ss. 


S. Pierre. 991-1037 rebuilt 


Notre Dame. To |/Enlarged and 


changed X century. | 


Verdun -sur- Meuse. Rebuilt 

S. Pierre et 8. Paul. ‘ao 

V century (Abbey >. 
Vannes from 952). 

L’Assomption de la B. Vy. 


1050 burned; rebuilt. 
Marie. 


Versailles. 5. Louis 


From 1802. 
S. 


Vienne. Maurice. 


LSul. 


To! 1052 rebuilt. 


Viviers. 53. Vincent. 


tower 


H CATHEDRALS. 


XII CENTURY. XIII CENTURY. 


1188 burned. 1214 


choir; lower part 


transept; part vaults; 


central tower. 


1103 rebuilt to vaults; 
W. porch; chapter 
chapel. 


Tower; cloister; ¢] 
ter. 


1281 upper parttow 
fell; rebuilt. 


Rebuilt; 1149 done. 


Apse chapel of 
Anges; double bays 
tower; aisles; roof 
cornice; all eud XII. 
Rebuilt. 


BB.) ccs. 


1131-58 rebuilt; 1148 Sacristy 
dedicated. columns. 


; aisle 


Continued; 7 
nave; 1107 
crated. 
Tower. 


bays ¢. 1200 choir; 1251 


conse- consecrated. 


Nave. 


rebuilding; 


LMaup- 


XIV CENTURY 


1365 central tower: 
stroyed; transepts 
done; nave chape! 


“pire, 


In ruins; 
> choir 


rebuilt; /ast 
chapels : sone 
chapel alin S. fa 
cae ec. 


1510 chapel 8. 
Baptiste 


Pilasters E apse made 
buttresses; have; 
chapels; 1390 nave 
vaults; window 
changes. 


Aisle chapels. 


Choir 





XV CENTURY. 


1410-34 
tower rebuilt; 

msecrated ; nave; 
1462-68 N. tran- 
sept portal repaired; 


central 


1453-1494 nave re- 
muuilt, chapels; 1436 
Lady chapel vaults; 
1478 W. facade ; 1484 
W. poreh done, 


Internal changes; 
ipse modified: 


1413 8. tower; re- 
yuilt; rebuilding con- 
tinued. 


1430 done; 


“FRENCH CATHEDRALS. 


XVI CENTURY. XVII CENTURY. 


1500 nave and aisles 1611-38 W. tower; in- 
1506 W. portal juries; minor repairs. 
begun; 1546 W. rose; 

chapels; W. tower to 

1590. 


1634-63 restored ; 

1663 conseerated. 
destroyed: Restored. 
tower; 


1576 part 
rebuilt; 
chapels. 


1601 
ture. 
1604 
run; 
built. 


internal furni 


rebuilding be 
1660 tower re- 


78 great 
Huguenot injuries; 
tower destroyed. 


i004 S. transept; 
1516 central tower 
removed; L517 N. 
transept. 


1630-37 chapel 8. 
Vincent Ferrier. 


1543 nave done; 
chapels; S.tower 
spire fell. 


1510-15 eloister; 1648 city became 
1525 chapel VAs- French. 
somption. 


XVIII CENTURY. 


1700 centraltower 


burned; vaults re- 


stored. 


1786 minor internal 
changes; chapter re- 
stored; 1796 choir 
and transept de- 
stroyed. 


Additions ; 
restored. 


W. facade 


1730 
changes. 


1768 nave vaults re- 
built; 1770 choir de- 
molished; 1771 
rebuilt; 1776 choir 
vaults. 


1793 abandoned. 


1755 W. choir and all 
over vaults burned; 
repairs; W. towers 
before 1780. 


1725 chapel built: 
1743-54 church built > 
chapel removed. 


XIX CENTURY. 


1841-2 8. portal re- 
constructed; L868 sac- 
ristv; restorations 
bv Millet. 


1805 repairs done 
{transeptand apse not 
rebuilt}. 


Belfry; 


projected. 


restoration 


Restored by Révoil. 


1806 tower fell, 1820 
rebuilt; 21838 towers 
removed; 1858 W. 
porch; 1864 tower 
lone ; restorations. 

1824 spire fell, re- 
built; 1856 chapel 8. 


i Jeandemolished; 


1868 W. facade; 1875 
W. portal rebuilt; res- 
torations. 

1812 


yuilt. 


nave vault re- 


1817 removed, 


Restoration 30R8- 


willwald. 


by 


1843 consecrated; 
Lady chapel restored. 


1869 fire; N. 
injured. 


tower 
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The following list includes only works actually consulted in preparing the forego- 
ing tables. A few important titles have been admitted as no copies are known in 
America. It is not a bibliography of French architectural history, for many works 
on this subject do not touch specifically upon the histories of the cathedrals. 
Neither is it a complete bibliography of the literature of the cathedrals. ‘This liter 
ature is exceedingly rich, though the complete history of many of the cathedrals has 
yet to be written, and books referring to many others are wholly inadequate. Much 
of this material is to be found only in the publications of the French archzological 
societies, and is not referred to specifically, such publications being only mentioned 
by the serialtitle. It should be remembered, also, that the books in this list are of 
very unequal value, some of the most insignificant, however, being the only works 
on their particular subject, could not well be omitted. 

Books containing references to more than one cathedral are placed in the general 
list. Special books on special churches are named separately. ‘This division is 
made for economy of space alone, and without regard to the importance of the pub- 
lication, for in a number of instances the more valuable book is a general one, not 
named under the town itself. 

General histories of art, books without text and monographs on glass are omitted 
altogether 

Special thanks are due for much valuable information to many correspondents in 
France, both for information used in the following pages and for assistance in des- 
ignating authorities. Among these I would return grateful thanks to Mgr. the 
Archbishop of Chambery ; Mgr. the Bishop of Marseilles; Mgr. the Bishop of Car- 
cassonne; M Jules de Lahondeés, President Société Arc heologique du Midi de la 
France, Toulouse ; M. L. de Berluc-Perussis, past President Academie des Sciences 
et Belles-Lettres d’Aix;: the Canon Albert Brunet, Chancellor of the Diocese of 
S. Jean-de-Maurienne ; the Canon Th. Cochard, Orléans; the Canon Leon Bulher 
Moutiers ; M. Vialettes, Secretary of the Diocese of Rodez and Vabres; M. F. J. 
Boyer, Se retary of the Diocese of S. Flour; the Canon J. M. Le Mene, Vannes 
M. Michel Hardy, President of the Socicté Historique et Archéologique du Péri- 
gord, Perigueux; M. J. Aug Dupur et, President of the Societe de Borda, Dax ; 
M. L. Noguiez, Curator Musée Lapidaire, Beziers; M. Deschamps de Pas, S 
Omer: M. F. de Saville, Uzés 


GENERAI 
i. 
ENGLISH, 


them were published in the early part of the century and are without the value of 


Works in English on the cathedrals of France are wholly inadequate. Most of 


the broadev archeological scholarship of more recent times [here are no general 
or special works of any value, in English, relating to the cathedrals 

Architectural Publication Society Lhe Dictionary / 4 hitecture. ‘London, ¢ 
vols \uthorities quoted in the early volumes without value.-—T. Allom and G 
N. Wright Fran /iustrated, London, 4 vols.—Ducarel {nelo- Norman 
Intiguit London, 1767.—G. Godwin: Pen and Pencil Sketches in Poitier 


anda Angeot London, 1842 lr. Inkersly: 42 /nguiry into the Chronolog- 
ical Su n of the Stvl th wesgu ad inted Architecture in Fran 
London, 1850.—H. Gally Knight Li hitectural 2 Vormandy. Lon- 
don, 183¢ lr. H. King he Studv-Book ef Medieval hitecture and Ar 


ore: Developmentand Character of Gothic Archi- 
London and New York, 1890.—J. T. Perry: 7he Chronology of Medieva 
MaisSsan lrchitectu London, 1893. Quite incomplete: the authori- 
ich the French references rest are wholly inadequate L. Petit 

! f ! ! New edition revised by E. Bell ndon, 1&go 


P 4 , # f , , , 
Keux SPeclMen th 1rchilectit tA2lig lil f 


London, 1868, 4 vols. —C. H. Me 


Ww } 
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Normandy, London, 1827. Text by Britton.- .D. Whittington: 4x //istorical 
Survey of the Ecclesiastical Antiquities ef France. \.ondon, 1809. Second edition, 
1811.—B. Winkles ench Cathedrals. London, 1837. Uescribes and illustrates 
six only. 1. Woods elters ¢ ! hitect om France, Italy and Greece. 
London, 1828, 2 vols. : Alle he Great Cathedrals of the World, Boston, 


2 vols. fol 


FRENCH, 


Che best and most accessible account of the cathedrals of France will be found 
in Paul race Itinéraire Général de la Fran Paris, 1889-91, 20 vols. New 
and revised edition. Better known as the Collection des Gutdes-Joanne. The 
histories are generally full and complete, though not devoid of minor errors, and 
sometimes insufficient for the lesser cathedrals 

Archives de la Commission des monuments historiques. Paris, 1855-72, 4 vols.— 
Le Moyen Age. Monumentale et archéologiqgue. Paris, 1849, 3 vols.—Paysages et 
monuments du Poitou. Paris, 1889, sgg.—L. Barron: Les Fleuves de France. 
Paris, 5 vols.—B. Batsére: Aweursion dans les Hautes-Pyrénées, Tarbes, 1857. 

—J. J. Bourass« Les cathédra de France. ours, 1843. The most ambitious 
work on the cathedrals and covering the most ground ; quite out of date and con- 
tains many inaccuracies.—Same: Archéologte chrétienne. Edited by C. Che- 
valier. Tours, 1886.—Same ; Les plus belles cathédrales de France, Tours, 1891, 
revised edition. A iy es book. —( ‘énac-Mone: aut: loevage archéologique et his- 
torigue dans [ancien de Comminges, Tarbes, 1856.—Chapuy: Cathédral 
fran . Text by De Toll iment and it lu Mege. Paris, 1823-31, 2 vols.—Chapuy 
and Moret: JZoven age pittoresqu Paris, 1837-40, 5 vols.—E. Corroyer: L’archi- 
lectur Wan Paris, 1888.—Same L’architectu ( thigue. Paris, I8gI. 
rranslated, edited by W. Armstrong, London and New York, 1893.—A. de Cau- 
nont Lrchitecture cuse. Fifth edition. Caen, 1886.—De Wismes: Ze 
Maine et fl Anjou yt wrchéologigu t pittoresgues. Nantes, 1854-62, 2 
vols.—Same nde. Nantes, 1845-48.—].]. M. Feraud: Souvenir religieux 
fe la Haut vence. Digne, 1879.—Fillon and Rochebrune: /oztoz 
ti 1862.—A. Guilbert: //7sloire des vi de France. VParis, 1844-48, 
vols J. Gailhabaud: L’architecture du Vme au X V7 [me ¢ et les arts qui 
en dépendent, Paris, : vols. —Same VWonuments anc et modernes. 
Paris, 1865, 4 vols. rurde pit y a vageu) rance. Paris, 1838 
6 vols.—H. Havard 1 France artistique zonumentale, Paris, 6 vols.-—-A. 
Lance: Pictionnar a é hiteci francals. aris, 1872, 2 vols.- Jouve : Sla- 
tistique monumentale ad me. Nalence, 1867.—A. Laborde: Les monumens 
de la thi Ince. aris, 51 -36, 2 vols.—Millin de Grandmaison: Voyage dans Je: 
dépar ts du midi dela France. Paris, 1807-11, 5 vols.—A. Perrault-Dabot : 
L’art en a gne. Paris, 1894.—P. Planat LK ucvclopédie de LTarchitecture et de 
la construction. Paris, 12 vols.—Potel : Za Bretagne. Nantes.—M. Quantin: Réper- 
toire archéologig du départemen ’’ Yonne. Paris, 1868. Jules (uicherat : 
Mélange a’ archeologi t ad’histov Edited by R. de Lasteyrie. Paris, 1886. 
—Achille Raver: Saz ¥ romenade estoriques, pitt gues et artistiques 
en \aurienne, Tareni e, wole- t Chautagne. Lyons, 1872.—Révoil : 
Architecture romane du midt de la mce. Paris, 1873, 3 vols.—A. Saint-Paul : 
fTistoire monumentale dela France. Paris, 1888.—Taylor, Nodier et de Cailleaux : 
Voyages pittoresques ct romantiques dans lancienne France. 1820-64, 19 vols — 
My. mk Willemin and A. A. Pottier VWonuments francais inédits pour servir a Tl his- 
toire ts dept é Le usgu’ au commencement du XVTITTe sitécle. 
Paris, 1839, 2 vols. E V jollet-1 e- Duc Dictionnat raisonné de larchitecture 
francaise du NJe au NV Je siécle. Paris, 1858-68, 10 vols. Dates require careful 
revision. 
Paris, 1715-1865, 16 | New edition, Paris, 1870, sgg.— 


y ‘ay ant ule 
UI 1 d TAVLICE, Katisbon, 157%. 
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II] 
PERIODICALS 


Bibliotheque de U' Ecole « hart Paris, ‘839-40, sgg.—Aulletin de la commis- 
sion historique du département a ‘ord. Lille, 1843, J 1.—Bulletin du comité des 
travaux historigues et scientifiques. Archéologie. Yaris, 1883, sgqg.—Bulletin 
monumental, Paris, 18 34, S9g.- _ res archéoloy de la France, Paris, 1834, 
5Qq —t, Daly : Revue gén “a d’architectur f 17 / lics. Paris, 1839, 
sgqg.—Didron: Annales archéologiques. . . , te des Beaux Arts. 
Paris, 1859, sgg.—A/émoir. lela société nation tes A de France. Paris, 
1817, sgg.—Meémoires de la société urchéologique de 1 Orléanais, Orléans, 1851, 
sqgq.—Mémoires de la société des Ant res de la rmandie, Caen, 1824, sgg.— 
Mitesives de te enti ecadhui Varchéolovie. nees et arts du département de 
f Oise. Beauvais, 1847, sgg.—A chéologigue. Paris, 1844, sgg.—Revue his- 
torique et archéologigue fu Main .e Mans, 1 gg 


SPECIAL HISTORIES. 


AGEN.—Barrére: //istotre religi et monumentale du doicese d’ Agen. Agen, 
1855-56, 2 vols. 

AIX.—E. Marbot: .V VWadones. Aix, 1881.—J. Mille Votre Meétropole 
ou Monographie historique et descriptiz la basiligque métropolitaine S. Sauveur. 
Aix, 1883. 

ALAIS.—Recherches historiques sur la ville d’Alais. Alais, 1860. 

ALBI.—D’Auriac: Recherches sur lancienne cathédrale dad Albi, 1851.—Same: 
Histoire de lancienne cathédrale et des &véques d’ Alby, dépuis les premiers temps 
connus jusqu'a la fondation de la nouvelle égli S. Cécile. Paris, 1£58.—H. 
Crozes: Repertoire archéologique du département du Tarn. Paris, 1865.—Same: 
Monographie de la cathédrale de S. Cécile d’ Albi. 4th edition, Toulouse, 1873. 

ALET.—J. L. Lasserre: Recherches historiques sur la ville d'Alet et son 
ancien diocese. Carcassonne, 1877, 

AMIENS.—A. P. M. Gilbert: Description historique de léglise cathédrale de 
Notre Dame d'Amiens. Amiens, 18%3.—A. Goze: Nouvelle description de la 
cathédrale ad’ Amien Amiens, 1847.—Daire : Histotre de la ville d’ Amiens, Paris, 
1857, 2 vols. 

ANGERS.—E. Sailland: Za cathédrale d Angers. Angers, 1869.—lD’Espinay : 
Notices archéologiques, Premicre série. Monuments d’ Angers, Angers, 1876.— 
J. Grandet: Notre Dame Angevine. Edited by A. Lemarchand, Angers, 1884. 

ANGOULEME.—A. F. Liévre: Angouléme. Histoire, institutions et monu- 
ments, Angouléme, 1885 

ANTIBES.—Alex. Aubert: J//istotre civile et religu 2’ Antil Antibes, 
1860. 

APT.— tice sur Tancienne cathédrale d’ Apt. Paris, 1859.—De St. 
Andeol "otice § Panctenne cathédrale d’ Apt. Assises scienti figui *t congres 

f 5 
archéologique ad’ Apt en 1862. Marseilles, 1864. 

ARLES.—J. Segvin, D. E. D. : Les Antiquitez d’ Arles. Avignon, 1877, New 
edition.—Bernard: a basiligue primatiale de Saint-Trophime d’Arles. Aix, 
1893, sg. 

ARRAS.—A. Terninck : - ssa? Aistorig monographigue sur lancienne cathé- 
drale d’Arras. Arras, 1853. 

AUCH-—Caneto: JJonographie d mle ae / Paris, 5 Canéto 
S. Marie dad’ Auch Paris, 1850, fol 

AUTUN.—H. De Fontenay and A. de Charmasse {eutun et 
Autun, 1889 

AUXERRE.—Leblanc Davau: vech i historigu et statistiqu 


Auxerre, monumen f nvire) 2d edition, Auxerre, 1871. With 
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AVRANCHES.—Pigeon: Le i ?’Avranches. 2 vols, Coutances, 1888. 

BAYONNE.—L. Drouyn: lariétés girondines. Bordeaux, 1878-85, 3 vols.— 
E. Ducéré : Bavenne historique et pitt jue. Bayonne, 1893. 

BEAUVAIS.—E. J. Woillez lirchéologi f 2 de 
Pancien Beau is pendant la méta ph Des- 
jardins: //is¢ thédrale de Beauvais, 1865. Ss, sa 
cathédrale, ses principaur uments, Beauvais, 1885. 

BESANCON. u 1: Guide du visiteur al tropolitaine a con. 
Besancon, 1868 ; esancon et l Besancon, 1880. 

BEZIERS.— abatiet Hist f ! regu 
Beziers, 1854 

BLOIS.- De La Saussaye: & Blois, 1867, 4th edition. 

BORDEAUX .. Barthe: / le Pev-Berlana Bordeaux, 1863.—Corbin 
La cathédrale de Bordeaux, Bordeaux, 1864 —M. H. Lopes: L’éelise métropoli- 
laine et primitia inct Ana Bordeaux, Edited by Callen, Bordeaux, 
1882-84, 2 vols 

BOULOGNE-SUR-MER.—A. Leroi: //7s¢ fe Notre Dame de Boulogne. 
Edited by Hedouin, Boulogne-sur-Mer, 1859, gth edition.—!). Haigneré : Notice 
archélogique, historique et a pti ur la crvpte de Cégl thédrale Notre Dame 
de Boulogne. Boulogne-sur-Mer, 1863, 3d edition 

BOURG.—J. Brossard: Description igue et topo, hig le Tanctenn 
ville de Bou g Bourg-en-Bresse, 553 

BOURGES.—A De Girardot. and H. Durand ithédrale de Bourges. 
Moulins, 1849.—Barreau : Description de la cathédrale, d traux de Bourges. 
Chateauroux, 185, 2d edition. —A. Buhot de Kersers istoire et statistique monu- 
mentale du département du Cher. Bourges, 1875, sgq. rer Rapport de Didron 
sur les travaux exécutés de 1829 a 1848 a la cathédrale de Bours Bourges, 1889. 

CAMBRAI.—Le Glay Recherch ur Léel ropolitaine de Camobrat, 
Paris, 1825.—]. Houdov ist rtistig le la cathédrale de Cambrai, Forms 
vol 7th, 4th series J/e7 le la soctété a ctences, de Clagriculture et des arts de 
Lille. Lille ISso 

CARCASSONNE ©. Viollet-le-Duc: Za cité a ca me. Paris, 1878. 

CARPENTRAS.—E ndreoli and B. S. Lambert / paphie de Céglise 


¢ 
cathédrale S. Siffrein de Carpentra Paris, 1862. 


CASTRES.—Borel : Les antiquite: d tres. Edited by Ch. Pradel, Paris, 1868. 
CHALONS-SUR-MARNE.—E. de heler Di micien de Chdlons- 
sur- Ma fList f monument aris, 1861, 2 v —l.. Grignon: Fglise 


S 


cathédrale de Chélon Chalons-sur- Marne, 1885. 
CHALON-SU R-SAONE.—L. J. M. Chaumont: // 
SUP- SAO 
CHAMBERY.—T. Chapperon 
13803. 
CHARTRES.—F. d'Aysac 
Paris, 1849.—V. Sablon: /7/2 
Chartres, 1865, New edition.—Bulteau 
Chartres, 2 vols. 2d edition, 1887-91 . Merlet 
crvple de la thea) har ' 
CLERMONT-FERRAND.—P. D. I Descript arch 
de la cathédra te Clermont-Ferrand, Clermont-Ferrand, 1865. 
COU TANCES.—Delamare: “A ssai sur la véritable origin 
¢ de Coutances. Caen, 1841.—E. A. Pigeon 
an (outances, 1576. 


C(haion-sur-Saone, 1855 


Chart 


de la cathédrai 
drale de Cou 

DAX.—]. F. Pedegert: Votice histori 
Dax Dax, 1849 
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DIE.—C. U. J. Chevalier 
Die. Grenoble, 1868. 


DIGNE.—J. F. 


wtulaty le Léslise et de 


Cruvellier : .V r Léglise de N. . de Bourg, ancienne 
cathédrale de Digne. In Bull. des dioceses de Valence, etc. Vols. 3 and 4.—J. F. 
Cruvellier and A. Andrieu: //istotre religieuse et | { 
Aix, 1593 

DIJON.—P. F. Clair: -tud 
Dijon, 1893. 

DOL.—T. Gautier: Cathédral. 

ELNE. —J. A. Brutails VWonog 
Perpignan, 1887. 


KE MBRUN.—Ad. Fabre: # 


hagilogigue du diocese de Digne. 
te Dijon 


Dol-de-Bretagne. 1860. 


Aq 
A\ di 


mce aN. D. ad Embrun. Grenoble, 1860 
ENTREVAUX Bernard: /:ysai Aistorigu 
EVREUX.—Lebeurier \ 
FORCALOUIE R -Hodoul : 

1563.—L. de Berluc-Perussis 

Digne, 1888 
FREJUS.—J. A. Aubenas 
GRASSE.—P. Sénequiet 
MpLUNRA 


Castellane, 1859. 
Evreux, 1374. 
Forcalquier, 
le Forcalgu 


Frejus, 1881 


tes a 
(srasse, 1593 


GRENOBLE.—A. Prudhomme Tlistot 
LAON.—J. Marion: Fesaz hi 
\ y 07 D wi 7, / ION. 


hartement del Aisn 


Grenoble, 1888. 
lou fv * 


eSEO? li cathéd) 
Paris, 1843. 


-F I leury Lig tf f pionum 
I AV AUR. . H. Crozes V7 Al g 7 rhhie 


waur. loulouse, 1865. 


Paris, 1877-82, 4 vols 


le l’an 
LESCAR.—L. P. Laplace. Monographie de NV. D. de 1 
LIMOGES.—Arbellot: Cathédrale de Limog Paris, 1883. 
LISIEUX.—C. Vasseur: F tudes 
Listeux. Caen, 1881. 
LYONS.—Beégule : WWonographie dela cathédrale de 1 
of the cathedral b 


historiques et archéologiqu 


x. Lyons, 1880. History 
M. C, Guigue, 


3 

MACON.—J. Virey: Z’4 
Paris, 1892 

MAGUELONE Germain : J/aguelone 
Montpellier, 1869 

MAILLEZAIS acurie : //isto 


Comte, 1852. 


hitectwu roman "vn ? }y ds /, Wa 


Fonte 
MANS, LE A. Voisin Votre Dam 
Paris, 1866.—Persignan : Recherch uw? 
-L. Hublin: Za cathédrale du Man 
MARSEILLES.—( 


seilles, 1557 


du Mans, « cath 
la cathédrale du Man 


Ie Mans, 1888 


fra ‘ I ) 


Le Mans, 
Bousquet : fa Mayor. Cathédra le Marseille. Mar- 


MEAU X.—Aufauvre and Fichot: es monuments de Seine-ct-Marne. — Paris, 
1858.—A. Carro Flistoire de Meaux et du pays meldors Meaux, 1863.— 
i sur la cathédrale de Meaux. 1871, 2d edition. 

MON TAU BAN.—Chaudruc des Crazannes: .Votice historique et descriptive sur 


ye . , , 7 , , y 7? 2 9 
wncienne cathédrale de Montauban. Montauban.—C. Daux: J//istotre de Céglise 
le Montauban. Paris, 1881-2, 


\llou : Notice historique et descriptive 


2 vols. 
MONTPELLIER.—E. Thomas: Wontpellies 

Montpellier, 1857.—L. Guiraud : / 

Montpellier, 1889-91, 3 vols 


, 


Tableau historique et descriptes. 
fondations du pape Urbain V. a Montpellier. 
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MOULINS.—L. Desrosiers: Za cathédrale de Moulins. Ancienne collégtale. 
Moulins, 1871. <A. Allier: Z’ancien Bourbonnais. Moulins, 1833-38, 3 vols. 
MOUTIERS.—E. L. Borrel: Zes monuments anciens dela Tarantaise (Savote). 
With atlas. Paris, 1884. 
NANCY.—Cayon: Monuments anciens et modernes de la ville de Nancy. 1847. 
—K. Auguin: Monographie de la cathédralede Nancy. Nancy, 1882. 
NANTES.—Benoist : antes et la Loire inferieure. Nantes, 1850, fol., 2 vols. 
NARBONNE.—Paul Laurent: Documents inédits sur la cathédrale Saint-Just 
Narbonne, Carcassonne, 1887. 
NEVERS.—Crosnier : A/onographic de la cathédrale d. ‘evers. Nevers, 1554. 
NICE.— E. Cais de Pierlas: Cartudlai te l’ancten wthédral 1¢e. 
lurin, 1888, 
NOYON.—L. Vitet: A/onographie d 
1845. With altas.—A. Dantier: D 
Votre Dame de Novon. Paris, 1845. 
‘ovon Noyon, 1858 
ORANGE.—J. Bastet: // 
Orange, n. d 
ORLEANS Hi. de Monteyremar: .Vof ht 2 
>. C7 a. a wtheédra dl’ Orléan ‘ Paris, 1505. — Cochard 
rax ad’ Orléan Orleans, 1890 
PAMIERS.—]. de Lahondés: La trale de Pam ~ In Ae 
901 arch rigue du midi dela Fray Vol. XI, Toulouse, IS75 
PARIS.—F. de Guilhérmy f archéologigue de Parts. 
[.assus and Viollet-le-Duc: A/onographue de tre Dame de Pa 
wrist Paris. 1868.—V. Mortet: tude historigu I. 
<a ra el ke P u ‘at pl 14 rl t Pas d Yu VI tll x J/ 
Same: Jaw te Sully, &véque de Parts (1160-1196). Paris 
PERIGUEUX.—F. De Verneilh: L’architectu 


1852.—Same: /a date de S. Front, Perigueux, 1883 
rale de Périgueux, Perigueux, 1871. 


4 


S. Front, cathéd g 

POITIERS.—Aubet HTist / r cathédra le I . Poitiers, 1549, 
2 vols. 

PUY, LE.—Michel, Doniol, Durif, Mandet 
Moulins, 1843-47, 3 vols 
QUIMPER.—R. F. Le Men VWonograph le la cathédrale de Quimf 

(X/Tle-X Ve siecle.) Quimper, 1877.—A. Thomas te de la hédrale de Quim- 
per, (Quimper, 1892. 

REIMS.—L. H. P. Tarbe: tre Dame de Reims. Reims, 1852. 2d edition 
—C. Cerf: Histoire et desi riptr f ‘otre Dame de cum Reims, 1861, 2 vols. 
ay. Tourneur De iption historian wch log aa lo. tre Dam te Reims 
Reims, 1880. 

RENNES.—A. Marteville and Ogee : 

1844, 3 vols. L. Palustre: Z’ancienn 
lu XVITTe siecle. Paris, 1884. 

ROCHELLE, LA.—Cholet: Vets 
chelle. ‘a Rochelle, 1862. 

RODEZ.—L. Bion de Marlavagne: /7//stots 


Rodez, 1875. 


ROUEN.—A. P. M. Gilbert: Description historique de Notre Dame de Rouen. 
Paris. 1816.—F. T. de Joliment : M/onuments les plus remarquadbles de la ville de 


¢ 
Rouen, Paris, 1822.—H. Langlois: Notice sur l’incendie de la cathédrale de 
Rouen, Rouen, 1823.—T. de Joliment: Les principaux edifices de la ville de 


nen 1525. Rouen, 1845.—A. Deville: Revie des architectes de la cathédrale 
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/ z fa fin dt YV/ stecle. Rouen, 1848. —J. Loth 
Rouen, 1879.—Aowen tllustré. Rouen, 1884. 
S. BERTRAND-DE-COM MINGES.—Ceénac-Moncaut: Vova 
et historique dans l’ancien comté de Comminges. Tarbes, 1856. 
S. CLAUDI D. P. Benoit : //¢stotre de l’abbaye et de la terrea 
Montreuil-sur-Mer, 1890-92, 2 vols. 


Ss. OMER E. Wallet: Description de l’ancienne cath 
Omer, 1839. With atlas.—Same: Description du pavé de l’an 
On S. Omer, 1847. With atlas,——L. Deschamps de 
Da S. Om S. Omer, 1892-93, 2 vols. 

S.SERVAN (ALETH).—Charles Cunat: 7s 
Malo, 18st. 

SAINTES I. Grasilier: A tude Ars: 

Saint Saintes, 1870—L. Audiat: Sai 
Same y Ft le Saint Saintes, 1871. 
SARLAT G. de Gerard and G, Tarde Les 


Paris, 1887 


Ss. DII G. Save and C. Schuler: L’éelise de S. Dié. S. Dié, 1883. 


la Sicati¢re and A. Paulet-Malassis: Le défartement ad 2 
Archéologique et pitt ul Laigle, 1845.—H. Marais and H. Beaudouin: £ssaz 
historique sur la hédtra t la chapitre de Séez. Alencgon, 1878.—V. Ruprich- 
Robert athédra f . Paris, 1885.—L. V. Dumaine: Za cathéd 

» - seez, 1892. 


SENS.—E. Vaudin: Za cathédrale de Sen 


Sens, Aistotre et a ription New edition, Sens, 1593. 


SISTERON.—Ed. de Laplane : /istoir: 


LOU! E. Grille de Beuzelin: 
monuments fist 7 te rrrondisseme 
Guillanme: La cathédrale de Toul In 
raine. “Nancy, 1863, 2d series, vol. §. 
POULOUSE.—J. de Lahondés 
Toulouse, ISgo , 
POURS sellanger ! EMULE Paris, 1645. |. J. Bourasse 
Mgt . 


Teuraine, fist tf monuments. Tours, 1855.—Ch 


y re 
a) 


de Grandmaison 
vigte. d Paris, 1879 

TROYES. vave arch igue et pittoresque dans le départe- 

of A 4 a4/ / - >on 7 —])’Arbois de 

Jubainv ille Dero) rol Ligi rd lePa) il f a ae r Paris, LSOI 

Same: Document latif la } zon de la cathédra v, roves. Tro 


le 


“es 
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HE architect, says 
Vitruvius, should 
know how to 
write and draw; 
he should be in- 
structed in geom- 
etry, and not ig- 
norant of optics ; 

knowledge of 
and know a great deal 

he should be deeply 
learned in’ philosophy and_under- 
stand music, and have had some 
instruction in medicine, jurisprudence 
and astrology. ‘The school is evidently 
of his way of thinking, for, besides all 
the professors of architecture, known as 
patrons, there is a professor for each of 
the following courses:* Ornamental 
Design, Perspective, General History, 
Mathematics, Descriptive Geometry, 
Stereotomy, Physics and Chemistry, 
Construction, Legislation of Building, 
History of Architecture, Decorative 
Composition, Literature, Archeology, 
History of Art and the A®sthetics, 
Drawing, Modeling and the Theory of 


he should 
arithmetic, 
of history ~ 


have a 


* 


cemaistre, to whose excellent work we are indebted 


companying illustrations, 
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Architecture. Of these, the Theory of 
Architecture is to the others in import- 
ance as the sun in comparison to the 
stars, and it is the Theory of Architect- 
ure which occupies by far the greater 
portion of the time of the student 
at the school. But in order to gain 
admission into the first-class, one must 
pass examination and 
able mention in the History of 
tecture, Mathematics, 

Geometry, Stereotomy, 

Archeology, Construction, 
of Ornament, 


honor- 
Archi- 
lescriptive 
Perspective 

Drawing 
Drawing of the 
Human Figure, and of Modeling of 
Ornament in bas relief. He may at- 
tend lectures onall the various subjects, 
and if he feel disposed to push his in- 
vestigations in any one or more lines, 
unbounded opportunities are afforded. 
On the other hand he may never attend 
any of the lectures, and the school 
with proper discrimination will require 
of him only sucha degree of knowledge 
of the subjects enumerated, as it con- 
siders absolutely indispensable for the 
architect to know. 

With the exception of construction, 
which takes the best part of a year and 
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is done chiefly in the atéers, the work 
of securing these necessary mentions is 
done by the student at the school 
proper and at odd times between /royzets. 
The projet is the main affair with which 
he has to deal; it is by means of the 
projet that he learns the Theory of 
Architecture. Six frosets are given to 
each classina year; these are veritable 
competitions. They are issued alter- 
nately, one month to the first class, and 
the next to the second. The prelimin- 
ary sketch (esguisse) is made at the 
school, and twelve hours are allowed 
The enacted at the 
esguisse are very similar to those de- 
scribed at the examination in Archi- 
tectural Composition, with the excep- 
tion that the time before déyeéner is 
chiefly occupied in initiating the 
nouveaux, When there are any to initiate 
These unfortunates are lucky if they 


en loge. scenes 


escape with a whole skin and sound 
limbs; after the ceremony they are 
expected to treat their tormentors, 
The programme of requirements for 
the competition is handed each one 
upon entering. ‘The sketch of the 
proposed building, by plan, elevation 
and section, drawn to a small scale, 


may be made somewhat roughly, but 
must not be indistinct ; it is ac- 
counted an evidence of skill to make 
the sketch as vague as possible without 
overstepping the forbidden mark, in 
order to leave room for subsequert 
study and change. ‘The original sketch 
must be signed and left at the school, 
the student providing himself with a 
tracing to show his jfatron. If the 
patron approves he may render, that ts, 
study the problem and make the 
elaborate drawings required ; if nox, 
he must wait two months for the next 
opportunity to try again. Meanwhile 
he may devote his attention to secur- 
ing amentionin Archeology, Drawing, 
or some of the numerous other subjects 
necessary to his advancement toward 
the final diploma. 

In working up the problem, the gen- 
eral lines of the sketch must be ad- 
hered to, but changes may be made in 
proportion and details. An experienced 
hand will make his esgwzsse just definite 
enough to avoid being placed /ors-de- 
concours, but sufficiently vague to allow 
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of considerable latitude of 
tation. 

Besides these two months /royets, 
there is what is called the esguisse- 
esquisse, that isa programme to be com- 
pleted entirely ex /oge in a single day. 
These also occur for each class, at in- 
tervals of two months, so that both the 
first and second class have an esyu?sse- 
esquisse and a projet every two months 
alternately at intervals of one month. 

As the esguisse-esquisse 1s made en- 
tirely without advice and without the 
aid of documents, it is much more diffi- 
cult to obtain a mention for it than for 
the projet of two months ; but for those 
fortunate enough to receive such a 
recompense for the esguisse-esguisse, then 
the work of this one day counts for as 
much toward advancement in the 
school as a mention on the larger pro- 
gramme of two months. 

The regular occurrence of these fvo- 
jets of competition may be called the 
pulse beats of the institution. It is 
they which send the life blood of 
energy and emulation coursing through 
every member of the body in regular 
recurring bounds of increasing effort, 
from the preliminary esguvisse to the 
final rendu. After the the 
student generally amuses himself for 
some weeks, or grinds on mathematics 
and other necessary matters until, real- 
izing that the allotted time is slipping 
by, he sets himself seriously to study- 
ing the problem. When the prelim- 
inary studies are sufficiently advanced, 
and the patron satisfied with the result, 
the student proceeds to make on What- 
man paper, the rendu, or the finished 
drawings, which must reach the schoo] 
by twelve o'clock of the appointea day. 

In the foregoing, frequent reference 
has been made to the atédier and the 
patron, two all-important institutions at 
the school. The word aféicr, as under- 
stood by the student of the school, has 
no equivalent in the English language ; 
neither has the word fatron as applied 
to the chief of an atelier. Vhe Govern- 
ment provides three free atédrers for 
architects situated on the premises of 
the schooi, each presided over by one 
of the most distinguished architects of 
France, who is known as the /atron., 
The chief instructors in the 
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branches are known as professors; but 
the master from whom one learns the 
great, fine art Architecture, is some- 
thing more than a professor. ‘To be 
the patron of a school atelier, he must 
have arrived at the top of his profes- 
sion. They are almost invariably men 
who have won the Grand- Prix de Rome, 
and are government architects, often 
members of the Institute, and all 
engaged in the active practice of their 
profession. ‘They visit their ateliers 
two afternoons a week to give criticism 



















































































and advice. Besides the three free 
atéliers, which are called inside atéliers 
(atéliers interteurs) there are numerous 











_ } 
outside 





atéliers (atéliers exterteurs) 
located in the neighborhood of the 
school, each under an architect of dis- 
tinction In the latter a smail monthly 
fee is charged which, however, need 
not be paid if the student dves not 
render. The company in the outside 
atcliers 1s somewhat more cAze than in 
the others, and the student receives 




































































more attention from the patron, as 
there are generally fewer pupils. The 
patron pays the rent and visits the 









































atelier at stated intervals, and there 
. his functions cease. All other affairs, 
both financial and administrative, 
are conducted by the © students 
themselves. The latter are divided 
into two classes, Zes anciens and les 











MOUVEAKX, 
latter obey. 
The officers of the atelier, elected by 
the anciens from among their number, 
are a masster, or treasurer, who is the 
chief officer ; he is generally a popular 
man and of ornamental appearance, as 
befitting one holding a post of such 
high distinction. It is he who does the 
honors of the institution upon state 
occasions; it is he who receives the 
patrons’ cane and hat when he enters ; 
it is he whosits at his right at the an- 
nual dinner and proposes the health of 
our beloved master. Being called to 
fulfill so many high functions, the or- 
dinary affairs of the office are beneath 
his dignity ; therefore, he has an assist- 
ant, called a sows massier, who does the 
dunning of delinquent members, and 
attends to the purchase of coal, oil, 
towels, soap, and the thousand and one 
other necessary supplies, but the masster 


The former govern and the 
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keeps the funds in his pantaloons, as 
ours used to say. 

The second officer is the Bzdliothe- 
caire, or librarian. As his, too, is an 
office of some distinction, he also has a 
sous Bibliothécaire who does the work. 
Then there is the Caporal des nouveau 
who makes the nouveaux work ; he 
appointed from among their number. 

The student pays the patron 20 francs 
($4) a month, provided he renders. 
He must also pay to the mass, as it is 
called, or the fund in charge of the 
masster, 5 francs a month, whether 
he renders or not. Upon entering, the 
nouveaux pay to the mass, as an initia- 
tion fee, 65 francs. The mass also re- 
ceives considerable sums from fines, 
of which there are an incredible num- 
ber, but which seldom exceed 5 cents. 
All the expenses of the atedier, with 
the exception of the rent, are paid 
from the mass ; any surplus remaining 
is devoted to the purchase of books 
for the library. Upon the 
atélier, one is a mouveau, and as such 


IS 


entering 


+ 


must render implicit obedience to 
every individual ancien. He must 
also fulfill other duties without 


special orders, such as lighting lamps, 
cleaning drawing boards, going to buy 
refreshments for the a@acizens at four 
o'clock daily, and a hundred other 
menial offices ; on the Ze dernier nouveau, 
or the last newcomer, devolve all the 
most disagreeable tasks. The deruze 
nouveau is always asked to run of errands 
if he is present, and it is he who must 
pull the charette, or cart, with the draw- 
ings to the school on the day of the 
rendu. One may enter the eflier with- 
out having been admitted to the school, 
but he can never become an ancien 
until he has been admitted, and even 
then not until he has been a member 
for at least a year and rendered a cer- 
tain number of projets. ‘The choice of 
an atelier is left entirely to the student ; 
thus he may choose for a master the 
man whose work is most congenial to 
his tastes. 

Having passed my examinations and 
been received at the school, it became 
necessary to select an atélier. I had 
been in Paris now for some time and 
had determined for a variety of reasons 
to join the atéier Blondel, an outside 
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atelier in which there were no Ameri- 
cans. Monsieur Paul Blondel is a man 
with brilliant record and now in the 
prime of life; he had won every prize 
in the school, including the Grand Prix 
de Rome; besides his large practice he 
was architect of the Government. His 
atelier was one of the youngest in Paris, 
having been in existence only about 
five years, but during that time it had 
secured much more than its share of 
honors. Monsieur Blondel had the weli- 
deserved reputation of taking more 
pains with his pupils than any other 
patron in Paris. His own work was 
stamped with that character,, manly 
refinement and elegant originality 
which one sees in the works of Duc, 
whose friend and ardent admirer he was. 

I presented myself at the residence 
of Monsieur Blondel, that being the 
custom, and asked permission to enter 
his atelier. He received me kindly, 
asked many questions, and finally told 
me to call next day at one o'clock, 
when he would take me to the a/clier 
and introduce me to my future com- 
rades. Accordingly the next day I 
enter the ater, in company with the 
patron, and find myself an object of 
critical regard by about thirty young 
men who have on long yellow gowns 
exceedingly dirty. The fatron an- 
nounces to the company that he has 
brought them a new comrade, an 
American, but does not attempt to 
pronounce my name. He then pro- 
ceeds with his regular round of in- 
spection, going to each student in turn. 
The rooms are extremely quiet, not a 
sound is heard; if anything is said, it 
is in an almost imperceptible whisper, 
and I, nouveau that I am, form an 
entirely erroneous impression of an 
atélier and think it a quiet place. I do 
not realize that the deity of the etZie7 
is present, and that this hush is out of 
respect for the man whom everyone 
present, with the exception of myself, 
regard with feelings of admiration 
bordering on reverence. I find myself 
with nothing to do but to take in the 
surroundings ; everyone seems to be 
intensely occupied. The atéler con- 
sists of five or six rooms of liberal 
dimensions, and had formerly been an 
apartment. They are decorated below 


the ceiling with a sort of frieze in 
black and white, being the silhouettes 
of all present and former pupils 
arranged in the order in which they 
had entered. There is also the sil- 
houette of Bub, the dog of the aférer, 
a sad-looking mongrel, at present re- 
posing under the stove. On the walls 
are several magnificent vendus, which 
were made by the fatron at Rome, and 
also casts from the frieze of the Par- 
thenon, and a number of pictures and 
drawings of questionable morality. 
Not knowing exactly what to do, I de- 
cide to go home, but I am not to get 
off so easily. Before Ireach the door, 
I am intercepted by a portly young 
man, Delorme by name, called PAdibert 
by courtesy, caporal des nouveaux. He 
introduces himself politely, and asks if 
1 am aware that it is the custom of the 
nouveaux to treat the at“rer to drinks. 
| signify my willingness to comply 
with the custom. 

“Not now,” he “you under- 
stand there are not enough present; | 
will put up anotice so that all may be 
here.”” He also says, “I can spheke 
English, steamship, plum puddzng, va- 
ter clo-se¢, oh ye—yes, God damn.”’ 

He then relapses into his native 
tongue and tells me to go into the 
kitchen and help the other nouzcaux 
stick paper on chassis or stretchers, of 
which there are to be provided thirty- 
five enormous ones for the approaching 
charette. 1 am asked if I can work 
that evening and am told to be on 
hand sharp at seven o'clock the next 
morning. The first class are rendering 
andthe next day is the charette. Charette 
is a word very much used in the a¢“er, 
where ithas a variety of meanings unin- 
telligible to the uninitiated. ‘lhe cha- 
rette is the hand cart used to carry the 
drawings to the school. Inthe process 
of time the word has come to be ap- 
plied to the last days of the rendu, and 
as it always happens that every one 
is behindhand at that time the phrase 
en charette in atclier parlance 
behindhand with one’s work. 

I reach the at/er early the next 
morning. Lo, what a transformation ! 
It is my first experience with a cha- 
rette; things appear in inextricable 
confusion and all is bustle and excite- 
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The whole force of the atclier 
has turned out, drawings are being 
stretched on frames, borders painted, 
blue bands being pasted on and the 
last finishing touches given; on some 
single drawings, which are behindhand, 
there are three, and even five men 

Early as it is the pa/ron is 


ment. 


working. 
present giving his final orders; he has 
been there since six o’clock; he soon 
finishes his rounds and the confusion 


increases tenfold, for every one be- 
gins to talk. The men who are ren- 
dering look haggard and worn out; 


many of them have worked all night ; 
some have worked forty-eight hours 
continuously. Yesterday afternoon 
not one of the thirty-five great draw- 
was finished; to-day at twelve 
o'clock all must be completed, mounted 
on frames and delivered at the school. 


ings 


In spite of the apparent confusion 
the work goes on with a precision 
and neatness which excites my ad- 
miration and I realize that the 
atelier is a splendidly trained organiza- 
tion. Asthe drawinys, one after an- 


other are completed and stood against 
the wall they present an extremely fine 
and workmanlike appearance, _ well 
worthy of the pupils of Paul Blondel, 
who holds a reputation for technique 
second to no man in France. 

I, being the dernier nouveaux, and an- 
other miserable are ordered to go for 
the charettes. We go toa stable where 
hand carts are rented, and each haul 
one to the al/c/ier. The drawings have 
been brought down to the court and 
are quickly loaded. I am _ harnessed 
into the shafts, other nouveaux push, 
and the whole motley crowd start on a 
run for the It lacks but ten 
minutes of twelve, and at twelve the 
gates will be closed. Half of the men 
have not taken the trouble to divest 
themselves of their gowns. The anciens 
wear their straight-brimmed silk hats— 
a curious spectacle we present as we 
dash through the crowded streets, and 
one which affords no smali amusement 
to the public. As weturninto the rwve 
Bonaparte, we meet charettes from 
other ateliers, and noisy greetings are 
exchanged. The drawings are taken 
to the Salle Melpomene where Monsteur 
Barbier, sitting at the feet of the god- 


school. 
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dess, makes the proper entry in his reg- 
ister while his assistant affixes the offi- 
cial stamp. When the last drawing is 
registered, the whole a¢c/ier proceeds to 
the café aux deux Magots to drink Ver- 


mouth at the expense of those who 
render. 
Having disposed of the projet a 


period of relaxation ensues, and /es an- 
ciens have time to devote their attention 
to the initiation of Zes derniers nouveaux, 
of which there are nine,a number un- 
precedented in the history of the atelier ; 
so it is determined to have a celebration 
somewhat out of the ordinary. Some 
one says it will be monotonous to go 
nine times in state to drink at the ex- 
pense of each representative mu/ot, and 
suggests that it would be more pleas- 
ant and amusing to combine their re- 
sources and give a grand dinner in the 
atélier, after which could follow the in- 
itiation, or reception as they call it. 

The management of the affair 
rashly intrusted to the nouveaux who 
were to pay, with the result that proba- 
bly a worse dinner was never served up 
to man. The food was sent from one 
of the cheapest restaurants of the Latin 
quarter, where cheap restaurants 
abound. ‘The dinner was to consist of 
soup, three courses, a plum pudding, 
which they told me was in honor of 
America, wine and coffee, the whole to 
cost something over one franc per head. 
To say that the food was bad does not 
express it, and for the wine, the 
smell was enough when it was poured 
out, the dregs filled at least a third of 
the glass. 

My share of the expense was 
ridiculously small that 1 felt I could 
afford to send some bottles of cham- 
pagne, and the patron, whose son was to 
be initiated, sent a few more. ‘The 
whole day was spent in decorating the 
atelier; the largest room was cleared, 


Was 


as 


SO 


and the great drawing boards were 
arranged to form tables; the stools 
were to do duty as chairs. Hardly 


were the company seated, when every 
bottle of champagne disappeared from 
the board, each seized by the man near- 
est to it and deposited under his stool, 
in the cellar (dans /a cave) as one ex- 
pressed it. Inspite of the food, a jollier 
company was never assembled and, 
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strange to say, every one but myself 
seemed to relish the viands. 

The three courses were served with- 
out change of plates; when these were 
finished, the plates were turned over 
and the backs used for the pud- 
ding. Besides having to foot the bill, 
les nouveaux were required to wait on 
the table, and it was only after /s 
anciens had finished that they were 
allowed to regale themselves on the 
cold remnants of the feast. One poor 
white-headed wouveauw sat next to the 
burly Philibert Delorme, Capora/ des 
Nouveaux. ‘Yo such a state of intimi- 
dation had this young man_ been 
reduced that he dared not even remon- 
strate when that worthy functionary, 
at the end of every glass, deliberately 
poured out the dregs, a good third, on 
the top of his head. 

The ceremony of initiation varies 
with the humor of /es anczens. It usu- 
ally consists in undressing the victim, 
and painting his body with a variety of 
strong colors, Prussian blue and lamp 
black being much esteemed for the pur- 
In this condition the nouveau 1s 
required to mount on the table and 
sing. ‘this time the first nouveau 
operated upon, not only sang, but he 
made such a long address that the 
whole company became heartily tired 
of him, and it was with difficulty that 
he was driven from the table es 
anciens had had enough, and to my re- 
lief, instead of proceeding with the 
others they devoted themselves to song. 

1 found this part of the entertain- 
ment more to my liking, for the music 
was excellent. The first was in 
imitation of church music and appar- 
ently would have done honor to the 
nave of Notre Dame. The voices 
were fine, and as the stately chords 
rolled out I closed my eyes to the un- 
couth surroundings as I listened. Then I 
wondered no less at the majestic beauty 
of the refrain than that such music 
should be heard in such a place, for I did 
not suspect what I afterwards learned, 
that the words which accompanied these 
vlorious sounds were a tissue of blas- 
phemy and immorality of a kind dear 
to the heart of “es types d’ atelier.” 
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song 


The social life of the atéier is an ex- 
perience which no one can adequately 
describe and no one appreciate who has 
not tried it. It isa life altogether un- 
like anything to be found in lands 
where English is spoken. ‘The charac- 
ter of the members, if not moral, is at 
least happy. Nothing dampens their 
spirits and nothing disturbs their good 
humor. Work goes on merrily amidst 
a continual flow of good spirits. No 
matter how much pressed and driven, 
everyone seems to enjoy life. Some- 
thing of interest is always happening. 
Music is the favorite diversion. I was 
surprised to find that nearly every one 
could play on some kind of an instru- 
ment, and there were several who could 
play on a half a dozen different kinds. 
Indeed the atUier had a veritable or- 
chestra. There wasa piano hired by 
subscription, five or six violins, a bass 
viol, drum and anumber of wind instru- 
ments, and withal no lack of music, 
for it may be said some one was play 
ing all the time except during the visits 
of the patron. Many had fine voices 
and when the atelier was not en charett 
one often heard music well worth list- 
ening to. 

That these young men have bad 
traits cannot be denied, but to offset 
them they have good qualities of avery 
lovable kind, there is a loyal feeling of 
comradeship among them, also an utte 
lack of selfishness. The generous way 
they work for one another is surprising 
to one of Anglo Saxon blood, who as a 
rule does not feel called upon to work 
for days and often even all night long 
for a comrade behindhand with his 
work, but such devotedness is of con- 
tinual occurrence at the af/ier where it 
is considered a matter of course. They 
belong to a kind-hearted race, polite 
because it is natural for them to be so; 
their politeness is no affectation, but 
the reflection of an instinctive respect 
for others’ feelings ; and I, who entered 
the atdier with prejudice and dislike, 
left it in a far different frame of mind, 
desiring no better or truer friend 
than a true-hearted Frenchman, and | 
found many such among my forty odd 
“Camarades a’ Atélier.” 
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No. 10.—THE NEW CRIMINAL C 


is rather curious that, 
in the excess of dis- 
cussion that has at- 
tended the competi- 
tion, for the design of 
a new City Hall, and 


followed the collapse of that compe- 


tition, no notice should have been taken 
of the one ambitious architectural pro- 
ject that has actually been carried into 
execution under auspices practically the 
same as the auspices under which the 
competition for the City Hall was con- 
ducted. That project was the project 
for the new building tor the Criminal 
Courts, and an attentive consideration 
of it would have let in a great light 
upon the methods of our municipal 
officials in providing public architect- 
ure, and the degree of success that is 
likely to attend those efforts. It 
true that in the case of the building for 
the Criminal Courts our municipal ru- 
lers did not invoke expert aid at any 
stage of the whereas in the 
project for building a new City »Hall 
they invoked such aid at every stage. 
The Mayor they invoked too 
much, and it seems as if they must 
either have done that or invoked the 
wrong kind; or else the competition 
would not have turned out to be 
complete a failure. But this conclusion 
is hasty. The initial iniquity of the 
whole procedure was the determination 
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to pull down the old City Hall, the one 

public building New York possesses — 
that is at once architecturally respecta- 
ble and historically venerable, in order 
to make room for an architecturally 
unknown quantity. ‘The demolition 
and erectidn would additionally sacri- 
fice what left by the Postoffice 
and the minor buildings, including 
the Tweed Court House, of the old 
City Hall Park. ‘This iniquity was not 
perpetrated by the consulting archi- 
tects. It was imposed upon them asa 
necessary condition in the preparation 
of their scheme. Doubtless they were 
as well aware of the iniquitousness as 
any other equal number of enlightened 
citizens. It does not appear, however, 
that they protested against it. It does 
appear, however, that they drew up a 
very intelligent and liberal programme, 
which was calculated to attract all the 
architects who could be drawn into any 
open competition whatsoever. If the 
whole business, site and selection in- 
cluded, had been intrusted to them, the 
competition would doubtless have been 
successful in the selection of a credita- 
ble design to be executed in City Hall 
Park. ‘That would have been a muni- 
cipal misfortune. It was averted by the 
thoughtfulness of the officials in re- 
serving to themselves the final selection, 
and by their inability to make a fina! 
decision out of the designs chosen for 
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them by their professional advisers. 
One of the advisers explained after- 
wards that the officials were at liberty 
to disregard this choice and take their 
pick out of the whole number of designs 
submitted. In this case what were the 
expert advisers employed and paid for? 
If he had explained this beforehand, 
it is quite possible that none of the de- 
signs chosen would have been submit- 
ted at all, since these designs were pre- 
sumably by architects of standing, and 
since it is inconceivable that an archi- 
tect of standing would have prepared 
a design to besubmittedtothe unaided 
judgment of the municipal officials, on 
the chance that the municipal officials 
might like it. 

But that the failure of the official 
authorities to make choice of a design 
is not in the least a reflection upon 
any of the premiated competitors, is 
vividly clear from the designs of which 
the official authorities did make choice 
when the question was of a new Crim- 
inal Court building. If the officials of 
New York like that, any artistic archi- 
tect may very justly say to himself, 


Heaven forbid that they should like 


my work. As a matter of fact the 
competition which has resulted in the 
erection of the Criminal Court building 
did contain some respectable though 
misguided architects) How a respect- 
able architect (professionally respect- 
able, of course,) could have allowed 
himself to imaginethat a design which 
represented what he could do stood any 
chance of being accepted is one of the 
mysteries of competitions. . Perhaps 
each competitor believed himself the 
happy possessor of a “pull,” in which 
case none of them deserved better 
than to have the existing building 
erected. 

It is the unfortunate City of New 
York that is really entitled to our sym- 
pathy. We cannot fairly say that it 
has deserved anything quite so bad as 
this building. Fortunately for the city, 
the site of the new building 1s at pres- 
ent obscure and little frequented. Few 
persons have occasion to resort to it, 
except judges and criminals and crim- 
inal lawyers. The judges do not care 
about these things; the criminals dis- 
like it, not because it is an ugly and 
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vulgar building, but because it is a 
court of justice, and would dislike a 
better building quite as heartily ; the 
criminal lawyer, if they be of the 
shuyster class, doubtless like it, from 
natural: affinity. The great majority 
of the population are happily spared all 
knowledge of it. The “Elm street 
improvement” if it is ever brought to 
pass, will bring the Criminal Court 
Building into the sunlight of publicity, 
a fact which furnishes an argument 
against the execution of the Elm street 
improvement. 

Upon the whole the Criminal Court 
building is the most discreditable edi- 
fice the city has ever erected. Every- 
body knows who knows about the 
matter that the municipal architecture 
of New York in its ordinary manifesta- 
tions of school-houses and police sta- 
tions and engine houses is nil. The 
city has been in the habit of intrusting 
its work to builders of tenement houses, 
who have built tenement houses for its 
purposes. It has had no architecture 
at all. ‘This building looks as if it 
might have been designed by a builder 
of ‘tasty’? tenement houses, with 
huge, umbrageous zinc cornices, but as 
if he had been goaded by his new and 
enlarged job into an architectural am- 
bition. The common building of the 
city is an architectural vacuum, but 
this, to follow Mr. Hewitt, is the minus 
quantity on the other side of the 
vacuum. ‘The absence of architecture 
here becomes positive, militant and 
obstreperous, insomuch that it is not 
possible to overlook the structure, when 
once it has encountered one’s notice. 

The building is full of “ features’ 
like all buildings in which an incompe- 
tent designer finds himself goaded to 
do something important. They suc- 
ceed in converting its dullness into rest- 
lessness without relieving the dullness. 
The most painful of these features are 
the big porch in front of the centre, 
and the two openings on each flank, and 
the one in the front of each wing that 
run through two stories. These latter 
are so very painful and awkward that 
the charitable observer is disposed to 
believe that they result from an innocent 
though unskillful endeavor to express 
a galleried room. When he penetrates 
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the interior he finds that this is not the 
case. The big semi-circular windows 
come to the floors of the rooms which 
they illuminate, and are just “ architect- 
ure.’’ Werather suspect the designer of 
an intention to plagiarize the Lenox 
library, in the general form of his build- 
ing, but this suspicion may be un- 
founded, since it imputes to hima capa- 
bility for admiring simplicity and 
dignity, an imputation which his work 
does not in the least justify. But a 
comparison of the two buildings is 
nevertheless instructive as showing how 
widely two somewhat similar ground 
plans may come to differ in the work- 
ing out, when one is worked out by 
an architect and the other by an 
artchitect. 

The cultivated observer will see from 
the illustration that the building is ex- 
tremely bad, though he will not make 
out its full badness from the illustra- 
tion. Nothing could be more distress- 
ing than the general scheme of two 
narrow-gabled aid projecting wings 
flanking a wide-recessed centre. It is 
conceivable. of course, that this arrange- 
ment might be forced upon an architect 
by the exigencies of his ground plan, 
in which case an expressive treatment 
might have atoned for, by making in- 
telligible, a disposition that would not 
occur to any instructed or sensitive 
person as an ideal form. Here, how- 
ever, there is no reason in the plan for 
the arrangement, the interior, behind 
the recessed centre, being a recessed 
court, while the exterior effect of 


the two terminal slices is most pain- 
ful. Still, even with this ground plan 
something might have been done, by 
setting the superstructure on a massive 
height, 


basement of moderate and 








crowning it with an attic containing the 
subordinate rooms. Instead of this the 
basement is carried up so as to include 
one of the principal stories, and thus 
enters into active competition with the 
superstructure. In fact, itis impossible 
tosay which ts the principal division of 
the building. Proportion is thus put 
out of the question. 

We have said that the illustration 
fails to expose the building completely. 
For one thing it does not render the 
which is peculiarly atrocious, 
being a combination of light granite, 
brownstone and a brick the color of 
which is acutely painful in connection 
with the brownstone. What is more 
important is that it is on too small a 
scale to exhibit the detail, which very 
greatly aggravates the effect of the 
general disposition and the multiplica- 
tion of the features. Itis all as crude, as 
unstudied and as illiterate as possible. 
It would vulgarize the Parthenon. It 
is superfluous to add that the de- 
signer has taken great pains to make 
the stone-cutting curious and emphatic. 
Such is the custom of the artchitect. 

If this abominable edifice were built 
in Oshkosh we should, in our super- 
ciliousness, call it Western. It is what 
is to be expected where architectural 
design is reckless, hasty and unin- 
formed. It may be seriously questioned 
whether there is anything in the West 
so Western as this. Anything more 
Western there could not be. And thisis 
the monument chosen by the municipal 
rulers of the richest and biggest and 
one of the oldest of American 
The Tombs alongside of it, built two 
generations ago, takes on an aspect of 
new distinction since the advent of its 
disorderly neighbor. 
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E present to 
readers for compari- 
son a plan of the 
building on the north- 
east corner of La 
Salle and Monroe 
streets, in Chicago, 
just being completed, 
with an alternative plan and schedule 
of differences. We wish to again 
call attention to the fact that we 
do not wish to be considered as 
casting any personal reflections on the 
architects, nor doing otherwise than 
calling attention to the difference in 
the treatment of the building, con- 
sidered purely as an office building, 
there being doubtless conditions inci- 
dental to its use, which lead to the 
treatment in this particular way. We 
would also refer to the prefatory para- 
graphs in our two prior articles ex- 
plaining our position. 

An office building’s prime and only 
object is to earn the greatest possible 
return for its owners, which means that 
it must present the maximum of rent- 
able space possible on the lot, with 
every portion of it most fully lit. The 
points to be considered are: 

(az). Ease of access. 

(4). Good light. 

(c). Good service. 

(dz). Maximum of rentable area con- 
sistent with true economy. 

(e). Ease of rearrangement 
tenants, 

(7). Minimum of 
with true economy. 
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OPPORTUNITIES. 
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The building as it stands is approxi- 
mately 80 feet by 142 feet, with the 
west front on La Salle street, the south 
front on Monroe street, the north front 
on a narrow alley, and the east end 
against a party wall. It is twelve 
stories high, with the principal entrance 
running from one street through to the 
other, the peculiar column arrange- 
ment being intended to admit of a 
monumental staircase on the first floor, 
between the two sides of which all per- 
sons entering must pass. The building 
is of the most approved type of steel 
skeleton construction, with each floor 
carried independently directly to the 
columns, but is without special sway- 
bracing, that being attained by the use 
of rigid column connections, assisted 
by the relative lowness of the building. 
On the ground floor a large hall enters 
from La Salle street and runs through 
in front of the elevators, with a wide 
entrance from Monroe street, the two 
entrances dividing the rentable space 
into practically three parts. On the 
second floor the large hallway of the 
La Salle street entrance is carried 
through and the court on the alley is 
floored over, giving three offices. From 
the third floor the office subdivision 
begins. In thetypical floor plans there 
is a vault built in for each office and 
also a coat-closet, both occupying rent- 
able area, which is credited to the 
office in our schedule. On the twelfth 
floor are placed the barber shop and 
toilets, running from the elevator east 
along the light shaft and ’ien northerly 
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along the easterly wing, occupying a 
total of nearly 1,000 square feet. Every 
office is provided with a wash-basin, 
which is good. 
(a). E 

cally no difference between the two 
plans, since it is feasible to have an 
entrance on La Salle street as well 
as on Monroe on both plans, although 
in the plan suggested the natural posi- 
tion of the entrance would be from 
Monroe street, as that would afford a 
perfectly lit hall at alltimes. The size 
of the elevator cars are* somewhat 
smaller in the suggested plan, but they 
are still of sufficient size to perfectly 
meet the requirements of the building, 
while they can be considerably en- 
larged without curtailing the rentable 
space, should that be desired. The 
freight elevator is entirely removed, as 
being a fixture wholly unnecessary in 
an office building. Should it be felt 
that one was necessary, it could be 
placed in the stairwell. The location 


of the stairs is such that they can be 
preserved intact at all times regardless 
of a fire on any floor, it being possible 


to close them off by automatically 
closing fire-proof doors. The require- 
ments of the stairs being simply to act 
as a relief in the event of a breakdown 
f the elevator plant, and therefore to 
be called but occasionally into use, their 
position is one of little importance, and 
the further away they can be placed 
the cheaper can their construction be 
without affecting the general tone of 
the building. The average distance of 
travel from elevator to office is rather 
less in the proposed plan than in the 
plan executed, but not sufficient to 
nake it an object of very great im- 
portance one way or the other. 

(4). Good Light.—The generally ac- 
‘epted requirement of good lighting is 
that every portion of the office should 
be within 20 to 25 feet of a window, 
ind that that window shall not open 
directly to the south. It is to be 
hoped that some time the disadvant- 
iges due to a direct south light in 
fices will be fully appreciated, and 
the advantages of the court, with its 
ong axis north and south more fully 
inderstood. We have gone into deep 
fices on a light day with a southern 
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exposure, and found electric light in 
use therein, simply because it was im- 
possible to permit the direct sun to 
shine on the occupants close by the 
windows, and as a consequence awn- 
ings were used, which made it neces- 
sary to use artificial light in the rear. 
The office day is snly one-third of the 
twenty-four hours, and is fairly well 
distributed on either side of the meri- 
dian, with the advantage a little in 
favor of the westerly side, and there- 
fore it is desirable that the long axis 
of the court should be a- few 
degrees east of a north’ and 
south line, so that the sun’s rays can 
penetrate to the deepest part of the 
court during the middle of the day, 
and reflect as deep as possible into it 
during all the other portions of the 
day. Inthe building under considera- 
tion, the plan as it is shows eight of the 
offices facing the south, which, as we 
have seen, is a disadvantage. There 
are four offices which face the west, 
and. the remaining five are within a 
court whose long axis is east and west, 
and therefore there is not much likeli- 
hood of there being direct sunlight in 
the offices at all; at the same time 
there is not much likelihood of the 
offices being as satisfactorily lit as they 
should be. If the court were put in as 
shown on the plan, as it should be, there 
are but four offices which directly face 
the south. The light court, which is 
25 feet wide in one case and 12 feet 6 
inches wide in the other, opens directly 
on the street, and, as a consequence, 
every Office of the twenty-eight, save 
three, may be considered as fronting on 
the street, since from every one the 
street is visible until the stories in close 
proximity thereto are reached, when 
their value is enhanced by reason of 
the superior light and nearness to the 
street. Whether the portions of the 
building are rented separately or in 
large areas, the light throughout every 
portion of the space rented will be 
amply sufficient, and this is secured, as 
will be seen by the schedule, at no loss 
of rentable area. A further advantage 
of the north and south court and the 
particular arrangement presented 1s 
that the prospective tenant carries with 
him, from the time he enters the build- 
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ing until he leaves it, the feeling that 
it is light, that it contains no dark cor- 
ners, and that this effect is gained with- 
out artificial aid. The acknowledg- 
ment of limitation of light from a 
window is had in this plan, where it 
wili be seen that the architects have 
provided for offices going back only 
a distance 21 feet 6 inches, with the 
rear of 4 feet condemned for all use by 
reason of the vaults being built therein, 
which, with the arrangement of the 
doors, makes it impossible to set a desk 
even for an office boy further from the 
window than about 15 feet. With the 
vaults removed, there is an available 
space for this purpose. 

(c). Good service.—There is but little 
to choose from between the two plans. 
The plan as it is provides slightly 
larger elevators, which is not of as 
much importance as their speed. The 
stairways are somewhat larger, but that 
is of very little consequence, since the 
Stairways are at the best only for use 
when the elevators are shut down. It 


is questionable whether in the emer- 
gency toilet a urinal is of as much value 


as acloset, and certain that in either 
event there should be a wash-basin 
provided. The provision of wash-basins 
in the offices is good, and the arrange- 
ment of the toilets on the top floor is 
also good, and the number of fixtures 
probably sufficient. A better arrange- 
ment could be made, of course, were 
the position of the stairs different and 
the freight elevator abandoned, since 
in that case an area of 400 square feet 
would be saved for rental purposes. In 
the question of the artificial lighting of 
the offices very great exception can be 
taken. The general use of bracket out- 
letsnearly doublesthecost of the electric 
wiring installation, makes it impossi- 
ble to remove partitions without very 
considerable cost, interferes with the 
use of the wall for hanging wardrobes 
and the like, and involves the use of 
portable fixtures in much discomfort. 
A far betterarrangement is to have one 
central chandelier with three or four 
pendants, one in each corner of the 
room, leaving the side walls free to be 
shifted wherever the tenant’s require- 
ments dictate. The arrangement of the 
stairs in the plan suggested is such as 
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to serve all necessary purposes, at the 
same time removing them from inter- 
ference with space that would be valu- 
able for renting. Should one tenant 
require 9,000 Or more square feet it 
would be possible to maintain circula- 
tion under all circumstances past that 
floor without interfering with the ten- 
ants of that floor. 

(2). The maximum rentable area con- 
sistent with true economy.—By reference 
to the schedule it will be seen that in 
order to obtain an increased rentable 
area expenditures to the amount of 
$25,000 are incurred, but that it isa 
wise economy so to do. This further 
illustrates the principle that an office 
building differs radically from any other 
building in its limitations and require- 
ments, and as a consequence the prin- 
ciples which ordinarily govern’ the 
planning of buildings do not apply un 
changed to the office building. In the 
plan as it isif all of the partitions in 
one floor should be removed so as to 
dedicate this entire floor to the use of 
one tenant it would be found that one 
corner of it would be divorced from all of 
the rest by reason of the position of the 
stairway and machinery shafts, while 
the central portion would be dark. In 
the plan as it should be the access 
between the two parts would be either 
through the vestibule in the front of 
the ‘elevator, or else across a_ bridge 
thrown across the court. ‘This at first 
would seem to be a disadvantage, but 
in every concern requiring for the 
prosecution of its business so large an 
area as 9,000 square feet the proportion 
of the space used by the public is or- 
dinarily not to exceed 50 per cent of 
the total needed, so that instead of 
having the entire area on one floor, two 
floors would be occupied, one above 
the other; one floor being for the 
executive officers and the _ public, 
and the other for the clerks’ 
and this would involve no particular 
disadvantage, but rather the reverse. 
If we should go beyond the 20 feet 
limitation in the plan as it is, extend- 
ing the length of the offices along Mon- 
roe street, so as to gain 500 additional 
square feet, and credit that at one-half 
value, it will be seen that the rentable 
area is not yet all that it might be, 
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Halls, wallsand stairs 

Net rentable area. ‘ 

Area of building........ 

Area of lot.... 

Cube of building 

Percentage of light rentable space 


Total 


Additional available area, % value 


Net debit 
while the loss, by reason thereof, re- 
mains still at a considerabie figure. 


We have based the capitalized losses 
at $1.50 per square foot, capitalized at 


8 per cent, and it will be seen that this 
represents a considerable fraction of 
the cost of such a building. Should it 
be desired, the second floor could be 
carried over underneath the light 
courts in each case, thus adding 25 per 
cent to the rentable area on one floor, 
and that one of the most valuable in 
the building; but no credit has been 
claimed on account of this. in the 
plan suggested, it will be noted that 
the area of the width of the corridor in 
front of the elevators is nade some- 
what less than that of the plan as ex- 
ecuted, but when it is considered that 
this is entirely free from columns, and 
that one-half of the tenants come from 
one side and the other one-half from 
the other, it will be found to be more 
than sufficient. In the same way the 
side corridors are made narrower 
simply because the width as given is 
enough, and nothing is gained by mak- 
ing them wider, while there is a decided 
loss due to the necessity for carrying 
the paving of the corridor over that 
much greater area. In the plan as it 
is, all of the corridor partitions are 
shown with sashes in them, which 


11,3600 
1,633,500 cu. ft. 1,499,800 cu. ft. 
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DIFFERENCES. 


As it is. As it should be. Credit Debit 


2 42 $2,100 
17 ft. oin. 20 ft. oO in. 
16 ft. O in. 20 ft. Oin. 
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500 
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165 ft. O in. 165 ft. O in. 
1,460 sq. ft. 2,270 sq. ft. 

4,490 

5,410 

9,900 


4,5CO 
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12,400 
SOO 


2,639 
6,451 
g,O090 

II,300 


50,110 
100 


$20,100 $299,335 


would be rendered unnecessary in the 
plan suggested, because with glass in 
each of the entrance doors, and with 
glass transoms over them, the corridors 
would be perfectly lit, while that por- 
tion requiring the most light, in front 
of the elevators, receives light from 
both the north and south. 

(ce). Ease of rearrangement to sutt 
tenants—This has already been re- 
ferred to in connection with the posi- 
tion of the bracket lights. In the 
executed plan, it will be seen that the 
position of the columns very much 
interferes with the subdivision of the 
offices and of the arrangement of. the 
hall space, since in the La Salle street 
front two columns occur in the centre 
of an office and are only saved from 
being a great nuisance by reason of 
the fact that fire-proof vaults are put 
in to fill in the space behind them. It 
will also be seen that the arrangement 
of the columns is very disorderly, and 
that columns occur at odd places in 
the halls, all of these interfering with 
the free use of the floor space, and 
making it exceptionally difficult to 
treat it architecturally and satisfactorily 
in the event of one tenant requiring any 
large area. The building in of fire- 
proof vaults in the offices interferes with 
any re-arrangement, making the same 
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4A SALLE ST. 


ALTERNATIVE PLAN. 


perfectly impossible without going toa 
very considerable expense, which could 
not be borne unless the offices were 
taken for a long term of years. In the 
plan as proposed, these difficulties are 
of course entirely obviated, a symmet- 
rical treatment of every portion of the 
office is possible, partitions can be 
readily removed and at a very slight 
expense, and the arrangement is such 
that even the hall paving could be 
utilized to advantage. The size of 
unit in the plan proposed is somewhat 
larger than is customary, but the loca- 
tion of the building is such as to indi- 
cate a class of tenants who would will- 
ingly take the larger sized offices. 
With the lights on the ceiling it is, of 
course, a simple matter to at any time 
remove a partition, giving the tenant 
as much office space as he desires in 
multiples of 220 square feet. 

(/). Minimum of cost consistent with 
true economy.—In the plan as it is, rec- 
ognition has been made of the fact 
that a moderate spacing of columns is 
at all times desirable, and as a conse- 
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PLAN AS CARRIED OUT. 





quence there has been a credit allowed 
for the saving in the depth of girders 
and floor beams by reason thereof 
The total saving in the cost of thé 
framing is not, however, a very large 
item, the saving in the number of 
columns in the plan as it should be, 
being ofisetted by the necessity for in- 
creasing their section somewhat on 
account of the need to support a larger 
area. In the case of the floor framing, 
the saving which would naturally be 
due to the decreased thickness of the 
floors is offset by the fact that a greater 
floor area is provided than is necessary 
for the service of the building, and 
that the unsymmetrical spacing of the 
columns requires numerous girders in 
odd places, preventing any advantage 
being taken of the reduction in height 
which could otherwise be effected. 

The advantages of office building 
planning is finally shown in the great 
saving in the cube effected thereby 
without loss of rentable space, which 
lesson is further enforced by the totals 
given in the schedule. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the E-ditor of THX ARCHITECTURAL RECORD : 


In a recent copy of THE ARCHITECTURAL 
RECORD, the writer of a paper, entitled ‘‘ Wasted 
Opportunities,” has distinguished us by selecting, 
to his mind, as a satisfactory example of such, a 
building of which we are the architects. 

It is conceded by him that the peculiar condi- 
tions which have resulted in the present ground 
plan ‘‘as it is,’’ are unknown to him. If he 
chances to be a member of the profession, it is 
charitable to presume that the special environ- 
ments of the building also are unknown to him, 
for otherwise we think it impossible that such 


suggestions as his plan, ‘‘ as it should be,” could 


have been made. Without giving the least con- 
sideration to these circumstances, the importance 
of which necessarily has determined the general 
development of our ground plan, your writer sub- 
mits one of his own, boldly asserting this to be 
the plan ‘“as it should be.”’ 

Your publication, in which the paper referred 
to appears, is not a professional one, reaching 
only members of the profession or those who are 
interested therein, but is a periodical which is 
sold on all news stands and bought by the public 
at large, and therefore reaches the eye of many 
not trained in architecture. 

The paper itself deals with concise facts, that 
of a criticism and alleged improvement of a 
ground plan of a given building already erected 
from the alleged faulty plans. It necessarily 
must create the impression, whether intentional 
readers 


or not, especially among those of your 


training, 


wasteful, ill-lighted and poorly-ventilated build- 


who have no technical that a faulty, 
ing has been planned, and thereby you appear to 
“have it in’’ not only for the architects, but also 
for the owners as well, who expect, of course, to 
receive the exact counterpart of what the paper 
intends to make the building appear. 

It is for the reason that we consider it our duty 
to the latter to see whether your ‘‘ anonymous” 
critic has not overstepped permissible bounds 
The propriety of his action may justly be ques- 
tioned, even if his plan ‘‘as it should be” could 
claim to be all what the writer asserts for it; but 
how will it be viewed when the positive absurdi- 
ties and impossibilities thereof must be obvious 
to the most casual observer, who in any way is 
conversant with the ground plan and principal 


requirements of an office building ? 


It is of course unknown to your writer, as he 
admits voluntarily and as we stated before, that 
the facts before us in this case were : 

‘* To provide one large office on the first floor 
making use of the entire area of the lot, the office 
space to be unbroken by incumbrances, such as 
elevator shafts, stairs to minimize the number of 
supporting columns, the entire space at the same 
time well lighted directly by skylights or other- 
wise, and also well ventilated by outside windows. 
Also to provide two similar floors on the second 
and third stories for a special purpose, also 
unbroken, and so extended as the requirements 
for light would permit.” 

It will be seen at once that the location of the 
elevators and stairs in the plan ‘‘ as it should be” 
is in this case an impossibility, as it would divide 
of the 
ground floor in practically disconnected sections. 


each lower floors, and especially the 
This, however, isa matter of secondary import- 
ance compared to the following : 

The building as it stands is flanked on the 
westerly side by a structure ten stories high; on 
the easterly side by a six-story building, but of 
course a few years hence may see this changed to 
one also thirteen or more stories high. Assuming 
this to be the case, we would have in the plan 


‘*as it should be”’ on the easterly and westerly 
side ‘‘shafts” (‘‘ they could not be called light 
from 120 to 200 


courts’’) about 6 feet wide and 


feet high. ‘Towards these shafts face ninety-six 
office rooms, deriving light from no other source. 
It goes without saying that almost total darkness 
would permanently prevail in all of these, except 
probably a few upper stories. 

The main and intermediate corridors are not 
better off, also given up to perpetual semi-dark- 
ness, the only source of direct light being one 
stair hall window in a corner which admits light, 
where in this plan it is probably least needed. 

Instead of overlooking from the office windows 
the life of a bustling city or a beautiful harbor, as 
is the case in our plan, the offices would all, 
except on the street front, face dead walls of nar- 
row dark shafts, sufficient in our opinion to make 
those repulsive to an 
New York business 
man, who is to be the prospective tenant. 


As looked 


curious proposition to build a narrow extension 


rooms forbidding and 


ascetic, not to mention to a 


fanciful only can be upon the 


on the southeast corner, which would be about 
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7x18 feet clear, and require three free standing 
walls, about 200 feet high, 2 feet wide at the 
bottom, according to law, thereby, in conse- 
quence, extending the narrow 6-foot wide shaft 
for further 18 feet in length. 

We have yet to learn, Mr. Editor, that this 
can be called an economical and commendable 
construction, outside of the fact that the exten- 
sion thus secured is not separately accessible, 
and evidently was only planned to show an 
increase of floor space, which practically is im- 
possible to attain. 

lhe only direction from which permanent and 
abundant light for the building erected on this 
site can be secured, at least for a long time to 
come, and perhaps forever * (the United States 
Assay Office being the rear neighbor), is from 

* This is entirely an assumption, and a very unstable 
one. In Washington, to-day, a movement is on foot to 
appoint a committee to inquire into the condition of 
the Federal Buildings in New York City. The use 
of so small a building as that in which the Assay 
Office is housed on land so valuable, is one of the matters 
which (if the Commission be appointed) will receive par- 
ticular attention. Should the land be sold and a large 
office building be erected on the site, what becomes of our 
correspondents’ position? ‘The ‘only direction from 
which permanent and abundant light * * * can be 
secured,’’ would then be cut off. All that is said about 


light shafts would be applicable, but with much greater 
force to the building ‘* as it is.’’—Eprror. 






While we cannot undertake to pub- 
lish the comments of the architects of 
every building that we criticise, we are 
glad of this opportunity to explain and 
emphasize our position for the last 
time. As we said in the first article of 
this series, we are simply illustrating 
general principles, and “do not wish to 
be considered as laying the blame for 
any defects on the shoulders of any one 
person,” 

in the letter, which we publish, the 
architects state the conditions of the 
problems which was given to them 
by the client, and these’ condi- 
tions fixed the development of the plan, 
and therefore afford a reason for its 
development in that particular way, 
which is a case covered by our 
remark above quoted. But, however, 
because the client is_ responsible, 
the violation of fundamental prin- 
ciples is not, on that account, the 
less actual. Clients, we know, are fre- 
quently the cause of fundamental er- 
rors in plan and design, but 1s it to be 
maintained that the errors are not 


errors because the client desire an trra- 
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the south; a point your writer has not understood 
or deliberately lost sight of, building up a dead 
wall to this source of light with the results shown 
on his plan and further explained by us herein. 

No further comments are necessary, and none 
in regard to the calculations of alleged wasted or 
ill-spent costs which accompany this erudition, 
the same being based on conditions which, as we 
have shown, conflict with fundamental require- 
ments for the building in question. 

A critique, written with a prejudiced or biased 
mind and applied to a concrete case, appearing 
jn a periodical widely distributed and read, 
undoubtedly does injury to those who are con- 
nected with its object—in this case to the archi 
tects and owners. 

If it can be shown that such critique contains 
gross errors and injustice, it constitutes the 
deliberate perpetration of a wrong, which should 
be righted. 

We therefore request, Mr. Editor, that you 
will publish this, our side of the case, in the next 
issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, giving 
it the same prominent place which you have 
vouchsafed the paper in question. 

DE LEMOs & CORDEs, 


Architects. 





the 
He cannot 
his sad 


tional arrangement. 
architect is notto blame. 
convert all the heathen 
fate to deal with. 
Concerning the question of light, it is 
a matter susceptible of easy demon- 
stration and within the range of obser- 
vation of every one that the most ef- 
fective dimension of any light shaft is 
the northerly and southerly one. The 
shafts in the plan as submitted by us 
have their long dimension north and 
south, and in that way afford an outlook 
over “the life of a bustling city or of 
a beautiful harbor” as well as in the 
erected building. The fact of the Uni- 
ted States Assay Office being the rear 
neighbor was one known to us, but it is 
not permanent, as the architects admit, 
and inasmuch as the building is likely 
to be inclosed by other buildings on all 
sides in manner similar to the way in 
which it is on the west, they or their 
clients—whoever is responsible—must 
face the possibility of the light from 
the south being excluded by a building 
as high as their own, in which case they 
are in the unenviable position of having 


Certainly 


is 


it 
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one-fifth of the rentableJiarea of the 
building facing on a court that is only 
6 feet long in a northerly and southerly 
direction. Inthe suggested plan the 


fact of the long court running north 
and south along the easterly line would 
be an inducement for the adjoining 
property-owner to place his court in 
the same position, in 


which case it 
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would no doubt be made of a similar 
width. Were it made less, the benefit 
from it could be denied the adjoining 
property-owner by means of suitable 
screens. 

As to other mattersof which our cor- 
respondents speak, we must refer our 
readers for judgment to our original 
article. —EDITOR. 











RAYMOND LEE. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
ON THE WAY TO THE OIL REGION. 


‘6 OU are Mr. Lee?” began Balder, inspecting 
mond superciliously. 

“Ves. Mr. Moyle told me....” 

The City Editor interrupted. Mr. Moyle, he said 
grandiloquently, had spoken about Mr. Lee, had referred 
the possibility of giving him (Raymond) a position on the 
View to him (Balder). Furthermore, Mr. Moyle had said 
that Lee “had done considerable literary work.” 

This reputation was evidently the outcome of some pious 
fiction of Ralph’s. When Lee assured Balder that he could 
not lay claim to any such qualification the City Editor 
elevated his eyebrows in a way that as much as questioned 
the use of any further conversation. 

“And, of course, you know nothing of New York ?” 
he continued. 

“ Nothing,” replied Raymond, frankly. 

‘Well, young man, what could you possibly do for us?” 

“Really I don’t know, Mr. Balder. No doubt I have 
been very foolish to waste your time,” said Raymond, 
smiling. 

This frankness pleased Balder ; it so completely con- 
ceded the command of the position to him. 

“No,” said Balder, with a trace of good nature. 

“When I spoke to Mr. Moyle,” continued Lee, ‘my 
hope was that there might be some tyro’s work that he— 
you—could give me to do.” 

“Tell me what you have done.” 
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Raymond’s answer and one or two questions which Balder 
asked disclosed an outline of the Eastchester life and its 
impracticable enthusiasms. Balder was interested. He 
smiled frequently during Raymond’s recital, and paused 
many times in the course of drawing little figures upon the 
blotting paper in front of him. 

“Queer training that for a newspaper, Mr. Lee,” he said, 
finally. 

“TI can well believe it,” said Raymond, “ though prob- 
ably I don't see its full ludicrousness as you do.” 

“‘ Undoubtedly,” said Balder, ‘‘or you wouldn’t be here, I 
assure you.”’ 

“ All I can say, Mr. Balder, is that if you can give me a 
trial—but I suppose the further I go the more foolish I’m 
making myself.” 

“Yes,” said Balder, smiling. Raymond concluded that 
his first attempt to secure employment had failed. He felt 
disappointment rising within him and would have arisen and 
departed had not the City Editor leaned back in his chair 
and commenced to scrutinize him. Suddenly he asked: 
“ Have you anything to do this afternoon ?” 

Raymond had not. 

“Then there’s one thing I'll get youtodo. You know 
French ?” 

Balder produced a volume of a French Biographical 
Dictionary, and Lee was soon at work concocting a short 


. . - . . . s 
obituary notice of a second-rate French scientist long 


retired from the world, the death of whom had _ been 
announced that morning. 

Leaving Lee at work Balder went to luncheon, for Balder 
fed well, indeed, professed to be somewhat of an epicure— 
an insinuation that he had always been used to good living, 
and had not during his youthful years shared the frugal 
fare of his mother, a washerwoman, who still enjoyed the 
confidence and patronage of a number of famihes in a 
certain part of Lexington avenue. 

When Balder returned, the few paragraphs required were 
finished. Raymond handed them to him. Balder read 
them, frowned once or twice, but he said condescendingly 
when he had fintshed : “ Yes—that will do. However....”’ 
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Fleck appeared at that moment with a card. “Show 
him in,” said Balder. ‘“ Mr. Lee, I'll see you in a minute.” 

The individual whom Fleck announced entered the room 
impetuously, as though the last moment for his purpose 
had arrived. Lee’s attention was at once attracted to him, 
and Fleck, having conducted the visitor to Balder’s desk, 
or, more strictly speaking, having run after him to that 
spot, lingered to scrutinize him. ‘The stranger was a man 
of middle age, tall and thin. Prominent blue veins traversed 
his white forehead and imparted to that feature the vitreous 
appearance of porcelain. His eyes were black, small and 
restless. All his movements were quick and nervous. His 
clothes, provincial in style, had a neglected look that 
stamped them as part of the wearer’s zmpedimenta. 

“You're Balder?’” he asked, peremptorily, in a staccato 
manner, as soon as he spied that individual. As he spoke, 
he seized a chair, and, sitting on it, hastily drew it close to 
the City Editor’s knees. Then he stretched a long arm 
across that personage’s desk and began to tap on it with 
his bony fingers. 

“T got your letter. Would have called sooner—but 
couldn’t.”’ 

“Yes, yes,”’ assented Balder, disconcerted somewhat by 
his visitor’s impetuosity. 

Who would have imagined that ¢/7s was the writer of that 
quiet, matter-of-fact letter? thought the City Editor. Here 
was a man most objectionable to Gods and little people— 
one without reverence; and Balder was in haste to impress 
his visitor with the dignity of the editorial position. 

He withdrew his chair, and leaned back in it. 

At once, the visitor retaliated by advancing his. 

‘**T don’t know whether you want to be put right on this 
matter,” he said. “It’s nothing to me—understand that. 
When I read the stuff you published—when was it ?—day 
before yesterday—couldn’t help writing that letter to you.” 

“Very good of you, Mr....” 

Balder hesitated. 

“ Pulling,” snapped the visitor, “not at all—I’m an old 
newspaper man—the general damager and chief mogul of 
the Welltown Weekly Eye. The View ’s a good paper—for 
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some things—in the news line I mean. In politics it’s 
asinine. But pshaw,” he continued, condescendingly, “that’s 
nothing—who cares for editorial opinion these days. 
We've got to the straw in that doll—eh?—know why its 
squeak is always the same when pinched—eh ?—ha! ha! 
But that isn't the question. About this new oil field—as I 
told you in my letter—you are tee-totally wrong. The Jim 
Crow well was drilled into the sand the night before we 
left—and she’s a gusher! She’sdoing....” 

Mr. Pulling didn’t give articulate expression to the quan- 
tity of oil that particular well was producing. He seized a 
piece of paper, wrote some figures on it, and with an air of 
triumph handed it to Balder. 

He threw himself back in his chair to watch the effect 
produced by his statistics. 

Evidently the figures did move the City Editor. He 
asked : 

“ How do you know ?” 

“Me!” cried Pulling in surprise. ‘‘ Because,” he added 


triumphantly, pushing his long forefinger closer to Balder’s 


nose as he uttered each word, ‘“‘ I—was—there—when she 
was drilled in. She belongs to my friend Lawler—who’s 
now in New York with me. He’s—but never mind that. 
You newspapers are all on the wrong track. When we get 
back to Catch-On—down ‘ll go the boarding from the Jim 
Crow—then the world will see what the new Catch-On Field 
amounts to.”’ 

“But,” said Balder, with hesitation, “our correspond- 
a 

“Your correspondent!’ interrupted Pulling, derisively. 
‘*Who is he, anyhow?” 

* Oh—well—now.”” Balder smiled. 

“ Yes—l know—Power behind the throne and so forth. 
You can’t give it away. Well, don’t. But I tell you the 
chump doesn’t know what he is talking about.” 

Balder remained for a moment silent, viewing the piece of 
paper on which were Pulling’s figures. 

“Have you given this to any other paper?” he asked. 

“No, sir,” cried Pulling, angrily. ‘I’m not hawking my 
information about. I’m damned if I know why I wrote to 
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you, anyhow. We are ready now to give out the real facts 
about the well—and I thought I’d let the Vrew have first 
whack.”’ 

“Yes, yes,’ said Balder in a conciliatory tone. “It is 
very good of you, I am sure. Now, Mr. Pulling, could 
you give us the exact figures of each day’s production of 
the well since it first began to flow?” 

“ Yes, sir,” cried Pulling with decision. “I haven't the 
figures with me, but send one of your young men along 
to my hotel and I’ll give him them and perhaps some other 
information 7 know you'd like to have for your paper. But 


here,” he cried, jumping to his feet, “I must hurry. We 


leave town to-night. Who are you going to send with me?” 

Balder hesitated a moment; then he called to Raymond, 
and in doing so played his part in Lee’s fate. 

“Mr. Lee,” he said, “1 want you to accompany Mr. 
Pulling here, who will give you some figures and other 
information. Please read over to Mr. Pulling whatever 
you may take down. Let him see that it is correct.” 


” 


‘‘Leave him to me. Bye,” cried Pulling, who, without 
another word, hurried out to the elevator, followed by Lee, 
and—the astonished gaze of Fleck. 

“ By ginger!” exclaimed the latter, “there’s a rank one 
for you.” 

Having gained the street, Lee found that, far from 
accompanying, he was engaged in a stiff pursuit of Pulling. 

Beyond a preliminary ‘‘ Come on,” that erratic individual 
paid no heed to his companion. With the upper part of his 
body thrown forward, Pulling precipitated himself through 
the crowd at a gaita little below arun. The most Ray- 
mond could do was to follow him at some distance, and he 
was glad to find that the stern chase ended in a few hun- 
dred yards, at the Astor House. 

In the entrance to that ancient hostelry Pulling waited 
for Lee to come up to him. 

“Ha! ha! young man,” he cried, smiling, pleased with 
his own performance, “ You haven’t learned how to 
hustle through a crowd. I tell you, the greatest curse 
the human race has to contend with is their idea 
of space. As a fact, distance doesn’t really exist—is a 
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mental disease—infirmity of the mind—but we are getting 


over it. Our forefathers said Philadelphia was twenty-four 
hours from New York, wesay it is two hours. Nothing of 
the kind.” It’s right here,” he tapped his forehead, “there 
is no space. Would be none if the mind wasn’t still an 
imperfect machine. Come up stairs; I want you to see 
Lawler. We put up here—because it’s handy for business 
down town.” 

As they ascended to Lawler’s apartment, Pulling explained 
that Lawler was owner of the Jim Crow well, also of much 
land in the vicinity of it. Indeed, was a very wealthy man, 
one of the wealthiest in the oil region and a particular 
friend of his (Pulling’s). 

“He owns the Weekly ELye,”’ Pulling added, no doubt 
believing that the fact would have “shop” interest for 
Raymond. 

But Lawler. they found, was not in his rooms, so Pulling 
opened a door adjoining and invited Raymond to enter fhere. 

“This is my room,” he explained. “Sit down, Mr. ’ 
what’s your name?—Lee—and make yourself at home 
as I do.” 

Whereupon, he divested himself of his coat and made 
himself easy in an arm-chair with his feet cocked up on the 
wash-stand. 

“No style for me, you see. You’re English, eh?” he 
asked, abruptly. “ Umph! The trouble with you English 
is, no matter how far you go, you never get more than one 
leg out of England. How long have you been on this side ?” 

“ Not quite twenty-four hours.” 

““ Joke ?” 

‘‘No, indeed, I arrived only yesterday.” 

“How is it then you are on the View ?” 

“I’m not on the View.” 

Pulling’s black eyes blinked rapidly. 

“That is so,””’ Raymond assured him. 

“Come off, young fellow. Didn't I find you over there ? 
Didn’t what’sname send you along with me for this news ?” 

“Yes, but that was only by chance. I was trying to get 
something to do there. On the steamer we—that is, my 
friend, Mr. Winter. ...” 
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“Winter, what Winter?’ demanded Pulling, quickly. 
“ Abraham Winter, of Pittsburgh ?” 

‘“No, his son !” 

“You know him? You do? Lord! how small the 
world is! Do you know the old man owns some of the 
best land in the Catch-On Field? We've been trying to 
buy him out. He won't sell. He’s drilling now right 
across from the Jim Crow. And you know his son, eh? 
Well! He’s got some interest they say in the Catch-On 
lands. It belonged to the mother. Where is he?” 

“ He returned to the Stateswith me. He is in New York 
at present, as a matter of fact, merely waiting to see whether 
[ get a position on the Vrew.”’ 

Pulling was busy with his thoughts for a minute, then 
he asked: 

“You're not stuck on the Vzew, are you? I have an idea.” 

“Stuck on the Vrew, what is that ?” asked Lee. 

Pulling laughed. 


‘‘T see you’re not on to the great American language. 
What I’m getting at is this: Suppose Lawler will give you 


a place on the Weekly Eye—small pay, of course, hard work 
and all the other perquisites of the poor—will you 
take it?” 

“ [ll take anything I can get.” 

““So bad asthat, eh? Well, Lawler can’t have gone far. 
When he comes back I'll have a talk with him. You could 
start with us to-night. Eh? Good.” 

One can never tell by the door through which one enters 
what one is to find inside a room, and often in after years 
Raymond found himself wandering along those shadowy by- 
paths which at almost every step strike off from the actual 
road of our lives, wondering whither would he have drifted 
had he missed that amusing, accidental encounter with 
Pulling. But, after all, in life there are really no possibilities. 
What is not could never have been, and speculations as to 
what might have occurred are excursions into the imaginary 
as truely as the wildest play of the fancy. 

The result of the interview with Lawler was, that before 
midnight Lee, in company with Pulling, Lawler and also 
Ralph (for the latter found he could reach his destination by 
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the route the others were taking), wasspeeding comfortably 
in a Pullman car into Pennsylvania. Regarding the scenes 
or the fortunes he was hurrying to, he hadn’t the faintest 
notion. But though there was nothing to be seen there 
was prospect before him. To the young that is always 
promise. The sense of motion begat a mild excitement, and 
Raymond’s disposition was one that, like certain plants, 
turned quickly to the sun. Pulling’s eccentric loquacity 
and Lawler’s jollity—for Lawler was a fat, good-natured, 
coarse-grained creature—drew even Ralph out of his dark 
mood. Moreover, the news of the sudden increase in his 
father’s wealth, in which apparently he had a share, was not 
entirely without a pleasant savor, for at heart Ralph did not 
undervalue the fleshpots which the ordinary world ardently 
and vigorously hankers after. He really objected only to 
the crude details of the cookery. He desired his portion to 
be as large as possible—his fastidiousness was limited to 
wanting the service on fine china. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


IN THE OIL REGION. 


i HE Oil Region of Pennsylvania is one of those spots, 
which mankind discover occasionally, wherein Luck, 


like an Eastern Potentate on his travels, pitches his tent for 
a time to make sport with the fortunes of men. These 
regions, usually—you will notice—rude and _ inaccessible, 
become enchanted for a period ; and, as in fairy tales, luck- 
less wanderers discover unexpectedly in mountain wilds and 
forest depths, trap-doors leading to subterranean caves of 
wealth. ‘ 

The Pennsylvania oil fields occupy part of the north- 
western corner of the State. It is a rough, broken, stony 
region of sharp hills and forest and wide, shallow, tortuous 
creeks that fret over pebbly bottoms. Until one, Drake, 
drilled the first oil well there and demonstrated that 
petroleum could be obtained by the artesian method like 


Vol, T1I.—4.—9. 
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water, the region was an obscure by-place, where-a sparse 
and scattered population won a hard existence by lumber- 
ing and farming, amid blackened tree stumps on land in 
which only a lithologist could have a living interest. 

Beneath the surface, however, the gnomes of old Nature 
had been busy since the world was young, storing up fabulous 
wealth, and Drake’s discovery was the happy touch that 
disclosed it. It made the poverty-stricken region an El 
Dorado. The Northmen of our times—the rovers of modern 
days—the rough adventurous spirits whom civilization 
doesn’t quite civilize, ready to push out in the frailest crafts 
for new lands which offer great prizes for hard living, 
poured at once in multitudes into the hemlock forests and 
scattered along the steep wooded creek sides, to seek the 
new weaith hidden there. 

And the transformation that was wrought ! 

Rough timber towns of barn-like hostelries and crude 
shanties arose. Sleepy villages shook themselves from 
their slumbers to look upon strange scenes until they too 
caught the fever that was in the air. Motley, eager crowds 
filled the primitive streets, and heavy wagons, as expensive 
to maintain as an emperor's carriage, ploughed through the 
mud roads. At night, Jezebel, freed from restrictions—and 
an excess of clothing—danced and made merry in the light 
of smoky oil lamps. 

The sound of hammers on the derricks and cries of team- 
sters broke the silence of the encircling forest. There, too, 
in many places, hissing flames of gas, like fountains of 
fire, rose from the earth, casting at night through the trees 
a lurid glare, which the deer stole from their haunts to 
wonder at. 

Oil Creek, Petroleum Centre, Pit Hole and a score of 
other places, now ruins or mere names of towns that once 


existed, record where the oil fever for a time infected mul- 


titudes. Money was made and lost as in a gaming house, 
and the prizes were large enough to dazzle and tempt mill- 
ionaires. To strike oil might mean an income of one 
thousand or five thousand dollars a day. But Fortune here 
was Capricious beyond her wont. No calculation could 
positively secure, no effort retain her favor. Frequently 
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she gave abundantly where she promised least and disap- 
pointed most completely where expectation had _ the 
strongest warrant. The prize drawn in the morning was 
before evening the temptation which led to the loss of 
evervthing. The safest course in many cases was the one 
which seemed the least reasonable to follow. Mirage was 
everywhere. As a consequence, few kept the riches they 
gained. Conditions fluctuated with marvelous rapidity. ‘The 
seat of production shifted repeatedly. Men had scarcely 
ceased to marvel at the growth of towns which had arisen 
as by the encampment of an army when the process of 
desertion had already commenced. 

It was for this region that Lee set out with his new 
friends. Late on the day after their departure from New 
York, Lee and Winter bade one another good-bye at the 
railway junction, Ophir, which, despite its opulent appella- 
tion, was atown so dismal and muddy-looking that it sug- 
gested an abode where the unhappy were sequestered. 

“What a genius we Americans have for the hideous,” 
exclaimed Ralph, as he surveyed the scene from the plat- 
form. “I hope my train won’t be late. How much further 
did Lawler say you have to go?” 

“About sixty miles, I think.” 

“Well, Ray, there is one good thing about this new 


enterprise of yours, you won't be far from Pittsburg—only a 


few hours. And though I hate to leave you in the company 
you are in, I’m better pleased than if you were in New 
York. Now, mind, I expect you to come on to see me the 
very first opportunity you get. You will, old man, won’t 
vou? Somehow, Ray, it seems harder for me than you. 
And Marian....” 

Ralph stopped short. For a moment he and Raymond 
stood looking into one another’s faces. 

“All aboard !” 

“There goes your train, Ray. God bless you—both of 
you. You must go back to her. I shall write to Fast- 
chester.” 

The last words were shouted after Raymond, who, 
parting with a hard shake of the hand, boarded the moving 
train. 
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From the car platform, Raymond watched his friend 
until a curve in the line shut him from view. 

The dusk was fading into night when Lee arrived at the 
end of his railroad journey. Welltown was one of the older 
oil towns which had acquired some degree of fixity as an 
emporium and headquarters for a score of smaller places 
scattered amid the several oil fields that dotted the country 
within fifty miles around it. At one time, in the earlier 
days of the oil excitement, it was the centre of extensive 
and prolific operations, to which the hundreds of abandoned 
or almost exhausted wells in the streets of the town itself 
and in the forest which surrounded the town and crept into 
its streets, bore witness. Wooded hills encircled Welltown. 
On one side they rose precipitously like a wall behind the 
buildings, so that from the streets one half of the sky was cut 
off from sight and replaced by a towering edge of 
the hemlock forest. The greater number of its build- 
ings were of frame—crude, unkempt, weather-stained 
structures even on Main street, the chief thoroughfare, 
through which the railroad ran. The stores were on this street 
—Quigg’s, the grocer’s, where amid a disorderly assortment 
of canned goods the United States maintained the postal 
service ; M’Koon’s, the druggist’s, where so many things 
foreign to the pharmacopeceia, were dispensed ; Jacob’s ‘‘ New 
York Beehive,” where the proprietor gathered the modern 


honey of Jerusalem, from dry goods; a greasy-looking bar- 


ber’s store; an oil-well supply store; and others. In all, 
the dull, yellow lights of oil lamps were blinking when Ray- 
mond caught his first glimpse of the town from the station. 
The twilight aspect of the place was _ indescribably 
forlorn. ‘The quietness of the streets was saddening, 
perhaps because of the contrast it offered to the sensation 
of motion and the steady hum of the traveling cars 
during the past day. There were many people about, but 
it was the evening hour for lounging and they were con- 
gregated in little knots and seated in and about the stores, 

As the train pulled out of the town and Raymond 
watched the red rear lights diminish and pass from sight 
amid the forest, he felt as though a friend had forsaken him 
in a strange place, and he was now cut off from the world. 
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er * : 
rhe only pleasant sight was the long flame of natural gas 


which hissed from a tall pole-like pipe in front of a square 
building with a large verandah upon which in white letters 
on a blue background was written: 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, THOS, FEELER, PROP. 


‘“‘Home again,” cried Pulling, exhaling a long breath. 
“After all, there’s no place like it.”’ 

Raymond wondered whether a man who could have feel- 
ings of that sort should be pitied or admired. 

It had been arranged on the train, during the journey, 
that Pulling and Raymond were to proceed without delay 
to the Jim Crow well, but that Lawler, who inhabited one 
of the more pretentious houses in the “ fashionable section ” 
{to use the native characterization) of Welltown, was to 
spend the night at home and join the couple in the morn- 
ing. With an indifferent “ good-bye” at the station, the oil 
producer, who was a man of little ceremony, forsook his 
companions. 

“Hurry up with your feed,” he said to Pulling. “T’ll 
have the buggy ready for you by eight.” 

“Right you are,” cried Pulling, who, as he told Lee, 
enjoyed “ being on the go.” 

“T went through Europe three years ago in two months,” 
he said. “France, Germany, Italy, England, saw every- 
thing. People are so durned slow—can’t turn around with- 
out sitting down to think about it. I'll send your traps up 
to my rooms—you can find them there when you want 
them—and we'll hurry over to the hotel for supper. 
Come on.” 

Raymond acquiesced. He was still moving very much 
in the dark and could see no reason for objecting to 
followany course suggested to him. Lawler had instructed 
him to give “‘a help to Pulling, who'll show you what to 
do,” so, without a word of dissent, Raymond allowed himself 
to be led. It was apparent that Pulling enjoyed an 
off-hand importance in playing the part of conductor and 
exhibiting his eccentricities, in which evidently he took 
pleasure. Clearly there was method in that individual’s 
waywardness. Like other contortionists he had practiced 
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his tricks until he performed them naturally. His willful 
bizarririe was an expression of a tremendously exaggerated 
egotism. For notoriety he would have worn his coat inside 
out and maintained that it was the intention of the maker 
Indeed, Raymond learned subsequently that when he re- 
turned from Europe, a trip of which he talked ceaselessly, and 
which, by the way, his father induced him to take to escape 
the consequences of a hot-headed quarrel, he never appeared 
on the streets without an alpenstock and a field-glass 
slung over his shoulders, alleging that he had become so 
used to these “ accompaniments” in Switzerland that he 
felt uncomfortable without them. 

Several voices hailed Pulling on the way to the hotel, for 
Pulling was well known. He was not only one of Well- 
town’s notorieties, but an omnipresent individual who 
pushed himself with incredible celerity tnto everybody's 
acquaintance. 

“ Hallo, Pulling,” cried one as he darted by. ‘‘ Where’re 
you off to?” 

“ Fishing,” cried Pulling. ‘ Catching gudgeons.”’ 

““How’s the Jim Crow ?” asked several 

“ There goes the crank,” said another. 

“Come on, Lee,” shouted Pulling. ‘ Mind,” he said, as 
they entered the hotel, “ we've only fifteen minutes for this 
performance. Don’t masticate your meat—it’s a false 
notion—all carnivorous animals bolt their food—Hello, 
Feeler—-Any of the debris left? This way, Lee. In here.” 

The dining-room, a low, dimly-lit apartment, traversed by 
four long tables covered with obviously maculate red cloths 
and many little soiled dishes, was almost deserted, for in 
Welltown eating was a severe business, discharged with the 
haste of the Passover. Having served the usual guests of 
the house the waitresses were enjoying their own meal when 
the two late comers entered. 

“Hurry up, Lilly,” cried Pulling. ‘“ My fairy Lillian— 
white rose with the black thorns—we've only got ten minutes, 


I’ve brought a blasted Britisher from Hingland, you know, 


to make love to you—-but not to-night, Lilly—we’ve some- 


thing else on at present. Sit down, Lee.’ 
A dark girl came forward tittering. 
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‘‘ Never mind the menu, Lilly,” said Pulling, seating him- 
self and at the same time clearing a space before him on 


the table. “The evening formula, Lee, in this maysong is 


invariable—chops, steaks, corn-beef hash, eggs, tea, coffee. 
As the Irish lady said: ‘if their tay was as strong as their 
butter it would be an illigant repast.’ We’ll leave the choice 
to you, Lilly. Bring us the best you've got—omitting the 
hash. 

A sense of chill despondency deepened upon Lee. At 
that moment he would have retreated from his new posi- 
tion had retreat been possible. 

The depression, however, which he suffered was soon dissi- 
pated. It vanished almost at the very commencement of 
their long night ride. The chilling crudeness of the town 
passed as by fairy transformation into the moonlit stillness 
of the forest. The road they traveled on—lined on both 
sides by the forest like an army on parade—wound over 
hills, dove abruptly into valley depths or skirted along high 
wooded banks at the foot of which were streams that 
sparkled inthe moonlight and reflected the dark shadows of 
the trees that bordered them. The cold night air was laden 
with the moist odors of the spring. The peace that reigned 
was profound. ‘The earth and all upon it slumbered under 
the spell of a soft enchantment like a maiden lost in dreams, 
and above, in the dark purple sky, the stars appeared to be 
yellow globes of light that were drifting slowly upon upper 
currents away to the horizon. 

Even Pulling’s loquacity was hushed, not because any of 
the poetic light was in his eyes, but, to tell the truth, 
because being very shortsighted with all things, including 
poetry, he was obliged to pay strained attention to the 
horses. 

From whatever cause, Raymond was glad of the silence. 
He lay back in the buggy, and with eyes half closed passed, 
not precisely into dreamland, but into that vague border- 
land just beyond the present, where memories and hopes 
blended with the scenes he was traveling through. Aris- 
ing perhaps from the witchery of the night, a feeling 
of vague anticipation filled him. The barriers that had 
narrowed his life for years seemed to have fallen away, and 
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far from being bound that night for a prosy destination, he 
was stepping forth hopefully into a measureless region 


traversed by happy paths. Despite himself, he felt a sensa- 
tion of keen expectancy, a stir of strange exultation. The 
actual facts of his condition were for the moment thrust to 
the background. Actual facts, indeed! In such a night as 
that the very substance of facts was dissolved to gossamer 
and nothing remained of them but the merest outlines 
with which the magic of the moonlight played tricks. 
More than once, when the vehicle descended into the dark 
hollows, the trees appeared to lift up their giant arms and 
press in upon the road in front of the travelers as though to 
frighten the intruders from the gloomy recesses ; and after- 
wards, when the summits were attained and wide views of 
the country as far as the horizon were disclosed for a mo- 
ment, the forest was like a retreating army covering the hills. 

Pulling’s white face paled in the moonlight. Bent for- 
ward, with a look of intense preoccupation on his face, his 
dark eyes peering through heavy iron spectacles, he 
appeared to Raymond to be some supernatural being who 
was carrying him away. 

After leaving Welltown the first word uttered by Pulling, 
save to the horses, was in the shade of one of the woody 
hollows. 

“See that hut there?” he said, pointing to the trees 
with his whip. 

Some fifty paces from the road in the phosphorescent 
glow which the moonlight diffused through the forest aisles 
Raymond saw a deserted hut. 

* That,” continued Pulling, “is where Hen Sprint was 
murdered.” 

Raymond shuddered. 

A cold gust of air seemed to pass from the trees. 

‘““Whoa there. We'll take this next hill easy—whoa Bet.” 
Pulling leaned back in his seat. 

“If it hadn’t been for Sprint’s death we wouldn't be here 
to-night. It was him put me onto the Catch-On Field. How?” 

Pulling spoke in a dreamy tone. His eyes were fixed as 
though staring through the smoking breath of the horses at 
something before him. 
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“Sprint was a bark-peeler—tanning, you know—lived 
alone inthat hut. His brother, Pete, and his wife lived on 
the other side of the road—three-quarters of a mile back. 
They were in a kind of partnership—whacked up in the 
results by some sort er rule of three, for Hen was head of 
the firm. Hard worker Hen—he was like a woodpecker— 
spent all his time on the trees—or sleeping. He made ¢ 
trip to Welltown once or twice a year—never more—to 
buy clothes. The rest of his time he was in the woods. 
All the money he made he put into land hereabouts, and 
when he died he owned, perhaps, a thousand acres. His 
last purchase was the very land Lawler owns, the Jim 
Crow land. Queer! The last time I saw him he said, 
‘I'll be rich yet, and buy out the lot of you. Hen Sprint 
knows a thing or two, you wait.’ About a month after, 
he’d secured the Jim Crow property. No one thought 
anything of it. It was a large deal for Sprint—but we knew 
the old ’possum was making money. I didn’t see him again 
—or even so much as think of him—until we were all startled 
by the news that he had been found dead in his cabin, 
Some one had broken his head in while he slept—brutal 
thing—ghastly. It was Pete that carried he news to us— 
came running into Welltown, his wife bringing up the rear, 


crying, in hysterics. The whole town turned out into the 


woods, and by and by there was an inquest. But not a trace 
of the murderer. I undertook to work up the case—for the 
Weekly Eve—but there was no more evidence against any 
one than if Hen had died of heart disease. Lots of us sus- 
pected that it was Pete’s work, but suspicion, like a squirrel, 
takes to the nearest tree. Good? Eh? The only thing 
against Pete was proximity. But Pete showed clean hands. 
Hen was seen drawing water at eight o’clock—Pete was at 
home all that night after seven. Nobody liked Pete, but 
you see we couldn’t do anything to him, even on principle, 
no matter what we suspected. Of course you might as 
well try to get oil with a spade as find the truth of a case 
like that by court methods. Damn _ nonsense poking 
among the living for clues that run this way under 
one fellow’s nose and right contrary under another’s. The 
proper thing to do,” exclaimed Pulling, raising his voice, 
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‘“‘was to examine the dead man, but somehow I couldn't get 
‘em to do it.” 

Raymond smiled at this curious method of jurisprudence, 
but he was too much interested in the story to interrupt 
Pulling by any word that would produce an argument. 

“Ttold Lawler I could get to the bottom of the case,” 
continued Pulling, “ but, pshaw, Lawler was as big an ass as 
the rest of ’em. All he did was as you do with babies—smile 
‘Well, go ahead, Pulling,” he said; but he wouldn’t do 
what [I wanted him to do, which was suspend the inquest 
until I could have a chat with Hen.” 

“What! the murdered man!” exclaimed Raymond. 

“ Of course,” replied Pulling, as though the matter was 
perfectly obvious, ‘“ but the damndest part of it all was I 
could not get hold of Hen.” 

This obstinate backwardness of the dead man must have 
given Pulling no little annoyance at the time, for he still 
showed vexation in his voice. 

“Do you know,” he continued, “night after night, for 
at least six weeks, I did my best to meet Hen, did every- 
thing I could, but couldn't gethim? No, sir—I—could—not 

~get—him.”’ 

“Surprising,” said Raymond, struggling to suppress a 
smile. 

“Surprising! I should sayso. Never was so disappointed 
in my life before or since. Well—I’d about given Hen 
up, when one evening as I was havinga talk with Henry 
Clay and Charles Wesley....”’ 

“Whom do you say?” cried Raymond 

“Clay and Wesley,” repeated Pulling in so natural a 
tone that Lee concluded the best thing he could do was 
to listen and say nothing. 

“Charles Wesley, you know, was born in the same town in 
England as my great grandfather—they knew one another 
well—I suppose that’s why the old preacher has always 
taken so great an interest in me. He was sitting there in 
my room, on one side of the stove—Clay was on the other 
—it was winter time, one of those clear, cold, cracking 


nights—and the old man—I remember it well—had just 


spread his soft, white, silvery hands out so, to gather the 
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heat and was saying witha sad shake of the head—he has the 
sweetest voice you ever heard: ‘Ah, Mr. Pulling, I should 
have ordered things differently, I think, when I was with you 


all, could I have seen as I see now what my ideas and efforts 


would lead others to. 1am greatly to blame for my blind- 
ness. I assure you I had no intention of cheapening the 
Almighty.’ Clay said something, I’ve forgotten exactly 
what, about the impossibility of foretelling the ultimate effect 
of any idea or practice, and I was on the point of speaking 
to cheer up the old man when who should open the door 
and walk in amongst us but Hen Sprint. ‘ You're the 
very man I’ve been looking for’ I cried. ‘I know it,’ 
he says, ‘but I couldn’t get away.’ I introduced him to 
the others and asked him to make himself at home, but 
he declined sadly. ‘No, Mr. Pulling,’ he said, in a very 
genteel way for Hen—clearly his recent experience had 
improved him—‘It is very good of you, but I can’t stay. 
If these gentlemen will excuse me, though, I will impart to 
you what I came to tell you and then be off.’ ‘Go ahead,’ 
I said, ‘I knew it would come tothis. You are going to 
tell me about Pete.’ ‘That is so,’ he said. ‘It was my 
brother Pete who removed me hither.’ ‘Ah!’ I cried, 
jumping up. ‘ The fools. I was right. Never mind,’ I said, 
‘leave him to me, he shall hang for it—go to hell with 
a tight collar.’ ‘No, no,’ he said, gently pushing me back 
into my seat, ‘not that. Much obliged to you, but it isn’t 
necessary, and means nothing—nothing—nothing now. All 
that I want is that he shall not reap any benefit from the 
oil. It was that that tempted him.’ 

“* Most exemplary,’ says Mr. Wesley, nodding approval. 
‘Ho, ho,’ I says. ‘1 see; just what I expected.’ ‘ You know,’ 
he continued, ‘about the’—he struggled for a moment as 
though his mind was vague—‘ four months ago I purchased 
two hundred acres in tract 56, just off the Tianogo road. 
Good land, as rich as any in the Region. I had my eyes 
on it for years because I was sure there was oil there. The 
rod indicated an immense supply.’ 

“Clay and Wesley turned witha look of inquiry to me. 
They didn’t know anything about the divination rod and 
how some can use it to discover what is hidden beneath 
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the surface, so I had to explain matters tothem. Mr. Wes- 
ley didn't like the idea. 

«Rather dangerous practice, it seems to me,’ he said. 
‘ Doesn’t it savor a little of sorcery ?’ 

“¢T never regarded it in that light,’ said Sprint. ‘ How- 
ever,’ he continued, ‘long ago, when I became convinced 
there was oil on the land, I determined to buy, bit by bit, 


every acre I could get hold of. It was only good for lum- 


bering everybody thought, and I got the two hundred 
acres at an average of six dollars an acre. Ah! when the 
deed for the last acre of that land was in my possession how 
tickled I was. I began to feel big, and the result of that 
feeling you know is speech. I said to Pete, ‘I’m a million- 
aire—can buy up all the durned crowd around here—lock, 
stock and barrel.’ Then I up and told him my secret. One 
of the first effects of wealth is to make a man try to buy 
things cheap, and as I wanted a little generosity at a low 
price I said, ‘ Pete, I will make over to you all the lumber 
land, and by and by, if you continue straight, I’ll fix you 
with some ready cash, so that you and Mary shall never 
want.’ ‘And what are you going to do?’ asked Pete, with 
what I see now was a queer shine about his eyes. ‘ Merely 
be rich, Pete, for a time,’ I said. ‘ By and by I may do some- 
thing else—can’t tell just now.’ ‘I wouldn’t change,’ he 
said, with a little sneer that has grown plainer since. ‘ You 
can’t beat the first plan. You’re sure, of course, there’s oil 
there?’ he asked. When I said ‘sure’ he put his hands in 
his pockets and went away thoughtful like towards his 
cabin. The next time I spoke to him of my plans was’— 
again he paused—‘some days ago. I shall run into Well- 
town in the morning, Pete,’ I said, ‘to see what arrange- 
ments I can make to begin drilling.’ ‘So you are going 
to begin?’ he said, with queer indifference. ‘Good luck to 
you.’ ‘I did make that trip,’ continued Hen, ‘ but it was in 
this shape.’ 

“* Now, Mr. Pulling,’ he said, changing his tone a little, 
‘Pete hopes to get that oil, but he mustn’t. That and that 
only is to be his punishment. Can I trust to you?’ 

“* Leave the matter to me,’ I said,*I promise you I'll 
see to it. Only don’t hide yourself from me as you have. 
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You are not in the woods now,’ I added, for we were all 
getting a trifle sombre. He smiled and said : 

“¢No, I'll see you again, soon.’ 

“ With that he insisted upon leaving. 

“T needn’t tell you I started at once for Lawler. When 
I told him what I’d heard, what do you think the damned 
ass said tome? He said, ‘ Pulling, either you’ve got the 
D. T.’s badly, or you ought to be put in safe keeping some- 
where. Drink or your brains are too much for you.’ 
“What do you think of that ?” 

“ Disgraceful,” said Raymond. 

“Oh, I could have given it to him. But the man had 
done me too many favors for that, and, Mr. Lee, I’m one of 
those that don’t forget.” 

Raymond assured him he was sure of it. 

“All I said was this: ‘Before you commit yourself too 
far will you let me bring Pete up here for five minutes ?’ 

‘¢*¢ For what,’ he asked. 

“JT couldn't help it. ‘To prove that you are too big 
a fool to be worth kicking.’ 

“«T’m not anxious for any such demonstration, Pulling,’ 
he said, smiling ‘Why force it on me?’ 

“« Because you've doubted everything I’ve told you about 
this murder. Either you are wrong or I. Why not settle 
the question intelligently ?’ 

“<There’s nothing to settle, Pulling,’ he said, ‘except 
your unhealthy imagination. It’s leading you the devil 
knows where!’ 

“There was no use arguing. I said, ‘Will you oddige me 
in this one matter. If you don’t admit I’m right before 


I’m through I'll never contradict you again on anything.’ 
‘Lord, Pulling,’ he cried, ‘that would be worth anything !’ 
Without another word I left him. 


“Was I hot! Ge-whittiker! Oh, no! I made up my 
mind to drag Pete Sprint to him by the hair of the head if 
he wouldn't come any other way. 

“Then and there | got a buggy and set out for the woods. 

“I found Pete in bed. I got him up and before he was 
half awake had him on the way back again to Welltown. 

““*What does Mr. Lawler want me for,’ he asked. 
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“*«He’s going to begin drilling,’ I said, ‘over in Tianoga 
to-morrow just outside tract 56, and something has happened 
to Wilson ’—that was one of Lawler’s old standbys— and he 
wants you to help him.’ I knew that would fetch him. 

‘In one-two order I can tell you I had Peet before Lawler. 

‘*T whispered to Lawler, who was still in a smilingly con- 
tumelious frame of mind: ‘ Let me handle him.’ 

“First of all, Pete, says I, turning the key in the door 
ind pocketing it, ‘you understand Mr. Lawler wishes 
everything that passes in this room during the next few 
minutes to be strictly secret. You will see why as we go 
along.’ 

“<«QOh, yes, certainly,’ said Pete, a little dubiously. 

“*Tf anything leaks out it will be from you, mind, and 
the cost of any damages will be paid by .Peter Sprint, Esq.’ 

“ The fellow eyed me. 

*** Do you know Pete,’ I said, looking him straight in the 
face, ‘Hen has given you away? We have his post- 
mortem statement.’ 

“ He did’nt know what post-mortem meant. 

“The cur bounded out of his chair as white, sir, asa 
sheet. 

«Sit down,’ I said. ‘ All the circumstances of his mur 
der are known to us.’ 

“““Tt’s a lie,” he roared. ‘Mr. Lawler, let me out !’ 

‘Lawler, I can tell you, was surprised. 

“« You're forgetting,’ I said, ‘what I told you a minute 
ago about secrecy and the consequences of any leakage. 
If you want to go you can,’ I said, putting the key of the 
door on the table, ‘but I think you'd better stay a little 
with us here, because it's safer for you. It happens that 
the Chief of Police has just dropped in for a few moments 
downstairs. Sit down.’ Pete sat down. ‘ Your brother,’ I 
went on, ‘has told me everything.’ 

“* Vou are trying to trap me,’ he cried, ‘but you can’t. 
Let me go.’ 

“*No trap, Pete, unless you mean that your brother’s 
post-mortem statement is atrap. So it is—just big enough 


to swing you about eight feet in the clear. He told you 


there was oil on his little purchase on tract 56. He was 
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yvoing to be rich, eh? and you felt badly about it, Pete. 
You think you stopped his power of speech on a certain 
night, but you didn’t. He has given you away to me, my 
fine fellow, but in a very brotherly spirit. Shall I call the 
Chief of Police?’ 

“The cur collapsed, sir. 

““* No, no,’ he cried wildly, ‘for God's sake "’ 

‘Then Lawler, who was almost as white as Sprint, rose. 

“«This has gone far enough, Pulling,’ he cried. ‘How 
the devil you found....’ 

“¢Shut up,’ I said, ‘this isn’t all.’ 

““« This fellow,” he cried, ‘ must be at once....’ 

‘“* Be quiet,’ I said, pushing him back into his chair. “I 
promised Hen, and by God I'll keep my word, that his 
brother should not suffer beyond the surrender of that land.’ 

“* What do you mean?’ he said. ‘Compound with....’ 

‘** Compound with nothing,’ I said. ‘ My lips are closed 
| oe 


“ * Your lips,’ he cried, angrily. 


““« What have you from 4zs lips?’ | said, pointing to Pete, 
who was watching us eagerly. 

‘‘ Pete saw the point in an instant. 

“*T’ve said nothing, nothing. You can’t twist things 
that way,’ he cried, defiantly. 

«“¢"Prue,’ I said. ‘* You stick to that.’ 

“ Lawler saw he was checkmated. 

‘**]’m the only one that can hang you, Pete, and you're 
safe if you obey me.’ 

“*What do you want?’ he asked, piteously. ‘I'll do 
anything.’ 

“* Hen said nothing was to happen to you if you gave up 
that land.’ 

*«T wo—’ he began 

“Tush! I said. ‘Do you want to hang? If you 
deliver that land to me you shall have twelve hundred 
dollars for it, the price Hen paid, and your safety from the 
gallows, on condition you clear out of these parts and are 
never seen within them again.’ 

«Twelve hundred dollars wasn’t what he gave for it,’ 
Pete whimpered. 
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“<“Tt is,’ I said. ‘Hen told me so.’ 

“*In the deeds it says—’ he began. 

““* Never mind the deeds,’ I said, ‘twelve hundred dollars 
was the price he paid. Butthere’s no room for argument. 
I’ve got to do what he said. Yesorno? Will you give up 
that land or not? The Chief may get tired of waiting 
downstairs.’ 

“« Twelve hundred” he asked, looking up at me aside. 

“«'T'welve hundred dollars,’ I said. 

“*All right,’ he replied. ‘ But I didn't do it.’ 

“¢ There’s another side to that question,’ I said, ‘and, if 
I was you, I wouldn’t publish your side of it too loudly : 
you might have to prove it.’ 

“To make a long story short, the upshot of that inter- 
view was Peter Sprint turned over the two hundred acres to 
me for the sum of twelve hundred dollars, and cleared out of 
the country. At first Lawler would have nothing to do with 
the transaction—swore it was compounding with felony and 
so forth. But, as | asked him: ‘ How else can you punish 
Pete? The fellow has not confessed anything, and, with 
my promise to Hen, no court in the land could induce me 
to give evidence.’ 

“* No court of law,’ he said, ‘ would listen to your rigma- 
role for five seconds.’ 

‘“** Well, [have my opinion,’ I said. ‘If you won't take that 
land and pay the twelve hundred dollars for it I'll find 
somebody else that will.’ That brought the money, though 
I don’t believe at that time Lawler had much faith in its 
value for oil. He took it on spec., as he has half the lands 
he ever bought. 

“For nearly a year after that 1 pestered Lawler to begin 
drilling. He wasn’t going to waste money on my ghost 
stories, he declared. Ignorant fool! But he’s got over 
that since. I’ve fixed that part of his education. 

“It wasn’t until the Spot Cash field—where most of his 
wells were—began petering out, which was last Fall, that he 
gave any heed to me. He met Professor Looker, one of 
those scientific know-it-alls—belongs to the State Geolog- 
ical Survey. In the course of conversation he asked him 
casually where he thought the next great oil field would be 
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discovered. ‘There was some little light'in Looker, for he 
said there was no place that he could see unless it were in 
the direction of Tianogo. Then, it appears, he gave him 
some ancient history about certain old wells which had 
been drilled years ago in Bloomer township. ‘They didn't 
get much oil, but Looker had a theory that by this and by 
that the records indicated oil in paying quantities if the 
wells had been drilled deep enough. 

‘“* Now one of these wildcats happened to have been put 
down about a mile ina direct sou’west line from Sprint’s 
land, and Lawler three months ago screwed himself up to 
the point to start a well. That's the history of the Jim 
Crow. So you see, as I said at the beginning, if it hadn't 
been for the murder of Sprint you and I wouldn't be here 
to-night, young fellow.” 

“Strange, isn’t it?” said Raymond. 

““No,” replied Pulling, shortly. ‘* Not at all.” 

“Have you seen the murdered man since that—er—first 
interview ?” 

“Oh, lots of times. Hen and | are good friends. He's 
promised to put me on to another mysterious murder that 
was committed in these parts many years ago. Some day 
I may make a regular business of hunting up these sort of 
cases.” 

3efore he had time to think Raymond said, feeling his 
heart beat rapidly as he spoke: “I know of a case in 
which a friend of mine is interested that you might try 
your hand on. But it is a hard one.” 

“Nonsense. None of them are hard if you can only 
get hold of the right people. Of course, if 1 couldn’t have 
got hold of Hen I couidn’t have done anything.” 

‘* But this case happened years ago, and in England.” 

“Time and place don’t count. I'll tell you something. 
I’ve been trying lately to get at the facts of the death of 
Cleopatra. 1 never took any stock in that asp business. | 
struck a clue the other night—I’m on to it—just wait a little. 
You'll see.” 

Pulling’s eyes glistened inthe moonlight. ‘The joy of the 
discoverer at the threshold of success rang with a strange 
accent in his voice. 
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‘But tell me your case, I want to make a collection of 


them. If it amounts to anything I may do something with 


it some day.” 

Asthey journeyed through the woods Raymond told the 
story of the crime for which his father suffered, omitting, 
however, the real names. 

“ That’s a good one. Not bad at all,” said Pulling, when 
he had concluded. ‘“ Famous scientist, you say—Tomlin- 
son, eh ?--I never heard of him.” 

“No?” said Raymond, feigning surprise. ‘ He was, his 
works still are, well known on the other side.”’ 

* They are,eh? I'll go over that again with you some other 
time. Ah! there’s the Jim Crow. Do you see those lights 
among the trees, there, up that bank? That’s the dandy.” 

They were at the top of a hill, at a point where the road 
began a steep descent, with banks on both sides like walls. 
So high were the banks that the road was like a dark gully 
through the trees. Below—apparently several hundred feet 
below—a wide plain, flooded with the moonlight, stretched 
away for miles, and through it the Tianogo Creek, bright as 
silver, wandered with a multitude of sharp bends on its way 
to join the Allegheny. 

“This is grand,” cried Raymond. 

“’Tisn't bad, is it,” said Pulling, “but you get used to 
it. Here we are. Whoa! whoa!” 

With much noise Pulling brought the horses to a stand 
by the side of a iow rough timber shed built at the foot 
of the right bank. 

A door was thrown open sharply, and, ducking his head 
as he made an exit, a tall man stood forth in the ruddy 
light which shot out with him from the interior. The 
shed was a boiler house that supplied steam to the Jim 
Crow well. 

The tall man stretched himself and yawned. 

“Is that you, Pulling ?”’ he asked, sleepily peering before 
him. 

‘‘It is, Badger.” 

“T might know no other fly-by-night but you would be 
mooning ’round at such an hour. I'l! be damned if you 


ain’t a bat. Couldn’t you have come later ?” 
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This was a compliment to Pulling—reputation for 
extraordinary tickled him. 

“Tt’s early yet, Badger.” 

“Certainly, certainly. When does it begin to grow late 
in your part of the country? That’s what I'd like to know. 
You’d make a good, what-do-you-call-’m ?—Peskynoes, is 
it where it’s night all day long. Who’s this you’ve got 
with you?” 

Following Pulling, Raymond had alighted from the 
buggy. 

“Mr. Lee, Mr. Badger,” said Pulling, performing the 
office of introduction. ‘ Friend of Lawler’s. O. K. New 
man on the paper.” 

Badger held out a hand like a bear's paw. 

“Glad to know yer,” he said, awkwardly. ‘Come in.” 

“This, said Pulling, as they entered the shanty, is the 
Hotel de Jim Crow. Oysters and beer in every style.” 

“You needn’t begin begging ’round for food or drink, 
said Badger, ‘this is a strictly respectable house, let me 
tell you, and we close, we do, sharp at midnight.” 

“Anything new?” asked Pulling. 

““No-p,” replied Badger. ‘The Fluke Oil Co.’s well is 
into the first sand, they say. But they’ve got her boarded 
up tight as a drum and a picket guard around her. It’s hard 
to find out much.” 

““T wish wecould,” said Pulling. ‘‘ Lawler’s got hold of the 
land to the south of her and can have the five hundred acres 
adjacent at a price.” 

“So that’s why you two sneaked off to New York ?” 

Pulling winked knowingly. Then he said: 

‘*Lawler’d give something to find out what that Fluke 
well is going to amount to. If she comes in big the price 
they've asked him for the five hundred acres wouldn't be 
high. ‘lhey’re sure to jump it up when they know it is a 
sure thing. Say, Badger, we must find out.” 

“It'll take a smarter fellow than you to find out, let me 
tell you. It beats the Jim Crow the way they've got her 
bottled up. The exchange fellows are on to her and there 


are a dozen scouts in the woods watching, but it is mighty 


little they've been able to get. They say the owners are 
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trying to work the market with her, and the boys don't 
mean to be left if they can help it. Lord, if she should be 
i ‘duster.’’ 

““Go on! There’s no chance of that,”’ said Pulling, frown- 
ing. The possibility didn’t please him. 

“There ain't, eh? You never heard of such a thing, did 
you?” 

Badger said no more, but 1t was enough to bring the 
conversation to a sudden stop. 

Long afterwards, Raymond often thought how little heed 
he gave to this conversation, yet within a few days it 
decided the course of his life. 

The shed they were sitting in was merely a number of 
rough boards, the cracks between which were filled with 
old paper and pieces of rag. Inside, along the walls, was a 
deep bench used for sleeping upon. In the centre of the 
room stood the sputtering boiler, with its pipes radiating 
along the floor and across the ceiling ‘The door of the 
furnace was open, and it was more by the glow of the fire 
therein than by the smoky light of the single lantern hung 
in one corner that Raymond took notice of the foregoing 
particulars, of the old clothes hanging on pegs, the pile of 
tools and the coal scattered about the floor. Badger, who 
was seated in front of the furnace door, put his face between 
bolt 
upright by his side, sat blinking his eyes rapidly in the 


his hands and stared steadily into the fire. Pulling, 
ruddy glow. Raymond plunged into the midst of a 
troop of thoughts and was carried along with them as they 
scampered through the moonlight and circled around the 
hut of Henry Sprint. ‘lhe story he had just heard of the 
bark peeler’s fate forced him to mentally rehearse the 
crime for which his own father had suffered. 

For a few moments the silence around the hut deepened. 
The only sound audible was the hissing of the steam escap- 
ing from lcose joints in the pipes. At last Pulling jumped 
up, exclaiming: 

‘Badger, we must find out what that Fluke well 
amounts to.” 

Krom between his hands, but without a move, Badger 


said softly: 
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‘* Must we, eh ?” 

Later the three made couches for themselves on the 
wooden benches and “ turned in.” 

In the morning, shortly after daybreak, Raymond was up 
taking his bearings. On the top of the bank above the 
boiler shed was the Jim Crow well. It was surrounded by 
a high picket fence like a stockade. In the centre of the 
space thus inclosed, overarched by the branches of the tall 
forest trees, rose the derrick. Through the heavy pipe that 
emerged from the floor in the middle of the derrick the oil 
was silently flowing from two thousand feet below the 
surface into huge wooden tanks. The ground was slimy 
with thick green oil; the air was permeated with the odor 
of it and with the rare gas that bubbled up with it and 
floated away in scarcely visible cloudlets. ‘The atmosphere 
was in a combustible condition, and the sign ‘‘ Smokers 
will be Shot’’ nailed on one of the trees was, under the cir- 
cumstances, scarcely too violent a threat. Several men 
were at work within the well inclosure building additional 
tankage, for at that moment the Jim Crow was producing 
at the rate of twelve hundred barrels a day. 

Back in the woods, several hundred feet north of the 
Jim Crow, was the Fluke Co.’s well, stockaded like the Jim 
Crow and guarded by half a dozen men. With the excep- 
tion of these two evidences of man’s handiwork everything 
on that side of the road was primeval forest. But, on the 
other side, in a clearing an eighth of a mile away, approached 
by a newly-made corduroy road, were the beginnings of the 
town of Catch-On. At that moment it consisted of a wide 
ploughed street, extending from one end of the clearing to 
the other. On this street were six wooden huts, three of 
which displayed legends as to the price and dimensions of 
schooners of lager, and a larger shanty, two stories in height 
and of considerable extension, labeled cursively in ink, like 
a packing-box : 

“The Catch-On House—American and European plan.” 

In one of the windows was the familiar white and blue 
sign, “ Vestern Union Telegraph Co.” 

Lawler, as Raymond discovered, was the owner of the 


’ 


land upon which the “town’ 


of Catch-On stood: and 
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he learned from Pulling that the duties he was expected to 
perform “at first’? was to hang around, keep an eye on all 
strangers, answer questions of any one who might desire to 
buy “lots,” and gather all the news he could for the 
Weekly Eve. 

“Lawler, you know,” Pulling explained, “is going to 
boom Catch-On. We've got a column in the Aye— 
‘Catch-On Crinkles’—for all the personals and gossip you 
san get hold of.” 

“ Catch-On Crinkles,” exclaimed Raymond, “ what does 
that mean?” 

“Oh, that’s our artful alliteration—one of the tricks of 
journalism,” said Pulling, laughing. ‘We meant Wrinkles, 
but the damn word begins with a W, so we had to makeit a 
C—euphonized it as it were.” 

Started in this way, Lee began his new career as 
reporter for the Zye—the leading weekly in Tianoga 
County. Pulling introduced him to the proprietor of the 
hotel, the telegraph operator, the vendor of the colossal 
schooners and the ten cent “ Straight Shot Rye, Warranted 
to hit the mark every time,” and to many of the drillers and 
others who were stationed at Catch-On. 

Raymond found it hard work to make work. He “ hung 
around ” the hotel and within the sacred precincts of the Jim 
Crow, and sent to Welltown every day by the stage the 
names of any new arrivals and all the floating gossip that 
reached his ears. It was very wretched stuff he thought, 
this news, but Pulling assured him it was ‘ O. K.”’ and bade 
him ‘*keep it up.” 

The day after his arrival at Catch-On the Jim Crow was 
“ opened,” which meant that the owner, Pulling and others 
connected with the venture, ceased lying about it and 
strangers were given access to the well to verify reports. 
rhe event was followed by the advent of a number .of pro- 
ducers from all parts of the Oil Region, and rumors were 
soon rife of many purchases of land at high prices in and 
around the vicinity of Catch-On, and that this one and that 
one were about to begin drilling. Soon the stage began to 
do a thriving business, always arriving full inside and out. 


Another vehicle—“ The Opposition ” it was called—was put 
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on the route, and within a week there was talk of building a 
railroad through the woods from Welltown. 
Pulling spent a great part of his time hurrying between 


the two places. He brought to Raymond wonderful stories 


of the exciternent that prevailed in Welltown and of the 
crowds that were flocking there and the rapid massing of 
boilers and tools and apparatus for drilling. 

“Before the end of the month,” he predicted, ‘“ there’ll 
be a hundred wells going down in Catch-On. Lawler’s 
going to start three new ones.”’ 

When Raymond made a few hours visit to Welltown he 
found that Pulling had not exaggerated the state of affairs. 
‘The town was in a ferment and the journey from Welltown to 
Catch-On had been converted into one of easy stages by the 
erection of a number of liquor shanties along the road. 
Heavy trucks and small detachments of carpenters began 
to arrive at Catch-On. A dozen new buildings were “run 
up’ in almost as many days. On all sides, the forest began 
to resound with the rapping of hammers. Men seemed to be 
stealing in like the spies of an army to go quietly to work 
in the woods with feverish haste. Raymond caught the 
excitement. It was a new and not unpleasant sensation 
for him. 

“Wait a little,” said Pulling. “There'll be ten thousand 
people in Catch-On before you are sixty days older.” 

Raymond became greatly attached to this queer indi- 
vidual, who in turn sought his company, assisted him in his 
work by making it conform to the weird requirements of 
provincial journalism, and brought him cigars from Well- 
town. 

“IT don’t smoke, myself,” he said, “but I know those 
things are better than the stinkerees you get here.” 

At another time he said: 

“T like vou, Lee. You're the only fellow I can talk to 
sensibly.” 

This meant that Raymond was the only fellow who 
listened to his strange vagaries; and an attentive and 
patient ear was to Pulling as the gates of Paradise. 

Every Saturday night Pulling arrived at the well with a 
little bundle of cigars which he insisted upon Raymond's 
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smoking on Sunday as they wandered through the woods or 
fished for trout in pools which the Tianoga filled with cool, 
clear, running water even in the summer dryness. Ray- 
mond had got to the human side of Pulling, and found, as 
inthe stream they fished in, there were depths there amid 
the shallows. 

During one of their strolls Raymond said : 

“T wonder you haven't struck oil somewhere with the 
rest.” 

“*Tisn’t for want of chances,” Pulling replied. ‘ | sup- 
pose I could have made my pile if I’d cut away and sailed 
in with the crowd, but for fourteen years I’ve stuck to 
Lawler. I'll tell you why.” 

Pulling was sitting on a huge boulder. He hesitated 
before continuing, which was an unusual thing for Pulling. 

“ Fifteen years ago,” he began, “ I was engaged.” 

hen he stopped, hesitated, and began again. 

‘“ It was my cousin—she took a cold—-the spring we were 
to be married she died. They called me a crank even then 
-—and you know a crank has no feelings. Besides, | was 
poor. Itisnot right to be a crank and poor. It was before 
my father made the money he has lost since—and I was 


alone in Welltown. No one disturbed me--they left me 


alone. That didn’t matter, but—I was sick, or sickish for 
a time—-something wouldn’t work right. Perhaps I was in 
a bad state-—-I dont know-—-they said so--when one night 
Lawler, for whom I’d done some little book-keeping, came 
to my rooms and said in a way that wasn’t quite like Lawler : 
‘Pulling, I've got to make a trip West and want some 
one to go with me to help me a little. I’ve got your tickets 
and want you to come with me to-morrow.’ 

“T thought it was business and went. We were gone a 
month, and when I got home again and remembered that 
while we were away Lawler hadn't asked me to do a thing 
for him I began thinking I owed Lawler something. Do 
you know I hadn’t even thanked him. I got up and went 
straight to him and said, offering him my hand: ‘ Mr. Lawler, 
do you want some one you can count on?’ He took my 
hand, and said: ‘ Pulling, I’m sure I can count on you.’ And 
he has—ever since.” 
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A little stillness seemed to fall upon the forest 

It was broken by Pulling. 

“Pshaw,” he said, “money’s the dearest thing a man 
buys.” 

He added suddenly : 

‘I passed a very pleasant night last night—Who do you 
think ?” 

Pulling smiled with pleasure. 

“1 couldn’t guess,” replied Raymond, who had discov- 
ered the immense range of his friend’s nocturnal acquaint- 
ances. 

“ Mohammed,” said Pulling, triumphantly. ‘“ He’s one of 
the fellows I’ve been trying to meet for I can’t tell you 
how long. At last I’ve reached him—through Wesley. | 
had no idea they were on good terms, but they are—quite 
sociable—find, like the two poles, that though they occupy 
different ground, they have much in common. Ha, ha.”’ 

“T don’t quite understand,” said Raymond, advancing a 
question he had long desired to propound, “whether these 
—er—friends of yours are to be regarded as the very per 
sonages who once lived or as only the shadows of them ?” 

Hitherto Raymond had listenedto Pulling’s stories about 
his “friends” as unquestioningly as though they were 
people living in the next street. 

“For instance,” continued Raymond, “do you believe 
it was the real Henry Sprint that paid you that visit you told 
me or was it all only a dream you had ?” 


'! and I wider 


“A dream !” exclaimed Pulling. ‘A dream 
awake than you are this minute. No, sir. He was as sub- 
stantial as you are or these trees or this rock I’m sitting on.” 

“Well, we’re substantial enough,” said Raymond. 

“I’m not so sure about that,” said Pulling 


Ss? 


decisively. 


“It’s a grave matter of doubt with me. Does anything exist 


but myself and what I call the Great Suggestor ?” 

“The what? the Great Suggestor ?” 

“Yes. The matter is very simple. There is my mind, 
and a being or another mind, what you will, outside of 
my mind, who suggests to me, as in hypnotism, all that I 
see, feel or do. That’s the Great Suggestor. I am the 
subject, the Great Suggestor is the operator. When my mind 
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works, ‘ Pulling,’ says the Great Suggestor, in effect, ‘ you 


are to see this, hear that, feel the other.’ The earth is a sug- 
gestion. My life and all in it area string of suggestions. 
I am the reality that links all my experiences together. 
I experience change upon change, I come and go, see 
new scenes, meet new faces, grow old; but it is all nothing 
but a moving panorama—the commands of the Great Sug- 
gestor taking form in my brain. So you perceive it isn’t by 
any means certain that you exist. I’m going to work that 
idea out some day. What do you think of it. Good, isn’t.it ?”’ 

“Immense. But don’t annihilate me in your summary 
way,” said Raymond, laughing. 

“Mind, of course, I don’t mean to say you don't exist at 
all. You do, but only in my brain.”’ 

“ But,” objected Raymond, playing with his friend’s 
crotchet, ‘“‘I not only see the same world that you do, but 
I’ve seen and I know things that you do not. I have expe- 
riences that lie outside of yours, and of which you have no 
knowledge.” 

“Well, that’s nothing. You and your experiences are 
only suggestions given to me. Everything you are is part 
of the suggestion of which you area part. You understand.”’ 

Remembering how keenly irritable Pulling was under an 
argument pushed to the point of hostility, Raymond con- 
tinued the subject obliquely by saying : 

“ And so 1, Wesley, Mohammed and the others are merely 
so many suggestions ?”’ 

“Yes; that’s what I’m cvc/ined to think. But my mind 
isn’t quite made up yet. I merely incline strongly to that 
view.” 

“Thenam I to say the people! have seen and those that 
have come to me—in—the Henry Sprint fashion 

“What ?” cried Pulling, eagerly. “ Do they come to you, 
too?” 

“Oh, well, not quite as they come to you,” replied Ray- 
mond, amused at the interest he had aroused. 

“How, then? ‘Tell me?” 

“My experience in visions or whatever else you term 
these waking visitations is limited to a single apparition 


twice repeated.” 
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Proceeding, Raymond recounted how on two occasions 
he had seen a fierce horror-stricken face of one he did not 
know peering into his 

Pulling was tremendously interested in the story. His 
sensitive, nervous nature was morbidly excited by any tale 
of the kind. 

“In the first case,” he said, biting the nail of one of 
his forefingers rapidly and blinking his eyes nervously, 
“the actual man you encountered was the ‘bus driver, 
Zip?” 

“Yes,” said Raymond, woxdering what Pulling would 
make of his story. 

“ And in the second case it was your friend Winter 7” 

“That’s right.” 

“The face wasn’t theirs, nor like theirs, eh ?” 

“Not a bit.” 

“Then of course you’d seen it somewhere before,” 
Pulling’s tame rationalistic conclusion. 

‘*No more than you’d seen Wesley before.” 

“But the cases are different. This of yours is only a 
face. At some time or another somebody with a face like 
the one that reappeared must have confronted you.” 

“ But I have no remembrance of any such thing.” 

“Tt isn’t necessary that you should remember. Such 
momentary recollections—-now, ‘Aey are suggested—are com- 
mon. In books of psychology they call it hypermnesia. 
Think a minute; have you never been in any situation 
where such an experience as that of the face could have 
happened to you ?” 

An idea that thrilled Raymond flashed upon hin. 

*T was in the house of—my friend-—when that murder I 
told you of the other night was committed. But I was 
only a child.” 

“That doesn’t matter. Gracious, of course—I have it. 
Why, man, it may have been the murderer you saw. You 
don’t remember his appearance ?”’ 

“Sa.” 


Could Pulling be right? Raymond had no idea of his 


father’s face, couldn't recall it, and Pulling’s suggestion 
almost maddened him. ‘The forest disappeared from his 
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sight. His memory was rushing to and fro amid the past 


like a wild creature seeking what it could not find. 

After a while Raymond heard : 

“Say, Lee, Lee, do you hear me? ‘To-morrow night, 
mind, we'll see if we can’t get into that Fluke well. It 
means several thousands to Lawler if we can find out what 
she amounts to.” 

“ All right,” Raymond replied, vacantly. 


To be continued. 
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= = G. P. Morosin1, lo ee | Gro. H. BaRcock, >lainfie 
— F. H. Leccerr, | vay ma. Paart, | Hon. Wm. WALTER PHELPs, 
CLEVELAND H. Dons E. L. Maxwett. Teaneck, N. J 


THE - 137 Centre Street, New York. 


H. B. SMITH : 


ESTABLISHED 1853. Works, Westfield, Mass. 


. O M PA N Y |: PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE, NEW HAVEN 





IGHT & DARK BUFF), OCHRE,RED, DRAB, GRAY, OLD GOLD, BRONZE & MOTTLED, 
BOTH PLAIN & MOULDED. —™ 


MELED BRS 2-“go 
pies BR kK »ALL coLOR® EQUAls TO 1 THE ENGLISH, 


THE BEST MADE IN AMERICA. 
“HARD BUILDING ns ws 
BRICK AND FIRE BRICK , 











OFFICE: 
BENNETT BUILDING NASSAU & FULTON STS.,N.Y 


WORKS: SAYREVILLE, ON RARITAN RIVER,NEAR SOUTHAMBOY, N.d. 





CF - 
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«| BATTERSON, SEE & EISELE be 
Mosaic Workers. 


ROMAN AND VENETIAN MOSAIC FOR FLOORS, WALLS, MANTELS, &c. 
RICH OR PLAIN DESIGNS. 


IMPORTERS AND WORKERS OF 


MARBLE, ONYX AND GRANITE. 


Office: 431 Eleventh Avenue, bet. 35th and 36th Streets. 
Steam Mill and Works: 425-433 Eleventh Avenue. 


WS” “TORE Cris. 


ROBERT C. FISHER & 60.) E. C. WILLISON, 


Successors to FISHER & BIRD, 





Manufacturer and Importer. 


MARBLE & GRANITE} roustie crawrre 


WORKS, COLUMNS, PILASTERS, 

97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston St., es ‘ : 7 , 
einai. ert: PLINTHS, SILLS, Etc., 

(Established 1830. NEW YORK. 


— FOR— 


Artistic Chimney Pieces, Staircases, Wainscoting, ARCHITECTURAL oa PuRP« )SES. 
Counters, Floor Tiling, Church Altars, Tab- 
lets, Fonts, Etc., Cemetery Vaults, 
Marble and Granite Monuments, 
Boston, Mass., - - 110 Eoylston St 
Chicago, Ill. - Manhattan Building. 


Aberdeen, Scotland, - 74 Union St 


IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MARBLES AND GRANITES, | South Quincy, Mass., Montpelier, Vt 


Monumental Work of Every Description. 
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TT We mre Yorrer ¢VAlce 


ze 245 WILLOUGHBY AVE. MreCo. 
| ging ee ser , BROOKIVN.NY. 


‘4 TeSICNERS & MANUFACTURERS 
lf” OF FINE CABINET WORK 
' MANTELS -TRIM:SIDE BOARDS 














¥ eomy eer 


ts. Fonnishen ye” t GOMPOSITION ORNAMENTS. 
+ Sager?” t ( Fine fPicture Frames for the Trade ) 





ANDREWS-DEMAREST SEATING CO. |JOSEPH SMITH & CO., 


108 East 16th Street, Successors to Smith & Heath, 
Two doors east of Union Square, NEW YORK. y is 


wun be 4 TAATITYSA Oars | Intore 
yeu Ned a te tl et et le ee ee We us VU ~ 


428 EAST 23d ST., NEW YORK. 


Modeling, Plaster and Papier Maché 
g | 


Decorations. 


Opera, Church and Hall Seating. STONE, WOOD AND MARBLE CARVING. 


Specialties for Educational Institutes. 





Fire-Proof Building Materials 


FULL LINE OF PORTABLE SETTEES OF THE VERY BEST DESCRIPTION. 


CHURCH AND LODGE FURNITURE. 


We have in the TORSION BRAIDED WIRE 
SPRING the only Spring suitable for 
Theatre and Church Seats. 

Our long practical expertence in Seating Public Build- 
ings enables us to determine accurately the greatest num 
ber of seats which any floor will accommodate. We make 


both preliminary and final Se rating plans, and Architects | Hollow, Porous ae Terra- Cotta Ware 
— ays find that it saves them time and trouble if they 


sult us early in regard to suc h matters We are ‘““SECOND TO NONE.” 
always Som | oN Superior Extra Hard and Strong Front and 
ne qua ity of our goods 1s best snown yy re erring to . 
people tor whom we have done work Common Bricks. E 
We are always readv to make Chairs, Pew Ends, etc., LORILLARD BRICK WORKS Co., 


from special designs of Architects. 9° and 94 Liberty St., New York. 
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USED BY THE U.S.GOVERN 


PRECAMENMED BY 


"¢ MARTIN: IS VPT. OF GROMLINGRDGE 8 G LIMIEN THA LS 
(EF: ENGINEER - MONONGAHELA BRI 06 E- ITT {BURG PA 
evo ANa@ OTHERS &9- 


oJsaac A- HOPPER » 
hlvosvir Tae Creat Asror Hore. Tak New Netntr.anos* ano 
JHE LARGE PowtR HousE FORTHE THIRD AVE. PR.00, 682 ST. & SAVE SAYS: 
HA VE USED YOUR CEMENT EXTENSIVELY ANDHAVE ALWAYS FOUNO/T FULLY EQUAL 
JON REPRESENTATIONS ANDO WHILE 175 QUALITY REMAINS AT 17S PRESENT STANOMD 
1 SHALL BE WIN PREFERENCE ABOVE ALL OFHERS o-*>*: 


Ww" C.MORTON,SEC’Y, 
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For Plastering Walls and Ceilings. 


*F you are going to build a house, and desire to have it plastered with a material which will not 
require constant patching after it is completed, and at the same time insure perfect safety in the 
most expensive decorations, insist upon your architect specifying King’s Windsor Asbestos 

Cement. 

It is not only 300 per cent. stronger than any other plastering material, but elastic, composed as 
it is exclusively of gypsum and asbestos, the natures of which not only make it fire-proof, but place 
it beyond any injury which might possibly be done by water. 

As arule, clients limit the cost of their buildings, and thus the architect is obliged to cut down 
his estimate, with the result that invariably the plastering of some of our best buildings is of an 
extremely poor quality, but good enough to pass the superficial inspection, 

Following soon after come the falling ceilings and endless patching, which in five years’ time 
would amount to quite as much as the original cost of the entire work ; thus demonstrating that the 
best quality of material on so important a part ofa building as plastering, where very often the 
decorations cost three or four times the original amount of the plaster, is by far the cheapest in 
the end. 

Some plasterers will tell you that this is a new thing, and that you had better confine yourself to 
the old method of lime and hair, which naturally would furnish him with the most lucrative part of 
his profession, 7 ¢., patching ; but, inasmuch as we have sold nearly one million barrels of this ma- 
terial in the past three years, and it has given perfect satisfaction in every case where directions 
have been followed, we are compelled to dispute this statement of the plasterer. 

At the same time, we would refer you to the following buildings throughout the country which 
have been plastered with this material. 


Park & Tilford’s New Stores, New York City. Public School, W. New Brighton, N. Y. (Largest in the 
Postal ‘Telegraph Building, New York City tate.) 
Mail and Express, New York City. Robbins Island Club, Peconic Bay, L. I. 
New York Times, New York City. New Penn. R. R. Station, Jersey City, N. J. 
Holland House, New York Citv Monm« vuth Beach ¢ lub- House, Long Branch, N. 
Dr. Meredith’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. * Laurel in the Pines,’ Lakewood, 
Brooklyn Savings Bank, Bre ry Pic & New Bowdoin Square Theatre, “sere Mass 
Boys’ and Girls’ High School, brooklyn, N. \ Opera House Block, Springfield, Mass 
Public School No. 26, Brooklyn, N. Y. Residence of George Westinghouse, Jr., Lenox, Mass. 
Arbuckle Flats, Brooklyn, N. Y. Downing Street School, Worcester, Mass. 
Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, N. Y. Marleton Sanatorium Co., Markleton, Pa. 
New Store of Liebmann Bros., Brooklyn, N. \ Duquesne Theatre, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ninth Ward School, Utica, N. Y. National Bank of Cc ommerce, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Residence of E. J. Hingston, Buffalo, N. Y Sixth Ave. Hotel, P ittsburgh, Pa 
First Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, N. Y. Residence of Mrs Hostetter, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
a Normal School, Buffalo, N. Y. Supt’s Headquarters Penn. R. R., Altoona, Pa. 
John’s Church, Elmira, N. Y. First National Bank, Cooperstown, Pa 
pe Rose & Young Block, Elmira, N. Y. U. S. Court-House and Post-Office, Williamsport, Pa. 
Y.M. C. A. Building, Rochester, N. Y. Commonwealth Building, Scranton, Pa. 
German Baptist Union, Rochester, N. Y. Jackson Street Bz aptist Church, Scranton, Pa. 
Public Schools Nos. 23 and 32, Rochester, N. Y. Hope Building, Brown University, Providence, R. I 
Homeopathic Hospital, Rochester, N. Y. R. I. Hospital Trust Co., Providence, R. I. 
All-Saints Chapel, Rochester, N. Y. Calvert Hall School, Baltimore, Md. 
Cornell University Buildings, Ithaca, N. Y. Residence of Mr Evans, Ruxton, Md. 
Hier Flats, Syracuse, N. Y. Straights University, New Orleans, La. 
Salt’s Western Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. \ State Capitol, Columbia, S. C. 
Falls Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. Y. Y. M.C. A. Building, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Depots of the New York Central and Hudson River R. R. | Albright Memorial Library, Scranton, Pa. 
at Niagara Falls, Lockport, Garrisons, Croton, Sing | Moses Taylor Hospital, Scranton, Pa. 
Sing, etc. | Elm Park M. E. Parsonage, Scranton, Pa 
Colgate Library, Hamilton, N. Y. 





Parties purchasing a house from the so-called ‘‘ Speculative Builders” will find it greatly to 
their advantage to ascertain, if possible, the material that it is plastered with, and if it is not done with 
King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement by all means insist upon the seller signing an agreement to keep 
the plastering in order for at least three years and pay all damages to your decoration that may 
occur by falling walls and ceilings. 

The majority of the builders admit the superiority of King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement, but in 
order to save the slight additional cost ona house they continue to use the old method of lime, hair and 
sand, which consists Of a very little of the former and a great deal of loamy sand, which very often 
contains decayed vegetation and enough of malodorous diseased cattle hair to hold this mixture of 
dried mud together until the house passes out of his hands and is paid for. 

If you wish to avoid this class of dwellings in the future, which will prove to be a perpetual 
drain upon your finances, as well as a standing menace to your health, send to us for a circular of 
our material with a list of Agents throughout the country. 


J. B. KING & CO., 21-24 State St., New York, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES. 
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CABOT’S CREOSOTE SHINGLE STAINS. 


The Original and Standard Shingle Stains. 
Twelve Years in Constant Use. 


In transparency, softness of tone and durability of color they 
are superior to any other exterior colorings made, whether paint or 
stain. A guarantee accompanies every package that we ship. 


Special Shades can always be made to suit 
particular cases, matching samples sent us. 


Cabot’s Sheathing “Ouilt” 


For the Non-conduction of Temperature and Sound in 
Dwellings, Refrigerators, Cold Storage Warehouses, etc. 


One thickness of “Quilt” is equal __ — — eR, S-™—= 
to six thicknesses of rosin-sized paper, é 
and costs less than one cent per square 
foot. Back plastering cost more than mee pat. Dee 7 
twice as much, and is not nearly so effective. ‘ Quilt” is much less 
inflammable than felts and papers, is indestructible by decay, and 
repels moths and other insects and vermin which are attracted 
by felts. 


Samples of both materials, with circulars and color combina- 
tions reproduced from water-colors, will be sent on application. 


SAMUEL CABOT, sae manstacturer, BOSTON, MASS. 


AGENTS AT ALL CENTRAL POINTS. 
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Brothers’ English Shingle Stai 

rothers’ English Shingle Stains, 
We challenge anyone to show us a house where our Stain has washed off. 

A shingled house, if painted, is not artistic. A moss-green roof cannot be ob- 
tained by the use ot paint. We will send you samples of any color of Stain if 
you will write tous. We study the harmony of colors, and can suggest effects 
you have not thought of in staining. Send for sample boards to 

DESTER BROTEERS, SS Broad St., oston, =Zass. 

The following firms act as our agents : 

H. M. Hooker Co., Chicago, IIl.;, Buffalo Paint and Color Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Smith & Young, San 

Francisco, Cal.; Aquila Rich Paint and Coior Co., New York City, N. Y.; The L. J. Mattison 


Co., Cleveland, Ohio; W. W. Lawrence & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 


Wash.: Platt & Thornburg. St. Louis. Mo. 


Baker & Richards, Seattle, 





James A. MILLER 
& Bro. 


Slate 
Tin 


Tile and Iron 


Roofers .. 


Galvanized Iron and Copper 
Cornices, Bays 
Skylights, ete. 


Special Attention . 
to Large First-Class Work 


Fully Guaranteed 


129-131 South Clinton St. 


Chicago. 





MERCHANT & CO.’S 
METAL 


“Spanish” Tile. 
<a 


Storm-Proof. 


The only Graduated Metal Tile made 
for Circular Roofs, Domes, Conical 
Towers, Turrets, etc. 


COPPER 
SEaee 
vere. 


Full information with prices mailed on appli- 
cation. 
MERCHANT & Co., 

Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO. 
LONDON. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
NEw York. 
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‘TIFFANY: GLASS %: DECORATING:COMPANY: 
- FVRNISHERS GLASS WORKERS: DOMESTIC ‘5 ECCLESIASTICAL” 
- DECORATIONS MEMORIALS 
333 TO 341 FOVRTH AVENVE NEW YORK: 
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“ARNOLD & LOCKE. 


Glass Stainers »° Decorators. 
OFFICE, SHOW ROOMS AND FACTORY: 
250 & 252 Furron Srreer (Ovington Building) 
Bo J) ek a a ge a a 


EDWARD S. ARNOLD. ALEX. S. LOCKE. EDWARD TIDDEN, 





BEnyJAN SE with Tiffany Glass Co.) Wittiam ). ASHLEY. 


SELLERS Q “ASHLEY & Ecclesiastical and Domestic Stained Glass 
SPECIAL STUDY GIVEN TO . ga + 

HISTORICAL AND POETICAL SUBJECTS Qemoriat Windows 
ORIGINALITY FINE EXECUTION. ESTIMATES, PHOTOGRAPHS, DESIGNS 


No. 21 University Place, cor. 9th Street, New York. 


CHARLES R. YANDELL & C0., 


SPANISH, FLEMISH, FLORENTINE, 
AND VENETIAN LEATHER WORKERS, 
FOR INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 


Decorative Painters, 


Gotp Mena 140 Fifth cent. FURNITURE, 


cies New York. SPRBocrIAD DSsicws. 


Beek, Pews and Job Printing. 
RECORD »® GUIDE PRESS, 


14-16 Vesey Street, New York. 


Mineral Wool 


A LINING IN WALLS AND FLOORS FOR PREVENTING THE 


Architects Hiscape of Warmth and the [Jeadening of Sound 


b 4 SAMPLE AND CIRCULARS FREE, 
U.S. MINERAL WOOL CO. 


a CORTLANDT szt., NW. TZ. 


Ic 
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Building Material Market Under One Roof. 


WHERE YOU CAN GET INFORMATION ABOUT YOUR HOUSE, 


ARCHITECT, — BUILDER, — OWNER 


SHOULD VISIT (FREE) 


THE BUILDING MATERIAL EXHIBIT 


CONDUCTED BY THE RECORD AND GUIDE OF NEW YORK. 


276-282 WASHINCTON STREET, Opp. PosT OFFICE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
































TuHIs splendid and extensive exhibition, a vast material market within itself, is located near the 
centre (4 blocks from the Bridge) of the Great Metropolitan District of New York, Brooklyn and 
surrounding territory,— a section embracing over 3,500,000 people, and in which the normal annual 
cost of new building alone is over $100,000,000, constituting it the largest, most active and 
desirable market for all kinds of building material in America. Every manufacturer should be 
represented. Write for information. 


Exhibit. 


Material 


o 
” 


the centre of 


near 


A view 
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ESTABLISHED 1861, 


OAKLEY & KEATING, 


LAUNDRY ENGINEERS, 


6 Oe ee ee EORGE &CLIFFORD 


cad 


BIO WANE in | 
ARCHITECTURAL WOOD-WORKERS||II 


= CARINFT MAKERS = 
are 
M ARCHITECTS DRALIINGS 0 
" [Lio NAWINGO OR | 


FROM Dt SIGKR is FURNISHED WOU | 
{i FACTO RY-3777°381'Westl2 sr a 
| 


| 1206 122 JANE:ST. : 
i (0); K- CITY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY | 


HOTEL AND INSTITUTION WORK 


CAREFULLY HANDLED. 


STEAM-HEATED DRY-ROOMS FOI 
PRIVATE DWELLINGS. 


Correspondence solicited. Send for catalog 


Solid White Grockery Stationary Wash Tubs, 


Warranted for 30 years against breakage—violence 
excepted—having stood the test of continued use for 
over I5 years in thousands of our best houses and 
hospitals, stand unrivaled. 








Very Strong. 

No Seams to Open. 

Well Glazed. 

Cannot Absorb, Leak or Decay. 

No Labor to Keep Clean. 

Vash Board and Soap Cups 
Moulded in Tubs, 


x SOLID WHITE CROCKERY SINKS be 
Send for new and revised illustrated catalogue. 
STEWART CKRAMIC GO., 
312 Pearl Street, New York. 
211-13 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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ie \ Tbe Metallic Setting Co. 

/ ~\ makers of Domestic and 
Ecclesiastical Glass Work of 

7 } all kinds, beg to announce tbe 

O removal of their Providence 


Factory and Office to 137 
Wlepbossett Street, opposite the Warragansett 
Hotel, and its Bdston Office to 5 Park Square, 
Room 16, where they will be glad to show you 
samples of their new and decorative metbods 
of setting glass in bard metal for windows, 
fire screens, grilles, cabinet work, etc., etc. 
This is the bigbest grade of glass work which 
bas pet been placed before the public, and it 
merits the inspection of all who are interested 
in artistic and durable productions. Bn the 
Abbey Theatre, corner 38tb Street and Broad= 
way, Hew Work City, may be seen an erample 
of our metbod of setting plate glass, to whose 
artistic features, and great strength, we desire 
to call attention. 


Che setallic Setting Co. 


Providence. Boston Philadelphia. 
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The Thatcher Furnace , 
is specified by lead- 
Modelers, ing architects, and 
sold generally by 
Ornamental Stucco, Papier Maché and] ”¢fa?/ firms 


~ °.* y ji rd rho 
Composition Work. 5 <ilaias, pia 
the coun- 


ARTIFICIAL MARBLE. |” 
327-329 East 40th St., New York. 


Telephone 1336, 38th St. 





THE 


French (Favernment’s lect é nie 


P h otog ra p h S. and many points to | 


: : te . your interest shown 
Sole Agents in the United States, ; 


: in our catalogue, sent 
Tbe Architectural Record, free. 
14-16 Vesey Street, 


New York City. | THE THATCHER FURNACE CO. }*3 Sess eii> 





Send for catalogue, free. 


GUASTAVINO 


Main Office, 57th Street, near North River, New York 


FIREPROOF 


Branch Offices: 63 Pierce Building, Boston. 








Vaughan Building, Providence 


CONSTRUCTION 


Phoenix Building, Chicago. 


New Insurance Building, Milwaukee. 


COMPANY. 











Ava Sorate (vin KS ++) ~ 
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AINEIS BEKOs 
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PERTH AmBoy TERRA Cotta Co. 
OF PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 160 BROADWAY. 


Philadelphia Office, 1044 Drexel Building. 


Manufacturers of —— 


ARCHITECTURAL 
TERRA COTTA. 


Buff, Pompeian and Colored Front Brick and Fire Brick. 


AGENTS. 


Waldo Bros., 88 Water St., Boston, Mass. Franklin Langstaff, Washington, D. C. 

Hall & Sons, Buffalo, N. Y. Martindale & Lake, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Hebard Mantel Works, Rochester, N. Y. Clements Bros., Cleveland, Ohio. 

W. B. Lupton & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa, E. J. Maxwell & Co., Montreal, Canada, 
National Building Supply Co., Baltimore, Md. 





New YORK 
ARCHITECTURAL ITERRA-COTTA 
COMPANY. 


—— OFFICE — ; —— WORKS -— 
38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK. 


PRINCIPAL AGENCIES: 
BUFFALO, N. Y.—John Lyth & Sons, 48 West Eagle Street 
PITTSBURG, PA.—Magee & Harnack, Allegheny City. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—J. H. Corning, 5:3 12th St., N. W. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR NEW ENGLAND: 
BOSTON FIRE BRICK CO. (FISKE, HOMES & CO., Managers), 


164 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass 


STEPHENS, ARMSTRONG & CONKLING 
BRANCH OF 
NEW YORK ARCHITECTURAL ‘I ERRA-COTT 
1341 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


AMERICAN RADIATORS. 


(TRADE MARK.) 








Newest Designs, 
Best Constructed, 


Largest Assortment. 


— FOR — 


STEAM AND HOT WATER. 


NATIONAL. 


wew vou \MERICANRADIATOR GOMPANY "soso: 


92 Centre St. 44 Oliver St. 
— 111 and 113 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


MINNEAPOLIS: 





Sr. Pau: 
| National German- 


324 N. First St. Factories: DETROIT and BUFFALO. | Amer, Bank: Bldg. 





GILLIS @& (GEOGHEGAN, 
STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING APPARATUS, 


33 and 35 SouTH 5th AVE., ABOVE BLEECKER ST., N. Y 


REPEATED ORDERS FROM SUCH PARTIES AS THE FOLLOWING 
ARE OUR BEST RECOMMENDATION, 


JOHN JACOB ASTOR, Nos. 8, 10 and 12 Wall St. 

WILLIAM ASTOR, Broadway, Prince and Crosby Sts. 

ROBERT and OGDEN GOELET, Whitehall, Stone and 
Bridge Sts. 

CATHARINE L. WOLFE, Fulton and Gold Sts. 

RHINELANDER ESTATE (R. H. Macy & Co.’s Stores). 

LORILLARD ESTATE (six Broadway buildings). 

Hon. ORLANDO B. POTTER, Beekman St. and Park Row. 

Hon. EUGENE KELLY, Beekman and Nassau Sts, 

Hon. LEVI P. MORTON, Fifth Ave. and 42d St. 

D. APPLETON & CO., Grand and Greene Sts. 

ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., Broadway and Igth St. 

PHELPS, DODGE & CO., No. Ig Cliff St. 

NEW YORK LIFE INS. CO., 62d St. and Park Ave. 

COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 4oth St. and Madison Ave. 

TRINITY CHURCH CORPORATION (St. Augustine’s 
Chapel). 

ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL, Fifth Ave. and 5oth St., 
and hundreds of Churches, Convents and Academies in 
all parts of the country. 

NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, Broad and Wall Sts. 

NEW YORK CITY HALL, City Hall Park. 

HEBREW ORPHAN ASYLUM, Tenth Ave., 136th to - 
138th Sts. ities. 

WILLIAM H. WEBB, Fifth Ave. and 42d St. RADIATOR, 








WE CANNOT 


Supply any orders for No. 1, Vol. I. There ts none of this 
number on the market. There are a few coptes only of 


No. 2, Vol. 1., the price of which ts $1.00. 








Please mail to the address below, The Architectural 
Record for oNeE vEAR, from and including the current num- 


ber, for which is enclosed ONE DOLLAR. 


Name, 


To the Address, 


Architectural Record, 


14-16 Vesey Street, State, 
New York. 





N page 229 of this magazine the series of articles dealing with SUBURBAN 

() RESIDENCES is continued. The purpose of these papers is a practical one, viz., 

to assist in bringing about a higher order of DESIGN, PLAN AND CONSTRUC- 

TION in the thousands of suburban dwellings erected annually in this country, the immense 
room for improvement in which is conceded. 


The Difficulty is Chiefly with the Owner. 


In nine cases out of ten he betakes himself to a BUILDER who more frequently than not 
is merely our old friend HAYSEED engaged in a mechanical pursuit. He leaves the arrange- 
ment of practically everything to him, save perhaps one or two external or internal features 
of his house upon which he has set his mind. The result is a stereotype dwelling—designed, 
planned, constructed and equipped in the stereotype manner. 


The Builder is rarely an innovator. 

He adopts improvements slowly. 

To obtain the highest results the owner must inform himself. 
Even the architect would rather deal with an instructed client. 


If you desire the highest order of house you must INFORM YOURSELF. The series 
of articles now running in this Magazine will instruct you in the principles and methods 
which govern good design and substantial construction. In the equipment of your 
home there are scores of materials and devices every one of which meets a REAL NEED of 
the householder. In many cases it will not cost you a cent more (and at most only a trifle 
more) to adopt them, BUT YOU MUST INFORM YOURSELF. In response to requests 
we have gathered on the following pages a few Suggestions which are worth your attention. 





SUGGESTIONS. 


MANTELS. 


bY agente is the centre-point of a room? the spot upon which the eye fixes itself and around 
which everything in the room, as it were, groups itself? Obvious answer—the mantel 
and fireplace. Strange, then, isn’t it? that people are so careless of, often so indifferent 
to, the character, or more correctly, the characterless character of this centre-piece. They pay—for 
it is they that pay, no matter who does the ordering—$75, $100 or $150 for the parlor mantel in an 
average suburban house, and nine times out of ten get—what? A crude construction of little, shape- 
less spindles, shelves and beveled glass thrown together. A thing of no attractiveness, of no artistic 
merit whatever. 

Yet there are in the market designs distinguished by taste and refinement—the work of trained 
designers, beautifully made. They cost no more than the crude article. Whether you get the one 
or the other in your house is simply a matter of choice. We can give you artistic mantels costing 
from $50 to $150. Is it not worth your while to call to see us and inspect for yourself what we have 
to offer, or to send to us for information as a preliminary toaction? By making this suggestion we 


are serving your interest as well as our own. 
a~=— == “ied 
_ ~# 


Designers. Broadway, Union Square and 18th St. 
Makers. 











Weather Vanes. 


WEATHER VANE is an essential feature in the proper equip- 

pT ment of the modern suburban dwelling. It not only points the 

direction of the wind, something we all want to know, and instinct- 

ively glance upward for the indication, but imparts a certain undefined 

tone to the homestead place. As children we used to write: ‘‘ All is not 

gold that glitters.” In this case all zs gold that glitters, for my copper 

vanes are gilded with 23-carat gold leaf, a permanent covering, the 

radiance of which the action of the elements will not dim. Assuming that 

you will place a vane or tower ornament at some point of elevation about 

your premises, I advise against the use of iron. While lightness and 

strength are requisite, iron will rust out, discolor its support, operates with 

friction, will not turn readily in the wind, and théréfore performs un- 

reliable service. I have been manufacturing weather vanes, tower ornaments and finials for over 
thirty years, and in quality, durability and taste in design and finish they have become the standard 
goods of their kind. My catalogue, to be had for the asking, furnishes several hundred different 


designs. Write for it 
T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 
170 and 172 Front St., New York. 


Paragon Self- Retaining Dumb- Waiters. 


“THE importance of placing a good dumb-waiter in a dwelling—one that will satisfactor//y do 
the work required, and seep in order, needs no argument. The correctness of this proposi- 
tion has probably been demonstrated in an object-lesson of broken crockery in your past 

experience. If you are building in the country, don’t trust too implicitly in the judgment of your 

local builder, who frequently knows little about a well-equipped dumb-waiter, and is cheerfully 
sanguine that any kind (or thing) will do. Why not leave that fixture a blank in the specifications 
until you have had time to send for one of our catalogues? Perhaps we can offer you a few useful 
suggestions if you will write us the particulars of the case; or, refer you to the nearest dealer, where 
you can inspect the apparatus, 





— | 

The ** Paragon” waiter is honestly built and embodies no uncertain devices. It runs easily and 
without noise. A child can operate it with safety for it cannot drop *‘ accidentally.” The instant 
the rope is let go it self-locks and motion ceases. This waiter will serve you equally as well as it 
does thousands of others. We can show you full-sized working models at our manufactory. 


F. S. HUTCHINSON CO. 
6th Street and West Avenue, 
Long Island City, New York. 
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SUGGESTIONS. 






Interior Trim. 


HERE are one or two facts which you must not lose sight of if you desire a really 





successful, artistic and durable interior to your house. If you leave it to your Builder 





he wi! surely give you a common-place, cheap-looking result. Cheap-looking but in 
fact the most expensive, because although it may cost you a few dollars less, perhaps $10 a 
room less than the real thing, it will miss the very effect we are sure you are seeking for and 
missing which you will not be satisfied. We want to recommend to you the use of two woods: 
MAHOGANY FOR YOUR DINING-ROOM. 
PRIMA VERA (WHITE MAHOGANY) FOR YOUR PARLORS. 
















Mahogany is the imperial product of the forest—the King of Woods. It possesses pre- 
eminently the richness, the elegance, the tone which are, in a sense, only imitated in other 





woods. Mahogany is everlasting. It improves with age. And mark this, as the cost of 





your trim lies largely in the cost of the labor necessary to form it, finish it, and place it in 





position, you will be at very little increased expense if you use the best wood instead of only 





the second best. We throw these points out to you as suggestions. The subject is certainly 





worth a little investigation on your part. The first step is to send a line to, or call 





upon the undersigned, who are the largest dealers in Mahogany in the world. 





neatene 


National Mahogany and Cedar Co. 


Foot of East 10th and 11th Sts., 
N. ¥. “aks. ; 





35 PORTLAND ST. 
aor ALBANY $1 





t BOSTON 









Cement. 






is curious to notice how much care is given to the selection of the brick or the stone for |) 
the mason-work of the foundation or of the superstructure of a house. The supposition J 
apparently is, that to select or specify a good brick or a good stone insures good walls. 
People leave out of consideration the Cement, which is the v¢tality of the wall —the real 
source of its strength and durability. It is safe to say that as many as one-half the houses 
erected fail seriously in this respect. The usual form of specifications for masonry read to 
the effect that “good” cement is to be used, but with the average builder this is simply a 
pleasant way of saying that the builder will use whatever cement seems “good” to him. 
The house owner, to protect himself and insure first-class work should stipulate that the 
BROOKLYN BRIDGE BRAND of Rosendale Hydraulic Cement shad/ de used. This is a 
cement of the very highest quality. It is the strongest, darkest in color, and will stand the 
highest ¢ezszle and compressive tests both neat and with sand. It will cost you no more 
than the ordinary Rosendale Cement. /¢ 2s the best cement manufactured. 

Specify the cement of this Company. It was used in the construction of the Brooklyn 
Bridge, and all bridges over the Harlem River, and many heavy structures throughout the 
country. The United States Government is also a heavy user.” We guarantee 300 founds 
net weight to each barrel 


The New York & Rosendale Cement Co., 
280 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Telephone, 190A Franklin. WILLIAM C. 




















MORTON, Secretary. 





SUGGESTIONS. 


Copper Boilers, Bath Tubs, Etc. 


i house construction, perhaps more than in anything else, the article cheapest at first cost Is 
very seldom really the cheapest. It is the subsequent repairs which determine the true 
cost. A dollar or two saved in the initial outlay is a dollar or two saved very injudiciously, 

if each year entails a repair account that becomes increasingly heavy. This sort of false 
economy is remarkably prevalent, particularly in construction, handed over without any 
guarantee to whatever contractor or mechanic first quotes a “satisfactory price.” Manage 
your affairs in this way and in nine cases out of ten you get poor material. To safeguard 
yourself you must stipulate for a SPECIFIC ARTICLE. In arranging for your copper boiless, 
bath tubs, showers, sinks, or other copper articles, do not be content to demand an article 
merely of given dimensions or of a certain character. See that you get first-class materials. 
You will get this if you will zzszs¢ upon your plumber uszag the goods manufactured by the 


undersigned, It will cost you no more than the inferior article. 


HENRY STEEGER, 


143 and 145 East 31st Street, 
New York City. 





DUMB-WAITERS. HAND ELEVATORS. 


Y LOCK MACHINES are vastly superior to any of the old kinds that require a 
brake, check rope or friction to hold the load. 


They hold the load automatically at any point. They cannot run down acci- 
dentally ; so save breaking heads, arms or dishes. You can learn all about them by writing 
for Catalogue. 


If you are going to build a house in City or Country, first ‘inform yourself" and you 
will know where to get the best Dumb-Waiters or Elevators. 


My Catalogue covets a wide range of Elevatots for hand or power. Send for it. 


J. Q. MAYNARD, 


114 Liberty St., N. Y. 


MENTION THB PAPER 





SUGGESTIONS. 


Bath- Tubs. 


he is a truism that no house is complete without a bath-tub, and you, reader, will want one, of 
course, in the pretty cottage you are building out in the suburbs this season. Now, there are 
bath-tubs and bath-tubs. Some are costly and others do not always meet expectations. We 
want to say right here: Don’t accept the first thing in the shape of a tub that your plumber or 
carpenter, perhaps, may offer, without first having ‘informed yourself,’ as the title page, headed 
‘* Suggestions,” in this magazine, says you should do, regarding the new Sanitary Steel-Clad Tub. 
Yes, it is new, and a good one, too. If we had your address we would send you a catalogue. It 
will pay you, however, to write for one, because the tub is strictly a first-class production, fit for 
any bath-room anywhere, sure to satisfy you, particularly when you come to know how cheaply it 
can be bought—far less than any other first-class tub on the market. The steel-clad tub is 
thoroughly made of metal, steel on the outside and planished copper within, the only wood about it 
being the polished hardwood rim. It combines so many favorable features in its construction that 
a brief statement regarding it is entitled to a hearing. Constructed of metal, hence possessing 
great strength, it is impervious to decay, warp or shrinkage, and is rust-proof and durable. The 
tub is comparatively light, weighing only about too pounds, therefore overcoming the objection so 
frequently urged against the heavy, solid, and high-priced iron or porcelain tubs. Mounted on four 
ornamental iron feet, with the exterior susceptible of being handsomely decorated, and set up open 
and free from all encasement, the tub presents as handsome an appearance as the best made. It is 
furnished in three sizes and in both the standard French and Roman patterns. 


The Steel-Clad Bath Company, 


447-453 West 26th Street, 
New York. 





Ventilating Grates. 


A* a decorative feature, nothing surpasses a well-studied fireplace. It forms the center of the 
home circle, the blazing fire giving cheer and comfort to all. 

But a fireplace should be more than a decoration. Primarily, the fire is for heating, and 
here the average grate fails. ‘The larger portion of heat passes up the chimney, and the small part 
realized does not compensate for the cold drafts that the grate produces. 

To utilize this waste heat has been the one thought in the construction of the JACKSON 
VENTILATING GRATES. These have air chambers around the back and sides, being con- 
nected below by a cold-air box with out-doors, and above with regular hot-air registers. In opera- 
tion, not only the direct radiant heat is utilized, but also, and more important, the waste heat of 
other grates is saved in the form of hot air. By the heat-saving chamber, four times the heat of 
ordinary grates is realized, and each ventilating grate will heat several rooms on one or different 
floors, in midwinter. 

It need be only suggested that in Spring and Fall, when the furnace or other cellar heater 
makes the house oppressively warm, one of these grates introducing warm, pure air, will heat and 
ventilate an entire residence, and with an economic use of fuel. 

Having been in successful use for fifteen years (during which time the repairs have not 
averaged four cents per grate, per year), reports can be furnished of those in use in any locality 
desired. 

Descriptive catalogue No. 4, will be sent on application. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 


50 Beekman Street, New York. 











SUGGESTIONS. 


Heating and Cooking A\pparatus 





|* THE selection of the heating apparatus for a detached suburban dwelling, different 
conditions confront one from those obtaining in the closely built-in city residence. To 
properly heat any country house the governing circumstances of size, situation and surround- 
ings should be taken into intelligent considera- 


tion. Hence it is frequently that the satisfactory 





heater of the one will not perform adequate 
service in the other. The average builder either 
knows, or cares, nothing of this. The owner, 
however, who pays the bills for something which 
should, and is expected to do, but does not 
always measure up to his domestic needs, is the 
one upon whom the discomfort of an imperfectly 


heated house falls. 


We have been in the heating business over 

50 years and have studied it from Ato Z. As 

9 an outcome of our long experience, and extensive 

Boynton he) facilities, there are no better goods manufactured 
than ours. They mafntain the gcod name long 
FURNACES, ago fairly earned, and embody the, best up-to- 

date features there are in construction and 

RANGES, efficiency of operation. Before you give out 

your contract for heating take measures to 


STEAM HEATERS, 


“inform yourself” regarding this important 


HOT-WATER matter. 

i Write for our illustrated catalogue, and tell 
HEATERS, us something about your heating wants in your 
ETC new house, whether you have planned for hot- 

‘ air, steam or hot-water, and the kind of range 
you prefer. We can send you some good 


suggestions at least. 


THE BOYNTON 
FURNACE CO., 


207 and 209 
Water Street, 
195 and 197 New York. 


Lake Street, Chicago 








SUGGES TIONS. 


MURTAUGH’S 
STANDARD *« DUMB « WAITERS, 


AND GENERAL HAND HOISTING ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 147 East 42d Street. Near Grand Central Depot. 


In addition to our regular Pulley arrangement long acknowledged to be the best Dumb Waiter ever made, 
we have many others of great merit, at prices to suit all, 


We put up Hoist Wheels and Heavy Store Dumb Waiters, Carriage and Safety Invalid Elevators of the 
most approved Pattern, at the shortest notice. 


REPAIRING OR ALTERING WITH THE UTMOST DISPATCH. 
fifteen Models of our various Arrangements can be seen at our Factory as above. 
Nearly 00,000 of our make now in use, 


ESTABLISHED IN 38<s, JAMES MURTAUGH. 





DECORATIVE GLASS. 


“HE increasing care everywhere observed in the finish and decoration of the modern suburban dwelling, is an 
evidence of the refining home influences at work in this country. The desire to make the home attractive—a 
satisfaction—is to be encouraged. And it is not necessary that it should be costly in order to be beautiful. 
Judgment and good taste, however, are essential in the selection of material, and should be carefully. exercised. 

What single item contributes more to the artistic exceilence of a room than the.leaded or colored glass of a window, or 
the crystalline glass, white or tinted, of the door? They secure rich and soft interior effects as nothing else will do. 
If you desire to embellish your house, much or little, in this manner, we can serve you better prehaps than you 
ims agine, and far cheaper, doubtless, than you have been educated to believe. Our processes are original and pro- 
ductions exquisite ; our establishment being the largest of its kind in the world. We have something new in Mural and 


Japanese decorations that you will be interested in, and we shall be glad to send you our new catalogue of domestic 
work 


The Matthews Decorative Glass Co., 
328 and 330 East 26th St., New York. 


DUMB-WAITERS AND ELEVATORS. 


TT HE simplest, most durable and economical Dumb-waiters ever made for household use are the 
“NEW YORK SAFETY” and the ‘‘MANHATTAN.” The former lifts up to 
seventy-five pounds, the latter to two-hundred pounds. ‘The occupant of a house furnished 
with either one of these Dumb-waiters, which are strictly first-class in all respects, being fitted with 
the latest and best appliances, need have no.fears as to the perfect safety and ease of their operation. 
In addition to the above named Dumb-waiters, our list of hand power elevators, with lifting capa- 
cities from five-hundred to two-thousand pounds is complete in all respects. Also our Carriage 
Elevators, Sidewalk Elevators and Invalid Lifts are the acme of perfection. There are no better 
machines made at any price, and the cost of ours is moderate. Why not, then, get the best, and 
avoid all possibility of not being pleased?. Your correspondence is invited. Let us send you our 
number twenty catalogue, 





The Storm Manufacturing Co. 


161 and 163 Washington St., 
Newark, N. J. 


RANGES AND FURNACES. 


/ THOROUGHLY-WARMED house and a ready-baking kitchen range are desired by every 
A housekeeper. Our goods will perform these essential services, do it to your liking and 
do it economically. They are used in thousands of homes where they are doing novel, 
because exceptional, service, whence come the names: ‘* The Home Novelty Range,” “ Model 
Novelty Range,” and ‘‘ Splendid Novelty Furnace.” In each perfect operation is assured. ‘These 
ranges are fitted with either horizontal or upright boilers, are substantial in construction and attractive 
in pattern. ‘They are especially adapted for use in suburban houses, as well as in small city 
dwellings. The furnace is medium-priced yet of high grade, and of superior strength and heating 
power. It is guaranteed to give satisfaction. Send for our catalogues when you are ready to build 
or refit this Spring. 


ABRAM COX STOVE CO., 
Philadelphia. New York. Chicago. 


xi 














SUGGESTIONS. 


Fred Adee & Co.’s 


‘Complete’ Wash-Basin. 


HE accompanying view illustrates our new sanitary wash-basin, now attracting such 
wide attention. The attractive combination shown of waste coupling and the effective 
device for opening and closing of same, with power of removal, should it be necessary to dis- 
_————S lodge any obstruction ; 
the manner of fastening 
the basin to the surface 
slab with screw instead 
of unsightly clamps; its 
evenly-ground top flange 
securing a perfectly close 
joint of the parts; together 
with the fittings, unite to 
make this unique basin 
what the name implies 
—‘‘ Complete.” 
No architect, or owner, 
building or remodeling 
this Spring, should fail to 


see this perfect and 
thoroughly sanitary fixture. It is set up complete in our showrooms, where we should be 
pleased to have you inspect it. Your correspondence is solicited. 


FRED ADEE & Co., 90 Beekman Street, New York. 





Strictly Pure White Lead Paint. 


HE painting of a dwelling is by no means the least important item in its finishing, outside or 
in. Every owner knows this. It is a common and disappointing experience to have paint 
quickly fade, crack and scale from the walls, too frequently the result of useing the various 

“*ready-mixed”’ paints, or some one of the many brands of white-lead (so-called), all of them mis- 
leading in character, being composed largely of Barytes and other deleterious materials. 

There is but one way to secure a lasting and satisfactory job, and that is to use only a well- 
established brand of pure white-lead, pure linseed oil and fure colors. The cost is no more, and 
the best is always the cheapest. Here’s the true economy of it. Any of the following brands are 
genuine, and are just as good now as they were when you or your father were boys : 

** ANCHOR” (Cincinnati). ** JEWETT” (New York). 

“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pitttsburgh). “KENTUCKY” (Louisville). 

“ATLANTIC” (New York). “JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila.) 

‘““BEYMER-BAUMAN”’ (Pittsburgh). “MORLEY” (Cleveland). 

“BRADLEY” (New York). “MISSOURI” (St. Louis). 

**BROOKLYN” (New York). “RED SEAL” (St, Louis). 

“COLLIER” (St. Louis). ‘**“SALEM” (Salem, Mass.) 

“CORNELL” (Buffalo). “SHIPMAN” (Chicago). 

**DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh). *“SOUTHERN ”’ (St. Louis and Chicago) 

*“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). “ULSTER” (New York). 

*“ FAHNESTOCK”’ (Pittsburgh). ‘““UNION” (New York). 

If you want colored paint, tint any of the above strictly pure leads with National Lead Co.’s 
Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, a pound of color to 25 pounds of lead. The best merchants sell 
them, the best painters use them. Saves time and annoyance in matching shades, and insures the 
best paint that is possible to put on wood. 

Send us a postal card and get our book on paints and color-card, free ; it will probably save 
you a good many dollars. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 












SUGGESTIONS. 
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FRED ADEE & CO., 


90 Beekman Street, New York. 


TRE 


“Duplex” 


Architectural writers, such 


as John Beverley Robinson, 


writing in this magazine on 
‘*Architects’ Houses,’’ advocate 
the use in the private dwelling 
of a Syphon Jet water-closet 

The ‘Duplex’? more than 
meets this preference, inasmuch 
as it embodies #wo jets, which 
acting simultaneously in oppo- 
site directions, upwards and 
downwards, secure important 
results hitherto impossible in 
any closet. 

It is a sanitary fixture,the near 
est to perfection, we think, yet 
produced,and especially adapted 
for home uses. Those who look 
carefully after the detail of 
plumbing in their own homes- 
who personally inform them- 
selves as to the character of the 


bath room fixtures there used, 





should seek further information 
regarding this closet. It is not 
only of superior construction in 
itself, but is elegant in design 
and finish, with fittings of the 
best, and wood-work made from 
selected stock, Though easy 
and quiet in action, it has a 
strong, effective syphonic pull, 
and the largest outlet or syphon 
passage ever used in a jet closet. 
When in operation a positive 
double-seal is secured between 
the apartment and sewer, 

Architects specify the ‘* Du- 
plex,” among other reasons, 
because it can be used equally 
well with the cistern placed as 
low as two feet above the bow! 
(enabling a toilet room to be suc- 
cessfully planned under a stair- 
way), or at a distant point and 
operated with a straight or 
crooked flush pipe. 

The ‘‘Duplex,”’ is interest- 
ingly shown in operation at our 
show rooms, and a call or, if at 
a distance, your correspondence, 
is invited, 

We want you to see our 
handsome new catalogue. If 
you are ‘* working out”’ an idea 
in your new plumbing arrange- 
ments, perhaps we can aid you 


with a suggestion. 


















SUGGESTIONS. 


Lightning Kods. 


| F you propose to have L.ightning Rods erected we desire to ask for a 
hearing. In protecting your house two obvious points are essential— 
perfect reds and proper erection. Lightning rods fail only when they 
are worthless in themselves, or when erected in an ignorant and unscien- 
tific manner. Great caution, therefore, should be exercised in awarding a 
contract. Asarule genuine copper rods, hollow and square, and of one 
continuous metal from point to termination, should be used. A copper 
tube, while lighter, also holds less latent electricity, is the best receiving 
and conducting agent, will not corrode and is lasting ; and the sharp edges 
of the square better receive and waste the electric fluid. 

Before placing your order take the time to ‘‘inform yourself” regarding 
the proper means of protecting your house. Write for our leaflet ; it will 
impart to you some very common-sense and practical information concern- 
ing Lightning Rods, besides a list of references, that you will doubtless be 
glad to know about, 

This house has made Lightning Rods a business and a study for forty 
years, and during that period has done much of the best work in this 
country. If you intrust us to do your work it shall be done by the best 


workmen and guaranteed satisfactory for efficiency and durability. 


J. P. TURNER, 


Successor to J. D. West & Co., 


40 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 








Building and Sheathing Papers. 


“THESE papers are now universally used in the construction of all buildings of the better class, 

for lining under weather-boards and floors, to keep out the wind and dampness ; in partitions 

to prevent sounds from passing from one room to another ; under slate, tin and shingle roofs 

to increase the durability of the same and to prevent leakage, and in case of tin roofs to prevent the 

noise caused by the lifting of the metal by the wind. The cost of lining a house is but trifling, the 

entire expense being saved in the economy of fuel in one winter, to say nothing of the great 

advantage of having a building perfectly dry and warm, and consequently more comfortable and 
healthful. 

It is only a question of time for some joints in every house to open, either from shrinkage or 
decay of the lumber, so that the paper is not really put to the test when the house is new. It is 
when the joints begin to open that it is needed. The paper used should be strong enough to stand 
bending around the corners and windows, and door casings,—this is where most of the cold air gets 
into the house, and unless the paper is carefully put on, there is little use in using it at all. 

If the air can get to the paper, dampness will also, and a paper to stand dampness must have 
some strength, so that it will not crumble away. A thin sheet of strong papér is far preferable 
to a thick tender one. 

We advise all to use a good quality of paper in building houses, if they want good results. The 
paper when once on, and found to be inferior, cannot be replaced by better. The cheaper the 
house the better the paper should be, as there are more defects in the workmanship and lumber 
to overcome. 

As you will need to use building papers in the construction of your suburban house, we will 
give you all the information at our disposal if you will but write for it. 


WARREN-EHRET COMPANY. 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE 


1710 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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BRONZE DEPARTMENT, 


BROADWAY AND NINETEENTH ST.,N. Y. 





Bronze and Brass Work for Domestic and Ecclesiastical 
use, made to order, from Architects’ designs. 


Bronze Monumental Work of every description. 
Vault Doors, Grates, Grilles, Railings, Memorial Tablets, Etc. 


Bronze Foundry. 
We call the attention of Sculptors and others interested, to the 
facilities for the casting of Bronze Art Work at our extensive 
foundries at Providence, R. I. 


Photographs of work already executed and estimates on application. 





IN ADVERTISING, 





Bear these matters in mind concerning 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD: 





Its circulation with the Architect and the General Reader. 
Its Place in the Office and the Home. 
The Wide Field it Occupies. 
Its High Character and Permanent Interest. 


The Superiority of Magazine Advertising. 


ADVERTISING is worth MUCH, or Nothing. 





Don’t advertise at random or upon hearsay. ‘Test the statements made to 


you. Ask any of the leading architects about THe ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 





PUBLISHER’S [IQOMGE. 


The following ts a list of “continued” or sertal articles 


now running in the ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, chapters 


of which will appear from time to time: 


FRENCH CATHEDRALS, 
by Barr Ferree. 


THE GRAMMAR OF THE LOTUS, 
by Prof, Wm. H. Goodyear. 
L’ECOLE DES BEAUX-ARTS, 
by Ernest Flagg. 


ARCHITECTS’ HOUSES, 
by John Beverley Robinson. 


THE ALPHABET OF ARCHITECTURE, 
by H. W. Desmond. 
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HITCHINGS & CO,, 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTURE AND BUILDING. | 


HOT WATER HEATING AND VENTILATING. 
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Greenhouses, Conservatories, Palm-Houses, Etc., erected complete, or the Structural 
Iron-work shipped ready for erection, with plans and full instructions 
to enable local builders to erect same. 


DYELLING HEATING by HOT WATER ONLY. 
HITCHINGS & CO., 


Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogues. No. 233 MERCER STREET, NEW YORK. 





Boston FirE Brick Works, 
Boston [TERRA-Cotta COMPANY. 


FISKE, HOMES & CO., MANAGERs. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra-Cotta, 


Front Brick of every known form and color. 


Architectural Faience, for Exteriors and Interiors. 


OFFICES: 
164 Devonshire Street, - - - - Boston. 
287 Fourth Avenue, - - - New York. 
suilders’ Exchange, - Philadelphia. 























RICHEY. BROWNE & DONALD. 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKERS, 
Paidge Ave. and Setauket St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SPECIALTIES. 
Stairs, Elevator Enclosures, Llevator Cars, Lamps, Railings. 
Tron, Brass and Bronze Grilles, 
Artistic Wrought and Cast Iron Work, . 
Cast and Wrought Iron Electro-Plated. . 




















The Bronze Elevator enclosure in the lobby HOTEL SAVOY, Fifth Avenue and 59th Street 
New York, was manufactured by above firm. 
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i—vevary “HEAT MAND VENTILAT NG APPARATUS 


85 Years’ 


Experience in the manufac- 
ture of this apparatus and 








For Warming 


Residences, 


Schools, the progressive improve- 
’ eo ie ments upon it, together 
Churches, with thousands of testimo- 
Hospitals, nials from parties using it in 
all parts of the country, 

Theatres, I : 


substantiates our claim of 
its superiority over any other 
apparatus in use, for 


Ete., ete. 


SEND FOR 
DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE, 


Home Comfort. 


Efficiency, 
Durability, 








Economy. 
MERCER BOILER. 
New York City. Brooklyn. 
ia G. B. ScHLE Joun E, SEARLEs, J. B. CorcarTe, Y« onkers ,N. Y 
**OVOr coe Kew a romp W.w ion )HNSK 

W. E. DonaGe, W. eager, J. R. RAND, intasiiibe m. 3. 
REFERENGES: D. wW. Bisu¢ Mrs. M. V. Puituirs, H. A. PacE, Mountain Station, N. J. 

3 Mrs, Wao Ht T'CHINS, JouNn ARBUCKLE, Joun Pertit . 1a. 

pe ee G. P. Morosin1, . — Gro. H. B ABCOCK, *lainfield 

“— F, H. Leccerr, | Ae M. Pratt, Hon. Wm. WALTER PHELPS, 
CLEVELAND H. Dopcr. | E. lL. Maxwe tt. Teaneck, N. J. 

THE 

H. B. SMIT H- - 137 Centre Street, New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1853. Works, Westfield, Mass. 


fe O M PA N Y -| PHILADELPHIA. PROVIDENCE. NEW HAVEN 








ne “~ OF VARIOUS KINDS, 
® (loIGHT & DARK BUFF), OCHRE,RED, DRAB, GRAY, OLD GOLD, BRONZE & MOTTLED, 
BOTH PLAIN & MOULDED.—™ 


“AMELED BR RICK ai 2, oho: SuTTETaE 
Me. Ss ALL COLO TARE BEST MADE IN AMERICA. 
ARD BUILDING 
BRICK AND FIRE BRICK , 














OFFICE: 
BENNETT BUILDING NASSAU & FULTON STS.,N.Y 


WORKS: SAYREVILLE, ON RARITAN RIVER,NEAR SOUTH AMBOY, N.d. 
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| BATTERSON, SEE & EISELE be 


Mosaic Workers. 


ROMAN AND VENETIAN MOSAIC FOR FLOORS, WALLS, MANTELS, &c. 
RICH OR PLAIN DESIGNS. 


IMPORTERS AND WORKERS OF 


MARBLE, ONYX AND GRANITE. 


Office: 481 Eleventh Avenue, bet. 35th and 36th Streets. 


Steam Mill and Works: 425-433 Eleventh Avenue. 


Waa Ve ‘a eee Ga ao 





ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 


Successors to FISHER & BIRD, 


MARBLE & GRANITE 


WORKS, 
97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston St., 


(Established 1830.) 


Artistic Chimney Pieces, Staircases, Wainscoting, 
y g 


Counters, Floor Tiling, Church Altars, Tab- 
lets, Fonts, Etc., Cemetery Vaults, 
Marble and Granite Monuments, 


AND 


Monumental Work of Every Description. 


IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MARBLES AND GRANITES, 


NEW YORK. 





E. C. WILLISON, 


Manufacturer and Importer. 


POLISHED GRANITE 
COLUMNS, PILASTERS, 
PLINTHS, SILLS, Etc., 


— FOR— 


ARCHITECTURAL *.° PURPOSES. 


Boston, Mass., 110 Eoylston St 


Chicago, Ill., Manhattan Building 
Aberdeen, Scotland, 


South Quincy, Mass., 


74 Union St 


Montpelier, Vt 
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5 Wout AVE. 
©, BROOKIVN. NY. 


a ads 


OF FINE CABINET WORK 


MANTELS TRIM:SIDEBOAKDS 


GOMPOSITION ORNAMENTS. 
( Fine Picture Frames for the Trade ) 





ANTINONNIN 


offers a complete protection against 

DRY ROT, FUNGI, MILDEW, 

MOLD AND CRYPTOGAMS, 
and is available for both Wood-work and Masonry. 

This new substance is a product of the FARBE N- 

FABRIKEN vorm. FRIEDR. BAYER & CO., El- 
berfeld, Germany. It has been thoroughly ex- 
amined and tested by Professors V. MILLER and 
HARZ, who have stated that 


““ANTINONNIN IS A PEERLESS 
PREVENTATIVE OF MILDEW.” 


The Chief Inspector of Buildings at Munich, 
Herr STETTNER, and many arehitects and 


builders, have endorsed this view. 

ANTINONNIN is odorless, non-volatile, soluble in 
water, and makes eligible mixtures with Lime 
and other distemper applications. 

ANTINONNIN penetrates wood and remains in it, 
forming a perfect protection against fungi, 
mildew, and continuous dampness. 

ANTINONNIN is far superior to Tar Oils, Carbo- 
lineum and similar preparations on account of 
its freedom from odor, its ease of application, 
its lasting properties, and its EXTRAORDI- 
NARY POWER AS A DESTROYER of all 
fungoid growths and all organisms which favor 
dampness and mildew. 


ANTINONNIN 
is the best application now known for the 
MASONRY and WOOD-WORK of CELLARS, 


STORE-HOUSES, WINE-CLOSETS, LAUN DRIES, 
STABLES, WATER-CLOSETS, all OUT-HOUSES, 


and all structures exposed to the influences of 
damp. 
ANTINONNIN may by mixed with pure water, 


lime water or whitewash, and applied with a 
brush or sponge. 

A FULL DESCRIPTION of this new substance 
will be forwarded on application to 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co. 
NEW YORK, 
Sole Agents for the United States. 





JOSEPH SMITH & CO., 


Successors to Smith & Heath, 


Architectural Sculptors 


428 EAST 23d ST., NEW YORK. 


Modeling, Plaster and Papier Maché 


Decorations. 


STONE, WOOD AND MARBLE CARVING. 





Fire-Proof Building Materials 


OF THE VERY BEST DESCRIPTION. 
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Hollow, Porous and Terra-Cotta Ware 
**SECOND TO NONE.” 
Superior Extra Hard and Strong Front and 
Common Bricks. y) 
LORILLARD BRICK WORKS CO., 


92 and 94 Liberty St., New York. 








CUSTEINTAUAVAMATENNYS 
NAY,SAY SAY OY) D. 


DOD DODDS 





NExWYORK & ROSENDALE-(EMENT(0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Dy ALE 
= R 
de aot CEMENT Bree Ie 
Cy ZPRIDGE 

ae BROOKLYN MSHINGTON is 1@ 


@ OW FORTY OTHER ERDGES © 
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PRECOWMENMED BY” 


°C CMIRIIN: §UPT OF GROMIYVGRIDGE © -G:INDENTHAL* 
(MEF: ENGINEER - MONONGAHELA BRI 06 E- ITT {BURG PAK 
©v0 ANA OTHERS O9- 


eTsaac K: HOPPER « 


brosur Tne Crear Asror Hort: Tut New Netutetanos ” ANDIS BUILDING 
THE LARGE PowtR HOUSE FORTHE THIRD AVE. PR.C0,65 ST. & 3 2°AVE SAYS: 
HAVE USED YOUR CEMENT EXTENSIVELY ANDHAVE ALWAYS FOUND IT FULLY EQUAL 
JO 17S REPRESENTATIONS AND WHILE 175 QUALITY REIIAINS AX 17S PRESENT STANOMRD 
c-02 0004) SHALL BEMY PREFERENCE ABOVE ALL OFHERS o4++->- 


Ww" C.MORTON,SEC’Y. 
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King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement, 


For Plastering Walls and Ceilings. 


F you are going to build a house, and desire to have it plastered with a material which will not 

| require constant patching after it is completed, and at the same time insure perfect safety in the 

most expensive decorations, insist upon your architect specifying King’s Windsor Asbestos 
Cement. 

It is not only 300 per cent. stronger than any other plastering material, but elastic, composed as 
it is exclusively of gypsum and asbestos, the natures of which not only make it fire-proof, but place 
it beyond any injury which might possibly be done by water. 

As arule, clients limit the cost of their buildings, and thus the architect is obliged to cut down 
his estimate, with the result that invariably the plastering of some of our best buildings is of an 
extremely poor quality, but good enough to pass the superficial inspection. 

Following soon after come the falling ceilings and endless patching, which in five years’ time 
would amount to quite as much as the original cost of the entire work ; thus demonstrating that the 
best quality of material on so important a part ofa building as plastering, where very often the 
decorations cost three or four times the original amount of the plaster, is by far the cheapest in 
the end. 

Some plasterers will tell you that this is a new thing, and that you had better confine yourself to 
the old method of lime and hair, which naturally would furnish him with the most lucrative part of 
his profession, z ¢., patching; but, inasmuch as we have sold nearly one million barrels of this ma- 
terial in the past three years, and it has given perfect satisfaction in every case where directions 
have been followed, we are compelled to dispute this statement of the plasterer. 

At the same time, we would refer you to the following buildings throughout the country which 
have been plastered with this material. 
Park & Tilford’s New Stores, New York City. 
Postal Telegraph Building, New York City. 
Mail and Express, New York City. 

New York Times, New York City. 
Holland House, New York Citv. 
Dr. Meredith’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Public School, W. New Brighton, N. Y. 
State.) 

Robbins Island Club, Peconic Bay, L. I. 

New Penn. R. R. Station, Jersey City, N. J. 

Monmouth Beach Club-House, Long Branch, N. J. 

** Laurel in the Pines,”’ Lakewood, N. ] 


(Largest in the 


3rooklyn Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

3oys’ and Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Public School No. 26, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Arbuckle Flats, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

New Store of Liebmann Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Ninth Ward School, Utica, N. Y. 

Residence of E. J. Hingston, Buffalo, N. Y. 
First Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 
State Normal School, Buffalo, N. Y. 

St. John’s Church, Elmira, N. Y. 

Barker, Rose & Young Block, Elmira, N. Y. 
Y.M.C. A, Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
German Baptist Union, Rochester, N. Y. 
Public Schools Nos. 23 and 32, Rochester, N. Y. 
Homeopathic Hospital, Rochester, N. Y. 
All-Saints Chapel, Rochester, N. Y. 

Cornell University Buildings, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Hier Flats, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Salt’s Western Hotel, Niagara Falls. N. Y. 
Falls Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. Y 


> 


Depots of the New York Central and Hudson River R R. 
Lockport, Garrisons, Croton, Sing 


at Niagara Falls, 
Sing, etc. “a 
Colgate Library, Hamilton, N. Y. 


Parties purchasing a house from the so-called 





New Bowdoin Square Theatre, Boston, Mass 

Opera House Block, Springfield, Mass. 

Residence of George Westinghouse, Jr., Lenox, Mass, 
Downing Street School, Worcester, Mass. 
Marldeton Sanatorium Co., Markleton, Pa. 
Duquesne Theatre, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Bank of Commerce, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sixth Ave. Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Residence of Mrs Hostetter, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Supt’s Headquarters Penn. R. R., Altoona, Pa. 
First National Bank, Cooperstown, Pa. 

U. S. Court-House and Post-Office, Williamsport, Pa. 
Commonwealth Building, Scranton, Pa. 

Jackson Street Baptist Church, Scranton, Pa. 

Hope Building, Brown University, Providence, R, | 
R. I. Hospital Trust Co., Providence, R. I. 

Calvert Hall School, Baltimore, Md. 

Residence of Mr. Evans, Ruxton, Md. 

Straights University, New Orleans, La. 

State Capitol, Columbia, S. C. 

Y. M. C. A. Building, Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Albright Memorial Library, Scranton, Pa. 

Moses Taylor Hospital, Scranton, Pa. 

Elm Park M. E. Parsonage, Scranton, Pa. 


se 


Speculative Builders” will find it greatly to 


their advantage to ascertain, if possible, the material that it is plastered with, and if it is not done with 
King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement by all means insist upon the seller signing an agreement to keep 
the plastering in order for at least three years and pay all damages to your decoration that may 
occur by falling walls and ceilings. 

The majority of the builders admit the superiority of King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement, but in 
order to save the slight additional cost ona house they continue to use the old method of lime, hair and 
sand, which consists Of a very little of the former and a great deal of loamy sand, which very often 
contains decayed vegetation and enough of malodorous diseased cattle hair to hold this mixture of 
dried mud together until the house passes out of his hands and is paid for. 

If you wish to avoid this class of dwellings in the future, which will prove to bea perpetual 
drain upon your finances, as well as a standing menace to your health, send to us for a circular of 
our material with a list of Agents throughout the country. 


J. B. KING & C0O., 21-24 State St., New York, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES. 
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* DECORATIONS : 


MEMORIALS 
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ARNOLD & LOGKE, 


Glass Stalpers - y 
apd Decorators 


INTERIOR + DECORATIONS 
MEMORIAL + WINDOWS 


250 AND 252 FULTON STREET, 


pe a i ia BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Eowarp TIDDEN. 





ars with Tiffany Glass Co.) WitiiaM J. AsHiry. 


BENJAMIN SELLERS (10 ye 
’) Ecclesiastical and Domestic Stained Glass 
SELLERS & ASHLEY senesen =" Wenariat Ufibous 


ORIGINALITY FINE EXECUTION. 
No. 21 University Place, cor. 9th Street, New York. 


Book, News and Job Printing. 
RECORD »® GUIDE PRESS, 


14 Barclay Street, and 14-16 Vesey Street, New York. 


Mineral Wool 


IN WALLS AND FLOORS FOR PREVENTING THE 


ESTIMATES PHOTOGRAPHS DESIGNS 








TO 


A LINING 


APChitects) Fscape of Warmth ant the [eadening of Soma 


SAMPLE AND CIRCULARS FREE. 


U.S. MINERAL WOOL CO. 


2 CORTLANDT ST., NW. YT. 
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“The Only Exterior Coloring That Does Not Blacken.” 


(asoT’s GReosoTe QHINGLE QTAINS 




















The superiority of Stain over Paint for coloring the Shingles 
on our modern houses has come now to be universally acknowl- 
edged, for in addition to the artistic coloring effects which are 
obtained by the use of our stains, eleven years’ test has shown that 
they hold their color as well as any paint and do not d/ster, crack, 


peel off or blacken with age. 
Durable in Color! Artistic in Tone! Harmonious in Effect! 


The use of Creosote for the base of our stains makes them an 
unrivalled preservative of the wood, far superior to paint. Indeed, 
paint on a roof, so far from acting as a preservative, actually 
hastens the decay of the shingles, by sealing the pores of the wood 
and preventing the escape of the vapors rising from below, rotting 


the under side of the shingle. 


or samples on wood and circulars containing full information 
apply to 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 


ZO IKkKilby Street, = = BOSTON, MASS. 
Agents at all Central Foints. 





“Creosote is the Best Wood Preservative Known.” 
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Dexter Brothers’ English Shingle Stains, 


We challenge anyone to show us a house where our Stain has washed off. 

A shingled house, if painted, is not artistic. A moss-green roof cannot be ob- 
tained by the use of paint. We will send you samples of any color of Stain if 
you will write to us. Westudy the harmony of colors, and can suggest effects 
you. have not thought of in staining. Send for sample boards to 

Qi bie eels, SS Broad St., Boston, =Zags. 

The following firms act as our agents 

H. M. Hooker Co., Chicago, IIl.;, Buffalo Paint and Color Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Smith & Young, San 
Francisco, Cal.; Aquila Rich Paint and Coior Co., New York City, N. Y.; The L. J. Mattison 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio; W. W. Lawrence & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Baker & Richards, Seattle, 
Wash.;’ Platt & Thornburg, St. Louis. Mo. 





MERCHANT & CO.’S 












METAL 
' , 6 8 - 99 * 
“Spanish” Wile. 
MAR || N spreTY Handsome 
Durable 
Made in all atts and sizes. Lightest, Storm-Proof. 


strongest, easiest working, safest, simplest, 

most accurate, most compact, and most 

modern. For sale by all dealers in arms. 
Catalogues mailed free by 


The Marlin Fire Arms Co., 


NEw HAvEn, Conn., U.S. A. 


The only Graduated Metal Tile made 
for Circular Roofs, Domes, Conical 
Towers, Turrets, etc. 


COPPER 
SeEee « 
Bee a 


Full information with prices mailed on appli- 
cation. 


MERCHANT & Co., 
Sole Manufacturers, 


eos 


PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO, 
NEW YORK, LONDON. 
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James A. MILLER 
& Bro. 


Slate 
Tin 


Tile and Iron 


Roofers . . 


Galvanized Iron and Copper 
Cornices, Bays 
Skylights, ete. 

Special Attention... . 
to Large First-Class Work 


Fully Guaranteed 


129-131 South Clinton St. 


Chicago. 





ANDREWS-DEMAREST SEATING CO. 


108 East 16th Street, 
NEW 


Two doors east of Union Square, 


Opera, Church and Hall Seating. 
Specialties for Educational Institutes. 
FULL LINE OF PORTABLE SETTEES. 
CHURCH AND LODGE FURNITURE. 


We have in the TORSION BRAIDED WIRE 
SPRING the only Spring suitable for 
Theatre and Church Seats. 


Our long practical expertence in Seating Public Build- 
ings enables us to determine accurately the greatest num- 
ber of seats which any floor will accommodate. We make 
both preliminary and final Seating plans, and Architects 
always find that it saves them time and trouble if they 
consult us early in regard to such matters. We are 
always at their command. 

The quality of our goods is best shown by referring to 
people for whom we have done work. 

We are always ready to make Chairs, 


Pew Ends, etc., 
from special designs of Architects. 





Solid White Grockery Stationary Wash Tubs, 


Warranted for 
excepted—having stood the test of continued use for 
over 15 years in thousands of our best houses and 
hospitals, stand unrivaled. 


ae 


eee aaa 
he 


30 years against breakage— 


violence 


Very Strong. 

No Seams to Open. 

Well Glazed. 

Cannot Absorb, Leak or Deeay. 

No Labor to Keep Clean. 

Wash Board and Soap Cups 
Moulded in Tubs, 


x SOLID WHITE CROCKERY SINKS be 


Send for new and revised illustrated catalogue. 


STEW ART 


GKRAMIC CO,, 


312 Pearl Street, New York. 


ae 


—~13 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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FSTABLISHED 1861, 


OAKLEY & KEATING, 
LAUNDRY ENGINEERS, 


40 Cortlandt St..2 Wew Sorl ¥ CFORC we HIFFORD zi 
7 : BIRO WANE ile 
ARCHITECTURAL WO0D- WORKER | 


lip: FACTORY-3777°381: Wesrl2 srl 
I”: | = {208122 JANE-:ST. - 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


HOTEL AND INSTITUTION WORK 


CAREFULLY HANDLED. 


STEAI-HEATED DEY-ROOMS PUP Ti LDLLL ELLE LLARR ELL LLL 
PReTaTS DWELLINGS. 


CHARLES R. YANDELL & C0., 


SPANISH, FLEMISH, FLORENTINE, 
AND VENETIAN LEATHER WORKERS, 
FOR INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 


Decorative Painters, 








Goto Meoa. 140 Fifth py FURNITURE, 
uae te New York. SPHBCIALD DEsriGonws. 


An Important Work for Architects and Builders. 


LAWS RELATING TO BUILDING IN N.Y. CITY 


WILLIAM J. FRYER. 
Handsomely Bound and Illustrated. Price, $2.00. 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 
14-16 Vesey Street, New York City. 
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Building Material Market Under One Roof. 


WHERE YOU CAN GET INFORMATION ABOUT YOUR HOUSE, 


ARCHITECT, — BUILDER, — OWNER 


SHOULD VISIT (FREE) 


THE BUILDING MATERIAL EXHIBIT 


CONDUCTED BY THE RECORD AND GUIDE OF NEW YORK. 


276-282 WASHINCTON STREET, Orr. Post OFFICE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





xhibit. 


- 
4 





A view near the centre of Building Material F 











THIs splendid and extensive exhibition, a vast material market within itself, is located near the 
centre (4 blocks from the Bridge) of the Great Metropolitan District of New York, Brooklyn and 
surrounding territory,— a section embracing over 3,500,000 people, and in which the normal annual 
cost of new building alone is over $100,000,000, constituting it the largest, most active and 
desirable market for all kinds of building material in America, Every manufacturer should be 
represented. Write for information. 

Id 

















he Thatcher Furna 


is specified by lad- 


ing architects, 


sold generally ( 
retail firms 


throughout 


he 


ana 


Guar- 

antees min- 
vmum fuel and 
maximum heat, | 
and many points to 
vour interest shown 
in our catalogue, sent 


free. 


THE THATCHER FURNACE GO. ' #3 eck sii, 


THE 


French (Foverament’s [[ollection 


O} 


Photographs. 


|} Sole Agents in the United States, 


The Architectural Record, 


14-16 Vesey Street, 
New York City. 


Send for catalogue, free. 


















GUASTAVINO 


Main Office, 57th Street, near North River, New York 


Vaughan 


FIREPROOF 


Branch Offices: 63 Pierce Building, Boston. 


Building, Providence. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Phoenix Building, Chicago. 


New Insurance Building, Milwaukee. 


COMPANY. 
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PERTH AmBoy TERRA Cotta Co.,, 
OF PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 160 BROADWAY. 
Philadelphia Office, 1044 Drexel Building. 


— Manufacturers of —— 


ARCHITECTURAL 
TERRA COTTA. 


Buff, Pompeian and Colored Front Brick and Fire Brick. 


AGENTS. 


Waldo Bros., 88 Water St., Boston, Mass. Franklin Langstaff, Washington, D. C. 
Martindale & Lake, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Clements Bros., Cleveland, Ohio. 

E. J. Maxwell & Co., Montreal, Canada. 


Hall & Sons, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hebard Mantel Works, Rochester, N. Y. 


W. B. Lupton & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
National Building Supply Co., Baltimore, Md. 





NEw YorK 
ARCHITECTURAL [TERRA-COTTA 
Comp PANY. 


OFFICE : 
POTTER BUILDING, 38 Park Row, New York City. 


WORKS: 


to 413 Vernon Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 


401 
BRANCH OFFICES : 
PHILADELPHIA.—Penn Mutual Building, 925 Chestnut Street. 
BOSTON.—3 Hamilton Place. 
PRINCIPAL AGENCIES : 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—John Lyth & Sons, 48 West Eagle Street. 
PITTSBURG, PA.—Magee & Harnack, Allegheny City. 
PROVIDENCE, R. L—Henry S. Tafft, 48 Exchange Place. 
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